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THE Bookfeller^ having deters 
mined to publifli a Body of 
Englifh Poetry, I Was penuaded to 
protni{b them a Preface to the Works 
of* eath Author ; ad undertaking, as 
it was then ptefented to my iliind^ 
not very exteildve or difficulty > 

My pufpdfe was pi^ly to. have ak 
lotted to every Poet an Advettifement, 
like thofe whieh we find in the French 
Mifcellanies, containing a few dates 
and a general chargSei;; but! h,ave 
been led beyond my intention, I hope, 
by the honeft defire of giving ufeful 
pleafure» 
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In this minute kind of Hiftory, the 
fucceilion of fads k-not ^eafily dii-* 
covered; and I am not without fuf- 
picion that fome of Dr^en's; works 
are placed in wrong years. I have 
followed Langbaine, ?is jthe, beft au-^ 
thority for his plays : and "if I (hill 
hereafterobtama4oredor,ea.ch^6. 
ndlogy^ will publifh if;- but. I do not 
yet know that my account js et;-* 
roneous*' 

* - . 

Dryderi's Remarks on Rymer'havc 

been fomewhere printed before. The 

former edition I have not fecn. This- 

was tranfcribed for the prefs from .hi$ 

own manufcript. 

As this undertaking was occafional 
and . unlbrefeen, I muft be fuppofed 
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to have engaged la it with lefs pro- 
vifion of materials than might have 
been accumulated by longer premedi- 
tation. Of the later writers at lead 
I might, by attention and enquiry:, 
have gleaned many particulars, which 
would havp diverfified and enlivened 
my Biography. Thcfe omiflions, which 
it is now ufelefs to lament, have been 
often fupplied by the kindnefs of 
Mr. Stebvens and other friends; and 
great afUftance has been given me by 
Mr. Spence's Colleaions, of which I 
confider the communication as a favour 
worthy of publick acknowledgement. 
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COWLEY. 


TH £ Lif; of Cowley, fiotwithftandiug 
the penury of Engliih biography* has 

» 

been wrkten by Dr. Sprat, an author whofe 
pregnancy of unagination and elegance of 
language have defervedly fct hira high in the 
ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friend- 
fhip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced^ 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftory : he 
has given the charafter, no^ thfe life of Cow*^ 
ley ; for he writes with fo little detail, that 
fcarcely any thing is diftinSly known, but 
all is fhewii confufed and enlarged through 

the mift of panegyrick.^ 

•» 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was bora ta 

the year one thoufand fix hundred and 6igh« 

teen. His father was a grocer^ whofei con-i 

Vol. L B •. ditioa 


2 COWLEY* 

dition Dr. Sprat conceals under the general 
appellation of a citizen j and, what would 
probably not have baen lefa carefully fup- 
prefled, the omiffion of his name In the re- 
gifter of St. DanftanV parifli gives reafon ta 
fufpeft that his father wa» a fedary. Who- 
ever he wa3, he died before the birth of his 
Ibn, and confequently left him to the care of 
his mother ; whom Wood reprefents as ftrug- 
gling earnejftly to procure him a literary edu- 
cation, and who, as (he lived to the age of 
eighty, had her f<dicitude rewarded by feeing 
her fpn eminent, ^nd, I hope, by feeing htm 
fortunate, an^ partaking his profperity. W« 
know at leaft^ from Sprat's account, that he 
always acknowledged her care, and juftly 
paid the dues of filial gratitude* 

» 

in the window of his mother's apartment 
lay Spenfer's Faify Queen j in which he very 
early took delight to rcid^^^ till, by feeling: 
the charnjs of y^rfe^ he became, as he re* 
lates, irrecoverably a, poet. Such are. th'o 
accidents. Which, fometimes remembered j^ 
and perhaps fometimes forgotten, prodlice 
that particular defignation of mind, and pro- 
penfity for fonae certain fcience or employ- 
5 raent^ 
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ment, which is commonly called Genius. 
The true Genius is a mind <jf large generd' 
potprers, accidentally determined to fome par- 
tkulaf direction. Sir Jofliua Reynolds^ the 
great Paintct of the prefent age, had the firft 
fondoefs for his art excited by the perufal of 
Richardibti's treatife. 

By his mother's folicitation he iK^as ad*- 
mitted into Weftminfter fchool, where he was' 
foon difUngulilied. He was wont, fays Sprat, 
to relate, ^* That he had this dfefed in his 
^' meinory at that time, that his teachers 
** never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
** rules of grammar/* 

^ This is an inftance of the tiatufal defire of 
man to propagate a wonder. It is furely very 
difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, 
when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying 
a commodious incident, though the book to 
which he prefixed his narrative contained its 
xx)nfutation» A menaory admitting fome' 
things^ and rejefting others, an intelle<ftual 
digeftion that concodted the pulp of learnings 
but refufed the hulks, had the appearance of 
an inftindlive elegance, of a particular provi- 
(ion made by Nature for literary poUtenefs^ 

B 2 But 
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But in the author's own honeft relatioht\thc 
marvel vaniflies : he wa$, he fays, fuch ** an 
<* enemy to all conftraint, that his mafter 
** never could prevail on him to leam the 
** rules without book.'* He does not tell that 
he could not learn the rules, but that, being 
able to perform hb exercifes without them, 
and being an *' enertiy to conftraint,** he 
ifjared himfelf the kbour. 

Among the Englifli poets, Cowley, Mil- 
ton, and Pfifpe, might be faid " to lilp in 
numbers ;" and have given fuch early proofs, 
not only of powers of language, but of com- 
prehenfion of things, as to more tardy minds 
feems fcarcely credible. But of the learned 
puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, fince 
?i volume of his poems was not only written 
but printed in his thirteenth year ; contain- 
ing, with other poetical competitions, " The 
*' tragical Hiftory of Pyramus and Thifbe,'* 
written when he was ten years old ; and 
** ConftantiaandPhiietus,*' written two years 
after. 

• * 

While he was yet at fchool he produced 
a^omedy called •' Love's Riddle," though 

It 


COWLEY, 5 

it was i\ot pubtilhed till he had been fbme 
time at Cambridge* This comedy is of the 
paftoral kind, which requires no acquain-* 
tance with the living world, and therefore the 
time at which it was compofed adds Iktlp 
to the wonders of Cowley's mmority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, 
where he continued his ftudies with great 
intenfenefs ; for he is faid to have written, 
while he was yet a young ftudent, the greater 
part of his Davideis ; a work of which the 
materials could not have been collefted with- 
out the ftudy of many years, but by a mind 
pf the greateft vigour and activity* 

Two years after his fettlemert at Cam* 
bridge he publilhed " Love's Riddle/' with 
a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
of whofe acquaintance all his contempora- 
ries feem to have been ambitious ; and •* Nau- 
** fragium Joculare," a comedy written in 
Latin, but without due attention to the an- 
cient inodels : for it is not loofe verfe, but 
mere proie. It was printed, with a dedica- 
tion in verfe to Dr. Comber, mafter of the 
college ; but having neither the facility of a 

B 3 pppular 
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popular nor the accuracy of ^ learned wojrkji 
it feems to be now univerfallj negU£led. 

At the beginning of the civU war, as the 
Prince paffed through Cambridge in his way 
to York, he was entertained with the repre-* 
fentation of the " Guardian/* a comedy,, 
which Cowley Kays was neither written nor 
a£ted, but rough-drawn by him,, and re- 
peated by the fcholars. That this comedy 
was printed during his abfence from his coun* 
try, he appears to have confidered as inju- 
rious to his reputation ; though, during the 
fuppreflion of the theatres, it was fometimea 
privately adled with fufBcient approbation. 

In 1643, b^i^g now mafier, of arts., he 
wa$, by the prevalence of the parliament, 
ejefted.from Cambridge, and (heltered him- 
felf at St. John*s College in Oxford ; wherc^ 
as is faid by Wood, he publiftied a fatire 
called '* The Puritan and Papift/' which was 
only inferted in the lafl colledion of his works^; 
ar^d fo diftinguiflied himfelf by the warmth 
of his loyalty, and the elegance of his con- 
verfatiou, that he gained the kindncfs and 

confidence of thofe who attended the K^ing^ 

and 
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Mid amongft others of Lord Falkland, whofc 
notice caft a luftre on all to whom it was 
Extended, 

About the time when Oxford was fur- 
rendered to the parliament, he followed the 
Queen to Paris, where he became fecretary 
to the Lord Jermin, afterwards Earl of St. 
Albar^, and was employed in fuch correipon- 
dence as the royal caufe required, and parti- 
cularly in cyphering and decyphef ing the let- 
ters that pafled between the King and Queen ; 
an employment of the higheft confidence and 
honour. So wide was his province of intel- 
ligence, that, for feveral years, it filled all 
his days, and two or three nights in the 
week. 

In the year 1647, his " Miftrefs'* was 
publiflied; for he imagined, as he declared 
in his preface to a fubfequent edition, that 
^« poets are fcarce thought freemen of their 
<* company without paying fome duties, or 
^' obliging themfelves to be true to Love." 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, 
I believe, its original to the fame of Petrarch, 

B 4 who, 
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who, lU an age rude and uncultivated, by 
his tuneful honi9ge to his Laura^ refined the 
manners of the lettered world, and filled 
Europe \yith loye and poetry. But the bafis 
of all excellence is truth : be that profefles 
love ought to feel its power* Petrarch wa? 
a real lover, and Laura doubtlefs deferyed 
his tendcrnefs. Of Cowley, we are told \>y 
Barnes *, who had means enough of informa* 
tion, that, :ivhatever he rpay talk of his owa 
inflammability, and the variety of charaders 
by which his heart was divided, he in reality 
was in love but once, and then rjeyer had re- 
folution to tell his paflion, 

This confideratioji cannot but abate, in 
fomc meafure, the reader's efteem for thp 
work and the author. To love excellence, 
is natural ; it is natural likewile for the lover 
to fplicit reciprocal regard by an elaboratp 
dilplay of his own qualificatiqns, The deiire 
of pleafing has in different me^ produced 
aftious of heroifm, and efFufions of wit ; 
but It feems as reafonable to appear tli^ 
champion as the poet of an ?' airy nothing," 
and to quarrel as to write for whjjt Cowley 

* V. Barneiii An^creontcm. 

might 
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^ight have learnisd fi-om his mafter Pindar 
to call the " dream of a Ihadow/* 

It is furely not difficult, in the folitude of 
a college, or in the bufUe of the world, to 
find ufeful ftudies and ferious employment. 
No man needs to be fo burthened with life 
as to fquander it in voluntary dreams of fiSi- 
tious occurrences. The man that fits down 
to fuppofe himfelf charged with treafon or 
peculation, and heats his mmd to an elabo- 
rate purgation of his charadler from crimes 
which he was never within the poffibclity of 
committing, differs only by the infirequency 
of his folly from him who praiics beauty 
which he nev^r faw, complains of jealoufy 
which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf feme* 
times invited, and fometimes forfakcn ; fa* 
tigues his fancy, and ranfdcks his memory, 
for images which may exhibit the gaiety of 
hope, or the gloominefi of dcfpair, and drdfes 
hijs imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometim^ 
in flowers fading as her beauty, and fomi?^ 
tiipes In gems lafting as her virtuest 

r 

• V 

At Paris, as feci-etary to Lord Jernain, he 
was engaged in tranfadiing things of resil 

impor- 
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importance with real men ;ind real women, 
and at that time did not much employ bis 
thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry, Some 
of hU letters to Mr. Bennet, afterwards AarJ 
of Arlington, from April to Pecember in 
1650, are preferyed in^* Mifceilanea Aulica/' 
a collp6:ion of papers pubiiflied by Brown, 
Thcfe letters, being written like thofe of other 
men whofe mind is more on things than 
words, contribute no othcrwife to his repu- 
tatlqn than as ihty {h^w him to have been 
above (he afie£tation of unfeafonable elegance, 
and to have known that the bufinefs of a 
ftatefman can he l^ttje fprwardgd by flowery 
of rhetorick,^ 

One paffage, however, feems not unworthy 
of fome notice. Speaking of the Scotch 
treaty then in agitation ; 

<* The Scotch treaty,** fays he, « is the 
** only thing now in which we are vitally 
** concerned ; I am one of the laft hopers, 
^^ aivi'yet cannot now abftain from believing, 
♦^ that an agricement will be made ; all people 
^* Aipon the place Incline to that of union. 
^* TTjte Scotch will moderate fomething of 

^*. the 
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^f the rlgouf of th^r demands ; the mutual 
V qeceffity of an accord is vifible, the King 
^* l» perfuaded of it« And to tell you th# 
«^ truth (which I take to be an argument 
*^ above all the reft), Virgil ha$ (oldtbe fame 
^ thing to that purpofe/' 

f . • ■ 

Thi? e^prefjipn from a fecretary of the 
prefent time would be coniidered as merely 
ludicrous, or at moft as an oftentatious dif^ 
play of fcholarfhip ; but the manners of that 
time were fo tinged with* fuperftition, that I 
cannot but fufpedl Cowley of having con- 
fulted on this great occafion yhe Virgilian 
lots, and to have given iome credit to the 
anfwer of bis oracle, 

Some years afterwards, *' buiinefs, 1^ fayt 
Sprat, ** pafled of CQurfe into other hands f** 
and Cojvley, being no longer ufeful at. PartS| 
was in 1656 fent back into ^England, that^ 
** under pretence of .privacy and retirement, 
*' he might take occafion of giving notice of 
^^ the pofture of things in this natiaiu'* 

Soon after his return to London, he was 
ieiied by fome mefiengcrs of this ufurping 

powers. 
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powers, who were fent out in queft of another 
man; and, being examined, was put into con- 
finement, from which he *was not difmifled 
without the fecurity of a thoufand pounds 
given by Dr. Scarborow* 

This year he publiihed his poems, with a 
preface, in which he feems to have inferted 
ibmething, fupprefled in fub/equent editions,^ 
which was interpreted to denote fome relaxa- 
tion of his loyalty. In this preface he de^ 
clares, that " his defire had been for fome 
•• days paft, and did ftill very vehemently 
*• continue, to retire himfelf to fome of the 
^^ American plantations, and to forfake thi$ 
** IVorld for ever/* 

From the obloquy which the appearance 
of fubmiilion to the ufurpers brought upon 
him, his biographer has been very diligent 
to clear him, and indeed it does not feem to 
have leflened his reputation. His wifti for 
retirement we can eafily believe to be vmdif-. 
fembled; a man harrafled in one kingdom, 
and perfecuted in another, who, after a courfe 
of bufinefs that employed all his days and 
half his wig^tfe ia typhering and decypher* 

ing, 
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ing, comes to his own country and fteps intp 
a prifon, will be willing enough to retire to 
ibme place of quiet, and of fafety. Yet let 
neither our reverence for a genius, nor our 
pity for a fufFerer, difpofe us to forget that, 
if his activity was virtue, his retreat was 
cowardice. 


He then took upon himfelf the charafter 
of Phyiician, ftill, according to Sprat, with 
intention ** to diffemble the main defign of 
" his coming over,*' and, as Mr. Wood re- 
lates, " complying ivith the men then in 
power (which was much taken notice of 
by the royal party), he obtained an order 
** to be created Doftor of Phyfick, which 
being done to his mind (whereby he gained 
the ill-will of fome of his friends), he went 
** into France again, having made a copy of 
** verfcs on Oliver's death/* 


€i 
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This* IS no favourable reprefentation, yet 
even in this not much wrong can be difco- 
Ycred. How far he complied with the men 
in power, is to be enquired before he can be 
blamed. It is not faid that he told them any 
fkctctSy or affifted them by intelligence, or. 

any 
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any other aft. If he only promifed to be 
qtiiet, that they in whofe hands he was might 
free him from confinement^ he did what n<> 
law of fociety prohibits^ 

The maa whole mifcarriage in a jicft canfe 
has put him in the power of his enemy may^ 
without any violation of his integrity^ regain 
his liberty, or preferre his life, by a promife 
of neutrality t for the ftipulation gives the 
enemy nothing which he had not before ^ 
the neutrality of a captive may be always 
iecured by his imprifonment or death* He 
that 4$ at the difpoial of another may not 
promife to aid him in any injurious adt, be^' 
caufe no power iJan compel afiive obedience.' 
He may engage to do nothings but not to* 
do ill. 

- r 

There is reafon to think that Oowky pro«* 
mifed little. It does not appear that his com* 
pUance gained him confidence enough to be 
trufbd without fccurity, for the bond of his- 
b^l was never cancelled; nor. that it mader 
liini think himfclf fccure, for rat that diffb- 
hltion of government, which followed the 
4eath of Oliver, he returned into France^ 

where 
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where he refumed his former flation^ and 
Aaid till the Refloration. 

*' He contin\lcd,*' fays his biographer^ 
^^ under thefe bonds till the general deli# 
^ verance ;** it is therefore to be fuppofed^ 
chat he did not go to France^ aixd zSt again 
for the King, without the confent of his 
bondfman ; that he did not (hew his loyalty 
at the hazard of his friend, but by his firiend*i 
permiflion* 

Of tilt verfcs oti Oliver's death, in which 
Wood's narrative feenois to imply fbmething 
encoQiiaftick, there has been no appearance. 
There is a difcourfe concerning his governs 
nient, indeed, with verfcs intermixed, but 
iuch as certainly gained its author no j&iendf 
among tht abettors of ufurpation, 

A dodor of phyfick however he was m^de 
at Oxford, in December 1657 ; and ^ ^ 
commencemeni: of the Royal Society^ o£ 
which ast account has been publifhed by Dr^ 
Birch, he appears . bufy among the experi^ 
mental philofophers mxh the title of DoStm 
Cowleyr 

There? 
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Th^re is no rcifon for fuppofiog that he 
ever atteiiipted practice ; but his preparatory 
i):u(lies have contributed fomcthing to the 
honour of his country. Confidering Botany 
as neceffary to a phyfidan^ he retired inta 
Kent to gather plants ; and as the predomi* 
nance of a favourite ftudy affe£ts all fubordi- 
nate operations of the intelled. Botany in 
the mind of Cowley turned into poetry. He 
compofed in Latin feveral books on Plants, 
of which the firft and fecond difplay the qua- 
lities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; the third 
and fourth the beauties of Flowers in various 
meafures; and in the fifth and iixth, the 
ufcs of Trees in heroick numbers. 

At the fame time were produced from the 
fame univerfity, the two great Poets, Cow- 
ley and Milton, 6f ^iffiniilar genius, of op- 
poiite principles ; li^ut concurring in the 
eultivation of Latin poetry, in which the 
Englifl)^ till their works and May*s poem 
appsfamd, feemed tinable to conteft the 
palm tvith any. other of the lettered na« 
tions» 


If 
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if the Lt^ performances of Cowley ai)d 
Milton be compared, for May I hold to be 
fupecior io bothv the advantage feems to lie 
on the fide of Cowley. Milton is generally 
content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language; Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommo- 
dates the di£tion of Rome to his own con- 
ceptionsi 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence 
of his long fervice, and with tonfcioufnefs 
not only of the merit of ifidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abilities, he naturally ex- 
peded ample preferments i ahd, that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, 
wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a 
time of fuch general hope, that grieat num* 
bers were inevitably difappointed ; and Cow- 
ley found his reward very tedioufly delayed. 
He had been promifed by both Charles the 
firft iand fedond the Mailerfhip of the Savoy ; 
but V he loft it," fays Wood, " by certaia 
•^ perfons, enemies to the Mufes." 

Vol. L C The 
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Tlite negleft of the court was not his only 
mortificatipti ;; having, by ftK:h aiteration is 
he thought pix>per, fitted bis oJd Comedy of 
the Guardian for the ftagc, he produced it tp 
the publick uir3er the titk of ^ The Ctifcitor 
*^ of Coleman-ftreetv It was treated oa the 
ftage with great fcverity, and was. afterwards 
ceufured as a iatire on the kiog^s party. 

« 

Mr. Dryden, who weftt with Mr. Sprat to 
the firft exhibition; related to Mn Dennis, 
" that when they toJd Cowtey how little fa- 
'* vour had been (hewn him, he received the 
*' news of his ill fuccefs, not with fo much 
.^' firmnefs as might have been c%pcSted from 
. ^< fo gf eat a man.^ 

What firmnefs they cxpefled^ or what 
weaknefs Cowley difcovered, cannot be 
.known. He that miffed his end will nev^r 
be as much pleafed as he that attains it, evctti 
when he can impute no part, of his failure 
. to himfclf t , and when the end is to pleafe 
the multitude,., no . man perhaps h^ aright, 
in things admitting of gradation and com- 
parifon, to throw iiie whole blamHe upon his 

judges. 
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judges, and totally to exclude diffidence and 
Ami^hj a hiiis^tj.c0if^abufnc& of hk oWti 

^ndlicklce. . .^ - ^ 


• r 


\ ' 


For ttze rge^tioh <rf tfai3 play, it is difl^uii 
i^yiv to find th€i reafoti : it certainty has, ia a 
tecf great degciee^ the ppvrer of fixing a^tea^ 
tion and exciting ^ merriment. From the 
charge of diftfieftton ' he exculpated litmfelf 
in his preface, by obferving how unlikdy it 
is that, having followed the royal familv 
througli all their diAfefles^ " he ftfould cbjiife 
** the time of their reftoration to b^|;ia a 
** quftrrcl with them.'* It appears, howjsyer^ 
from the Tbgatrical Regifter of Dbwne^ the 
prompter, to have been popularly coniidered 
ai a fatixie an the Hoy^Hft^. 

if btt be might (Itorten this tediom {vlC^ 
penfe, h« published his pret^nfione and his 
£iconeent^ in an ock called *' The Com- 
^ plaint j" in which he ftyies hirrtiilf the 
melancholy Cowley. This met with th« ufual 

fortune of complaints, and feems to have ex- 

■" . * ' 

cited more contempt than pity. 


■« •* ^ 
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M COWLEY. 

Thefi^ milucky incidentst are brctughtf iwff^ 
llcioufly enough, together in fome ilanzasi 
written about that time, on the choice of a 
laureat; a mode of fatire, by which, fincc it 
was firft introduced by Suckling, parhaps 
every generation of poets has been teazed ; 


c 


Savoy-miffing Co^ky came into the court. 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him fo good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to a41 he could fay ; 
' Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly ; 
Writ verfes unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement defire of r^rement now 
came again upon him. ^* Not finding," fays 
the morofe Wood, " that preferment ccwi- 
** ferred upon him which he expected, while 
^* others for their money carried aivay *mc^ 
"places, he retired difcoatented )n|a Sai:* 

rey, 
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" Hewas now,*' fays the cop rtly Sprat, 
weary of the vexations and formalities of 
** an adive condition. He had been perplexed 

" with 
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'^with a long compliance to foreign inan« 
*^^ers, : He wa& fdtiated with the arts oif^ a 
^* oornt ; which fort of life, though his vir* 
^^ tue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
•* CDuld make it quiet. * Tbofe were the 
" reafons that moved him to follow the vio- 
^^ l^t inclination of his own mind, which, 
" in the greateft throng of his former bufi- 
^' nefs, had ilill called upon him, and re« 
^^ prefefited to him the true delights of {qH^ 
^^ taiy ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a 
•^ moderate revenue below the malice and 
M flatteries of fortune." 

So dif^rently are things feen, and Co dif*^ 
ferently are they (hown ^ but actions are 
viiible, thoVigh rnotivcs are fecret. Cowley 
certainly retired ; firft to Barn-elms, and 
afterwards to Ghertfey, in Surrey. He feems, 
hoiivever, to h^ve loft part of his dregd of 
i:h«^ imniof m^'n. He thought himfelf now 
fafe eto'ough from intrufion; without the de- 
fence of mountains and oceans ; and, ihflead 
of ieeking fhelter in America^ wifely wen# 
only fo far from the buftle of Xi^ a^ that he 

|night eafily find his way back, ivlien folir 

'''"'■' ' '\' . .- . ' ' '. • ' ' ' . ' - 

# L^AUegro of Milton, 
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u^ iho^ld grow t€4u>U9» liis^ f etreal : 'waf^ 

fcKA> olrtgihed, by the';i»lier4ft of thq £affl x)# 
Sc. AlUiif and th« duke of B^dkbi^ghiim, fttch^ 
2|^ leafe of -tbe Qjeeii'f l9*vl* a^ Ikifordsd hkt^ 
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.By tlM^.;l0y^t- of virtw* »nid of wilit witt 

!b^,f(>iicit(jvttfljr ^€dy if,:h^ toptv was bdppy/ 

l^thetn pierijfe criie of his lettefs aei^Wcjn*' 
l^liy preferred "by P^elf> which I rccbhiraend 
i|o th^ Ctoiiderlfior) df aU that may httmh^ 
pant for fqlitpde. . , . •- 


f* Cbertfey^ aj Nfey,;i665, 
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^ -5' The^ fi^^ft night' that I ciaoe httfocr I 
^c^ughx fo great a cold, with a dcft^xiou of 
*ij rheynai, a?( made ntre k^ep my chamber U^^ 
V day^^ And, two after^, had fuch a h¥m£s> 
*' :,Qn it5y:ifibs:wi|:b aJaU> that I am yet uq- 
*:«' abje Cd:^»oye or tifrn. itnyfelf'in mf bed*i 
*'' This is my p^rfonal fbrtun»e here to bcgitt> 
*i; with. .Aijd» betides, I.cin.get no, money 
'* from my teuaats, aud havjp ^ny meadows 
: . ; 7 X " eaten 
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^* eaten up every night by cattle put in by 
" my ne^hbaUrs. What this fignifies, or 
*> lii^y GOtne to in time, God kno^v^ j if it 
*^ be ofnitious, it can end in nothing kfs 
♦• than htoging^ Another rr.isfdtrtune has ' 
^* bottii and ftf angfcr than all the reft^ that 
^^ you hai* broke youjf word with me, and 
*^ failed to Cc^tte,: eycn though you told Mr. 
** Bois thatytau would. This k what they 
^' call Monjiri Jtmile. I do hope to recover 
*^ roy late hurt fo farre within five or fix 
^* days (though it be uncertain yet whether* 
^^ J fliall ever recov^er it) as to walk about- 
*^ again. And then, mfethinks, you and I 
^< and thi Dean might be very merry upon 
^^-Si Anne's Hill. You niight very cdnve- 
^^ niently come hither the way of Hampton 
^* Town, lying tbet-e one night. I write this 
»* ih pain, and can fay no more: Verbum' 

He did not long enjoy the .f)leafure or^ 
fufFer the uneafinefs of folitude ; for he died 
at the Porch-houfe * in Chertfey in 1667, ^" 
the 45th year of his age. 

* Now in the poffefiion of Mr. Clarke, Alderman of 
London«i 

. C 4 He 
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He was buried with great pomp ncaf 
Chaucer and Spqifer ; and king CbiU'les pro-- 
nounced, *• That Mr. Cowley haii'fio( left si 
** better man behind him in iBflgtend/V Hq 
is reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the moft ^ni-r 
able of mankind; and this po{i^hui|K>ii$:ptairQ'» 
may be fafely credited, as^ it has titrtx bcet^^ 
contradifted by enyy or by ^^^9^. - 

Such are the remarks and memarials whkl^ 
i l^aye been able to add to the narrative of 
Dr. Sprat ; who, writing wh^n : th^ feuds of 
the civil war were yet recent, and thei min<§a'' 
of either party eafily irritated, was pbliged tq 
pafs oyer many tranfaflion^ in geiieral ex-? 
preffipn?, and to leave curiofity often un-i 
fatisfied. What he did not tell, caqnot how- 
ever nqw be known. I muft therefore re-» 
comniend the perufal of his work, to whicl^ 
my narration can be confidered only as ^ 
Render fupplemcntt 
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COWI-.EY, like other poets who have 
adtlen with narrqw views, and, inftead of 
ICfacing }ntel)e^ual pleaiure to its natura) 
fourpes ia the fplpd of man» paid their court 
fQ ten^rairy prejudices, has been at one time 
too much prai%l, an^ top muph negle^ed at 
W-Ofhe/, • , ■ 

I 

Wit, like all other things fubjed by their 
pature to tlie choice of man, has its changes 
and £a(hion^, apd at ({i^rept tipies take$ 
di^rent forms* . A^out the t^glnpi^g of thp 
^yepteenth century appeared a race of wrir 
l^^rs that inay be tjermed the inetaphyiical 
poets ; of whom, ip ^ cf iticifxp on the work^ 
pf Cowley, it is not improper ^o give fome 

The metaphyfical ppets were men of leam«Y 
ing, anjd to fliew their learning was theii; 
whole endeavour; but, unluckily refolving 
to (hew it in rhyme, ^nftead of writing ppcr 
try, they qrily wrote yerfe$, and ycry pften 
fpch yerfes as ftopd the tri^l of the finger 
J^ptef fhan of the ear j for the modulatioi^ 
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was fo imperfeft, that they were only fpjmd 
to be verfes by counting the fy] lables. 

If thtJ hthGT of ctititifm ht$ rightly d«i6ir 
mitiat^ poetry t.^ fAfiJuififtn, tift" imitatht 
iirt^. thefe wrltcf s will, Without griat vft^ti^^ 
lofe their right t^ the nattte'of ^trf; for 
they catittot be ftjd to haa^ imitittfij ahy 
thing ; they neither copied nature npit life;- 
neither painted the forms of matter^ npr rg^ 
pcfented the o|)emiofts of Jrttel^ ^ 

^ Thofc however who deny them «o W 
jjocts, jtUowthcmt6b«wit8. Drydett C61I5' 
ftffes of himfelf and his contcmportktiteS, that- 
they fkll below Donne in wit, biit- maintain V 
that they furpafs hin^ i^ poetry^ * I 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, a«* 
being, *^ that which has been often thought, 
•* but Wi^ never before ib well exprefied,'* 
they certainly never attaiAed, noi*evet*fouj^fe^ 
it ; for they endeavoured to be fingUlar \n 
their thoughts, and were carelefs of their 
di<Sion. Biit Pope^s account of wit is un- 
doubtedly erroneous : he deprefies it below 
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in^ aitural dignity, anci reduces it froin: 
jfbdngth of thoxi^ht to happiaef^ of language.* 

; If by $ niote noble and .mora adequate! 
)Conc*ptkHi that be confidercd'aB-Wit^ whidt^ 
is at pnjce natural and new, that which, 
jChou^ not obvious, is, upon ie^ firft^ pior 
dQ^ia^f acknowledged to be juft ; if it b^ 
that, which he that never fpuiwiit, wond(?fi 
how be Doififed; to wit of this kind the fi^e« 
tapliyfijcal poets hswc fcldom riteii. Thdir 
thoughts arc often new, but {e\dom natnri^l \ 
tjjej are not obyiqos, but i>eitlier arc they' 
juft) and the leader, far from wo^dctrin^ 
t;hat ho njiiied them, wonders more fre*- 
(juently by what peryefeneft of induftry they 
were earer found* 

. . • " ... , . •- .. 

. But Wit, abftra6:cd frdrxi irs'eBed^updn^ 
t;he hearer, may be mofe rigoroufly and^lii-^ , 
lb£bphi|cally confidered as a kiiid of difc^rdio^- 
cofuaors ; a cpmbiuation' of diffinlilar image^^ - 
dr difcovery of occult rcfemblances in things 
apparently unlikei Of wit, thus defined^,' 
they have more than enough. The nioft- 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
together; nature and art are ranfacked for 

illuftrations. 


I 
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]|jluftrations> comprifons, and alluiions j 
tbeir kaming inftrcu^s^ aiid thtir fabtilty 
/iir|Hri{es; but the reader icommonly thinks 
]lisimpraveGMiit dearly bought, iind, though 
lie rpmcitime$ admires, : is feldont pleafed. 

From this account of their compofitions it 
wiil be readily inferred, that they were nol 
Ipiccefsful iti reprefenting or moving the af* 
fe^ioaSf As they were wholly employed on 
ibmf^thing unexpeded and furpiiiing, they: 
hsd no regard to that uniformity^ of fentknent 
whigh enables m to cpnceive and to excite 
l^e paij^s and the ple^ure of other minds : 
they neyer enquired what, on any ocicafion^ 
th^ ihould have faid or done ; but wrote ra^ 
tfaer as beholders than partakers; of human 
Dature; as Beings looking upon good and; 
evil, impaii}ve and at leifure.; as EpicUf^n 
^ de|tfe$ nuking remarksion thca^ops of men/ 
and ^ho viciijitudes .of life,, without interefV 
^d \fithc!Ut emotion;: Their qpurtfhip wa& 
Toid Qf fqndi>efs, and theinlamtent^ition of 
^jTQW. 'Their wifh was.finly to fay wha^ 
ih^. ^9P^ \^^ h*?^ i«vcr. f^id- before, 

* * 

Nor 
5 
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Nor wjks the fubltme more' within their 
reach than the pathetick ; for they never au 
tempted that coitoprehenfion and expanfe of 
thought which at once fills the whole miitd^ 
and of which the firft tSc&, is fudden afto* 
wihment, and the fecond vxational adinira* 
tion. Sublimity is produced by aggregation; 
land Uttlenefs by diiperfion. Great thoughts 
are always general, and confift in pofitioas 
not. limited by exceptions^ and in defcriptions 
not deicemling to minutenefs. It is with 
great propriety that Subtlety, which in itt 
original import means exility of particIeB, is' 
taken ia its jnetaphorical maning for nicety 
of diftin&ioa;^ Thdfe writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty could have little hope of 
greataefs ; for great things cannot have ef* 
cappd former obfervatjon* Their attempts 
were always analytick ; they broke every 
im^ge into fragments: and could no more 
reprefenty by their / flender conceits and la- 
boured particularities^ the profpefh of na* 
ture, or the fcenes of life, than he^ who 
difleds a fun-beam with a prifm, cati exhibit 
the wide effulgence of a fuxpmer noon. 

• What 
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' What they waited hbwcyer of the^TuUlifiie^ 
they endeavoiired td fupply by hyperbole $ 
their ampU£cdtbn h^d ik> KraitB ; they left 
jiot only reafcm but fency bchiad them ; arid 
produced combinations of confuled magaifi^ 
ccrice, that aoC ooly eovld , not be credited^ 

hut could oot be im^iuedi 

• ■ ■ • • 

: '■ ^ . ■ . ... A 

Tet great labour, dire<Sbed by great abilif 
Ut% is never wholly loft : if they frequently 
threw away .their wit upon ^lib a»cei£s^ 
they Itkewife fometirQes ^rxaak out uaex^ 
pe(9ied truth : if their conceits were far^ 
fetched^ they were often worth jthe carriages 
To write on their plan^ it was at leaft necd^ 
fary to read and thinks No man could bt 
bor3 a metaphyseal poet^ noc. a^me tht 
iHguity of a writer, by defcription^ copied 
from defcriptions^ by imitations borrowed 
from imitations, hy traditional imagery,^ and 
hereditary fimilies, by readinefs of i?hyme>' 
and Yolubility of fyilables- 

: , ;Iri .per ufing the works of this race of au-* 

thors, the mind is.exeixifed either by recoU 

ledlion or inquiry ; either fomething already 

! ' learned 
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"Itaroed w to be riitriewd^ or fometKing new 
h to: be examined* If their greaniefs ieldom 
elevdtos^ their acUtenef^ often furprifes ; if 
the imajgiaatloa i$ not alivays gratiiicd, at 
Jbaft the powers of refl^ton and comparlfbn 
^re employed ; amd in the mafk of materiab 
vrhieh ingenious ahfurditj has thrown toge- 
ther, genuine wit and ufeful knowledge may 
Jbe foiOftin^s &und, buried perhaps in grofi^ 
uoh of QsprdSxoHt but nfefui'to thofe who 
kopyff tfhdit value ; and fuch as« wheii they 
njre expanded to perfpicuity^ and poliihed to 
jfikgance, may give Inftre to works which' 
have mnre propriety though lef^ copioufnds 
of fentitnent. 

' Thxskindof writings which was, I belieye, 
fapfiowed fram Marina and his fbilowe/j, 
had bsen recrommeaded by the example of 
Donne, a isiaa of very esteniive and various 
knowledge ; and by Jonfon, whofe maniWr 
refembled that of Donne more in the ruggcd- 
,m{s of his lines than in the caft of his ien- 
timents* 
'■'•.■,■•*.■ 

When thfiirreptiftatioA mm high, they had 
-undoubtedly more imitators, than time has 

left 
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left behind. Their immediate Tucceflbrd, olf 
whom any remembrance can be fatd tor re« 
main, were Suckling, Waller, Denham^ Cow^ 
ley, Cleiveland, and Miltoni t)enham an4 
Waller fought another way to fame, by im* 
proving the harmony of our nximbcrs* Mil^ 
ton tried the metaphyfick ftylc only in his 
lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, aiKl excelled, his predecefibrs, 
having as much ientimenti and more mufick* 
Suckling neither improved verfification. nor 
abounded in conceits. The faOiionable flyle 
remained chiefly with Cowliey ; Suckling could 
not reach it, axid Milton difdained it^ 

Critical Remarks arc not eafily under- 
fiood without examples ; and J have therefore 
pollened inftances of the modes of writing by 
which this fpecies of poets, for ppets they 
were called by themfelves and their admirers, 
was eminently diflinguiihed« 

AS the authors of this race were perhaps 
more deiirous of being admired than 
underftood, they fometimes drew their con-' 
cits from recedes of learning not very much 

frc* 


frtqikented by coihmoh readers of {ioetry^ 
iThtis Cowley on Kno^M^e: 

^ The facred tree midft the hit orchdird grtw i 
The phoenix Truth did on It rfcft. 
And built his perfum'd oefi^ 
^hat right Porphyrian tree Which did true W* 
gitk Oiew. 
Each ll^af did learned ootldns givd^ 
Arid th* apples wete demonftrgtive t 
So ilczt their colour ^nd divine. 
The vefy fliade they cail did other lights otltP^ 
ihine. 

On Afiacreon aontihuittg ft hv&t In his dki 
Love was with thy life entwiti'd» 

Clofe Sis heat with j6« is '}Qiti% 

A powerful brsUid pi^fcriJbM the date 

Of tbine> like M^leager*^ fate* 

Th* antiperiftafis ^f z^ 

Mojse en&xxi'd thy amoious t^e. 

In the fplhfwwig verfes we b^ve ^n alluddil 

to a Kabb^ni^al opiuioa 9{»2C|grpiiqg Manna i 

Variety I aOt loot ; givemto»e 
Tp JivejpetpetuaUy xipop* 

The perfon Love does to us fit, 
Like manna^ has the tafte of all id iU 

Vol. h D Thu« 
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Thus Donne fhews his medicinal knowledge 
in fome encomiaftic verfes : 

la every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it freih and new. 

If 'twere not injured by extrinfique blows ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you^ of learning and religion^ 
And virtue and iuch ingredients^ have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or (aid. 

Though the following liiics of Donne, on 
{he laft night of the year, have fom^thing 
in them too fcholaftick, they arc not inek- 

« 

gant : • 

This twilight of two years, not pad nor next, 
Sdme embkiii is of me, or I of this. 

Who, meteor-like, of fluff and fdrm perplext, 
Whofe what and wherci, ift difputation is. 
If I fhould call me any thing, ihould mifs. 

I fum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor tp tb^ old, nor creditor to th' new. 

That cannot fay^ my thanks I have forgot, 
Nor truft I this with hopes ; and yet fcarcetrue 
This bravery is, fince thefc times fhew'd me 

A 

you, ' Donne # 

Yet 
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Vet more abftnife and profound is Donne^s 
jrefle£lion upon Man as a M icrocofm : 

If men be worlds, thete is iil every dne 
Something tb aiifwei- in fome prdpdrtion 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue,. (Jur form's fotm, and oiir foul's foul is. 

ft\ F thoughts fo far*- fetched, as to be not 
only tlnexpefted, but unnatural, all 
their books are fblL 

To a lady, ^o wrote pbe{ies for rings. 

They, who above do various fcircles find. 
Say, like a ring th' sequator heaven does bind. 
When heaveii Hull b^ adorn 'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven than *tis, will be) 
^Tis thou mUft write the poefy there. 
For it wanteth one as yet. 
Though the fun pafs through 't twice a year. 
The fun, which is efteem'd the god of wit*. 

Cowley. 

The difficulties which, hdve been ralfed 
about identity, in philofophy, are by Cowley 
With ftill mote perplexity applied to Love : 

Five years Igo (fays (lory) I lov'd you. 
For which you call me moft inconftant now ; 
Parddn me, madam, you miftake the man ; 
For I am not the fame that I was then ; 

D 2 No 
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No fleQits vtnr the 6me ^^ras dwa in t»e, 
Axid that fay ttibd u <ihiuig^ jtmtt&lf t^ ie«» 

The (ame thoughts to retam ftUI^ and iateots. 
Were more incoaftant far ; for accidents 
Mud: of all things moft ftran^ely incoaftant 

prove. 
If froQir one jfubje& they t^uiother move s 
My members then, the father members weic 
From whence thefe take their birth, which no\7 

are here. 
If then dits body krve what tV other di4> 
Twere inceft, which by nature is forbid# 

The love of difierent women is, in geo- 
graphical poetry , compared to travels thrcj0gh 
difiereut coontries : . 

Haft thou not found, each wcMan's bMaft 

(The land where thou haft travelled) 
Either by lavages poffeft. 

Or wild, and uninhabited .^ 

What joy could'ft tkke, or what feprfe* 
In countries founcivili^'d as thofe ? 
Luftf the fcorching dog ftar, heife 

Kage^ with immoderate heat ; 
Whilft Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 

In others makes the cold too great* 

And 
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., ,.Ajid where thde arc tempciate known. 
The foil's all Vanoi £ukl^ or rocky ft<^c* 

A lover, bDmt up by his afl^diap> is com* 
pared to Egypt: 

The fate of Egjpt I fuflain. 
And never feel the dew of rain^ 
Frfwn clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much mcnfhire owe 
To oveiflowings of the heart below. 

Cowl«ET« 

The lover fuppofes hi^ lady acquainted 
with the ancient laws of au^wy andt rites of 
facrifice : 

And yet this death of mine^ I fear^ 
Will ominous to her appear ; 

When found in every other part. 
Her facrifice is found without an hearts 

For the lafl tempeft of my death 
StaaM fi^K <Hit that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was hariponiled, h^s been 
recited of old ; but whence the difierent 
founds arofe, remained for a modem to dif- 
cover : 

Th* ungovern'd parts no correfpondence knew, 
' Aa artlefs war from thwarting motions' grew ; 

D 3 Till 
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Till they to number and fixt rules were broughtf 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe. 
Earth made the jBafe^ the Treble flame arofe. 

The tears of lovers are always of great 
poetical account ; but Doiiae has extended 
them into Worlds. If the lines ire not eafily 
undprftood, they may be read aga|n. 

On a round ball. 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Afia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing) JtlU 

So doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreffion grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent froni thee my hea^ 

yen diflblyed fot 

On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry out — Confufion worfe (on^w 
founded. 

Here lies a flic fun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the beft light to his fphere, 
Or each is both, and all, and fo 

They ui>to one; another nothing owe. 

Who 
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Who but Dortne woijld have thought that 
9 good man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be our trup glafs, through which 

we fee 
All, fince the being of all things is he. 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
' Things, in proportion fit, by perfpedtive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

Who would imagine it poffible that in a 
.very feW lines fo many remote ideas could be 
brought together ? 

Since *tis my doom. Love's underlhrieve, 

e Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my She Advowfoh fly < 

Inqumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end, 
And hold the contraft thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how foon the market fails. 
Your fex lives f after than the majes j 
^ s if to meafure age's fpan. 
The fobcr Julian were th' acount pf man, 
Whilft you live by, the fleet Gregorian. . 

. Ci.£IVfiLAND# 

D4. OF 


^^ theie m»y b»e examples 5 , *.. 

By every wind, that cqmcs this vf^f. 
Send me at leaft a figh or twQ, 
Su(ih and fo many Til repay 
^s Ihall th^nfifelves make winds to get to you,, 

In tears III ws^ft^ thefe eye^ 
Py Love fo vaiply fed ; , 

* 

$0 luft of old the pelbge pui>iihed. 

Co^yLE1f^ 

All arm^d in brafs the richeft drefs of war^i 
(A difilial glwiovES %ht) he Ihqne afal-, . 
The fun himfelf ftarted with, fudden fright. 
To fipe his beacus return fq difnial bi^ighc. 

COWLEX* 


•^.v 


An univerfal ^onfternation : 

His bloQdy eyes he hurls iround;^ his ftaip paw^ 
Teaif vip the ground j then runs he wild about, 
Laihing his angry tail a^d roaifing out«^ 

l^aits Cfeep into their den% and tremble there ^ 
Treesi, though no wind is girting, fliake with 

fear ; 
Silence and horror fill the place around : 
Echq itfclf dares f^arce repeat the found. 

^ Cowley* 

THEIR 
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Of hh Mtftrefi bathing : 



The fiib around ker crouded> as thty dcr 

To the falfe light that treacherous fUhtn fhew^ 

Jkjoid dl with as much eafe might taken be^ 

Asr fhe at firft took me : 
For ne'er did light fo cleat 
Among the wave* appear, 
!JtiOt2|[h everjrnight the fun himftlf fef theiJc, 

COWLST* 

IThe poetical efl^ of 7t Lover^s oaixie ufoq 

glafs; ' 

My name cngtafvM herein 
Potb contribute my firAtnefe oo this gla& i 

Which) ever lince that charm, hadi beea 
As ha^d as that which grav'd it was* 

Donne. 

^Tp HEIR contcits were fometimes flight 
* and trifling. 

On an inconfta&t woman : 

He enjoys ^hy calmy funihine now. 
And no breath ftirring hears. 

In the clear heaven of thy bxow^ 
No finalleit cloud appears* 

3 He 
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He fees thee gentle, fair and gay, 
And tni&$ tbe f»M:hJ^6 April fii ^hj; May; . - 

Upon a .p»ppr writteo with - t^e juiqc of 
|cmon» and read by the fire ; 


.1 


Nothing yet; in thee is feen ; 
]|at lyhen a genial heat ^yarms thee within^ 
A new-born wood of various lines there grows | 
Here buds an L, and there a B, 
Here fprouts a V, and there/ a T, 
/^tfi f\] t|ie gourilhing letters. ftand in rows.- 

Cowley, 

. A S they {bughr only for novelty, they did 
^ * not much enquire whether their allu- 
iions were to things high or low, elegant or 
grois; whether they compared the little tg 
the great, or the great to the little^ 

Phyfick an4 Chirurgery for a Lover. 

' Gently, ah geptly;, madam, toucl^ 

The wound, which you yourfelf have made j 
That pain muft rieeds be very much. 

Which makes me of your hand afraid. 
Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak for purgings gi:ow, 

CoWLEYt 

The 
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The World and a Clock. 

Mahol, tU' kiferior world^s fiuitaltic face. 
Through all the turns of matter's maze did trace; 
Great Nature's well*fet clock in pieces took ; 
On all the fprings and fmalleft wheels did I0OI; 
Of life and motion i and with equal art 
Made up again the whole of every partt 

CoWtET* 

A coal-pit has not often found Its poet ; 
but, that It may not want its due honour, 
Cleiveland has paralleled it with the Sun ; 

The moderate value of our guiltlefs ore 
Makes no man atheift^ and no woman whore ; 
Yet why ihould hallowed veftal's facred Ihrine 
Deferve more honour than a flaming mine 9 
Thefe pregnant wombs of beat would fitter |>e 
Than a few embers^ for a d^ity. 

Had he our pits, the Perfian would admire 
No fun; but warm 's devotion at pur fire : 
He'd leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcao 'bove that waggoner. 
For wants hfs heat, pr light ? or would have 

(lore 
Of both ? 'tis here : and what can funs give 

more ? 
Nay, what's the fun but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

7 Then 
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Then let this truth reciprocally run. 

The fun's Ixeaven's! coiJiuyy and coals our fuit« 

No family 
Ere rigg'd A foul for heaven's dlfcovcry^. 
With whom more venturers might bokHy darp 
Venture their 6akes^withhim,iojo^ toihare. 

DOKNE. 

^^ HEIR thoo^ts and expreflions were 
I fDmetiiBe& grofsly abfurd, and fuch. dfi 
no. figures or licence caa recoyncile U> tbp 
imderftanding- 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head, 

Down on cold earth ; and for a while was^dead^ 

And my freed foul to a ftrange fomewbere fled ; 

Ah, fottiih foul, faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly : 

Fool to refume her broken chain ! 

And row her galley here again t 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemned and deftir/d is to burn ! 

Once dead, how can it be. 
Death Ihould a thing fo*pIeafant feem to thee. 
That thou fhould'ft come to live it o*er again i^ 
me > Cowley* 

A Lover's 
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A Lover's licart:, a lianfl grena3(v 

Wo dbo im ftubbdni heart, jf oace miae corns 
lato the felf-;£iBie tooax^ 
'Twiil tear aad blow up all within. 

Like a grenado (hot into a m2gazin« 

Thmi (hall Ixwc keep the aihes, aad torn parts. 
Of both our l>rokeQ hearts : 
Shan out of both one new one make ; 

Fxom l^r's tVattayi from mine^ the metal 
take. 

TJie poetical Propajjation of Light : 

The Prince 'S favour is diffusM^o'er. all, 

Fxom which all fortuaes, names, and natures 

mi; 

Then from thofe wombs of Stars, the Bride'* 
bright eyes, 

At' every glance a conftellation flies, 
And fowcs the court with liars, and doth prevent 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firmam^t : 
wFidl her eye kindles trfher ladies* eyes, 

Thmfi^ml^rbeauB their jewelsluflres rii^} 

And from their jewels torches do take fire. 
And all h warmth, and light, and good defire* 

DoNNE# 


THEV 
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THEY were IP very little care to clottitt 
their ilotiotis with elegance of drefs^ 
and therefore niifs the notice and the pi^ife 
which are often gained bj thofej who think 
lefs^ bu^ are more diligent to adorn theLf 
thoughts* 

That a riilftrefs beloved is fairer ni idea 
than in reality, is by Cowley thus expreflcd 2 

Thou iamy fancy doll much higher fland^ 
Than women can be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
And I rtiuft needs, Tm furc, a lofcr be. 
To change thee, as thou*rt there, for very tfiee* 

jThat prayer and labour (hould co-operate, 
are thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us, are fuch inixt Engines fcftmd. 
As hands of double office : for the ground 
We till with them J and them to heaven we 

raife; 
Who prayerlefs labours, or without'this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, 
the danger of procraftinatibn, is thus illuf- 

trated :' 

» 

— That which I fhould have begutt 

In my youth's morning, now late muft be done J 

And I, as giddy travellers muft do. 

Which 




V 

Which ftray or ileep all day, and having loft 
Light land ftre&gth^ dark and tirM muft then 
ride poll. 

Ail that Man has to do i^ to live and die ; 
the fum of humanity is comprehended *by 
Donne in the following lines : 

- . » 

Think in how poor a prifon thou didil lie ; 

After, enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Thlnk^ when 'twas growa to moft, 'twas a pocMT 

inn, 
A province pack'd Up in two yards of £kin^ 
And that ufurp'd, or threatened with a rage 
Of ficknefles, or their true mother, age. 
But think that death hath now enfranchised thte; 
Thou haft thy expanlion now, and liberty ; 
Think, that a rufty piece difchargM is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own, 
And freely flies : this to thy foul allow. 
Think thy fliell broke, think thy foul hatched 

but now. 


THEY 
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♦ 

'IpHEY were fometlmes lodelicat^ ^d 
•*• difgufting. Cowley thus apoftrophlfcs 
beauty; 

—Thou t3rraiit, which feav'ft bo tnan free ! 
iPhou fttbde thief^ from wtem nought fafe mA 

be! 
Thou murthcrer^ which haft kill'd^ and devil|, 

which would'ft damn nxe. 

l:^hus be adcbefiis hh y&Rxeik ^ 

Thou whoj m mmy ^.prqpdctjr. 

So truly art the fiin to me^ 

Add one more likMcbp which I'm fuoe jou ^an^ 

iUd let me aod xsff fun b^ct a mvu 

Thus he reprefents the meditations <>f a 
Lover: 

Though in thy thoughts fcarce any traiSt} Jiave 
been 

So much as of original fitt, 
Such charms thy beauty wears as xtit^tA 
Defires in dying confcft faiiits excite4 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep i 

Awake^ all men do luft fdr thee^ 
And fomc enjoy thee when they ileepi 
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The true tafte of Tears : 

Hither with cryfial vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears^ which are Love's wine. 

And try your miftrcfs' tears at home ; 
For all are falfe, that tafte not juft like mine* 

This Is yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a dill. 
As that which frbm chaPd mu(k->cat*s pores 
doth trills 
' As the almighty balm of th* early Eaft, 
Such are the fweet drops of my miftrefs^ breads 
And on her neck her fkin fuch luflre fets. 
They feem no fweatrdrops, but pearl coronets : 
Rank fweaty froth thy miftref^' brow defiles. 

DoNKE. 

npHEIR expreffions fometimcs raife hor- 
ror, when they intend perhaps to be 
pathetic : 

As men in hell are from difeafes free, 
. . .So from all other ills am I, 

Free frojm their known formajity : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

Cowley. 

Vol, I. E THEY 


so 
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npHEY WW not always ftriftly curious^ 
■*• whether the opiniotis from which thcjr 
drew their iltuftrations wcte true ; It was 
enough that they were popular. &con re- 
marks, that feme falfehooijs are continued by 
tradition; becaufc they Ibpply commodious 
allulions. 

It gave a piteous groan^ and fo it broke ; 

In vain k fpmething would have fpoke : 

Thp love within too firoiig.fQr 'c was> 

Like poifon put into a Venice-glafs. 

Cowley. 

TN forming defcriptiohs, they looked out 
not for images, but for conceits. Night 
has been a common fubjedt^ which poets have 
contended to adorn. Dryden's Night is well 
known ; Donne's is as follows : 

Thou feeft me here at midnightj^ now all reft: 
Time's dead low-water i when all minds diveff 
To morrow's buiinefs, when the labourers^ faai^ 
Such reft in bedj, that their laft church-yar3 

grave, 
Subjeft to change, will fcarce be a type of this*. 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 
To-morrow, ileeps ; when the condemned man. 
Who when he opes his eyes, muft fliut them then 

5 Again 


Agab by death, although l^dl^atch he l$ep. 
Doth pradife d\ ing by a lixth AlPtp^ 
Thou z,\ this midnight feed me; 

T T muft be however confeded of theft wri- 
tcrs, chat if they are upon common fobjefts 
often unneceffarily and unpoeticalljT fubde ; 
yet whexe icholaflick fpeculatioi) caiftbe pro* 
perly adrpitted, their coploufneis and acute* 
pefs may juftly be {idmired. What Cowley 
has written upon Hope, ih^ws an unequalled 
fertility of invention : 

Hopci wbofe vBc^k being ruiti*d i^ 
Alil^^ if it fucceed^ and if it mils ; 
Whom good or ill doe$ equally oonfound^ 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma woqnd. 
Vain (hadow^ which doft vanilh quite. 
Both at full noon and perfed: night ! 
The ftars have not a poffibility 
Of bleffing thee ; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
*Tis Hope is the moft hopelefs thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold tafter of delight. 

Who, whilfl thou fbouWA but taAe, dcvour'ft 

it quite ! 
Thou bring'ft us an eftate, yet leav*ft us poor^ 
By clogging it with legacies before ! 

E 2 . • The 
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The joys which wc entire fhould wed, 
G)me' deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be, 
. Such .mighty cuftom*s paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine, kept clofe docs better tallc ;. . 
. If it take air before, its fpirits waftc. 

To tnc following cotnparifbn of a tnan that 
travels, and his wife that ftays at hpmcy with 
a pair of compafles, it may be doubted whe- 
ther abfurdity or ingenuity lias the better 
claim : 

Our two fouls therefore, which are one, 
Though I muft go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an cxpanfion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. ' ' 

« ■ I 

If they be two, they are two fo 

As ftiff twin-compafles are two. 
Thy foul the fixt foot, makes no Ihow 

To move, but. doth, if th' other do. 

And though it in the centre fit, 
Yet when the other far doth.roam, 
. . Jt leans, and. hearkens after it. 

And grows eredt, as that comes home. 


Such wilt thou be to me, who muft 
Like th' other fact, obliquely run. 


Thy 
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Thy firmnefs makes my circled juft. 
And makes mc end where I begun. 

DOKNE. 

In all thefe examples it Is apparent, that 
whatever is improper or vicious, is produced 
by a voluntary deviation from nature in pur- 
fuit of fornething new and ftrange ; and that 
the writers &il A give delight, by their defirer 

of exciting admiratiop. 

» 

TTAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a 
general reprefentatioii of the ftyle and 
fentiments of the metaphyfical poets, it is 
now proper to examine particularly the works 
of Cowley, who was almofl the laft of that 
race, and undoubtedly the beft. 

His Mifcellanies contain a colledion of 
Ihort conipofitions, written fome as they were 
diftated by a mind at leifure, and fome as 
they were called forth by different occafions i 
with great variety of ftyle and fentiment, from 
burlelquc levity to awful grandeur. Such an 
aflfemblage of diverfified excellence no other 
poet has hitherto afforded. To choofe the 
^cft, among many good, is one of the mofl 

E 3 bazar- 
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hazardous attempts of criticKm. I know fiot 
whether Scaliger himfelf has perfuaded many 
readers to join with him in his preference of 
the two favourite odes, which he eftimate& in 
his raptures at the value of a kingdom. I 
will however venture to recommend Cowley's 
firft piece, which ought to be infcribcd To my 
mufii^ for want of which t^ fecond couplet 
is without reference. When the title isadded, 
there will ftill remain a defeft; for every 
piece ought to contain in itfelf whatever is 
necefiary to make it intelligible, ^ope has 
ibme epitaph^ without names; which are 
therefore epitaphs to be let, occupied indeed 
for the prefent, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rivaU 
It was about the time of Cowley that ^/>, 
which had been till then ufed for Inielle^ton^ 
m contradiftinaion to IVilU took the meaning, 
whatever it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the paflages in which poets have 
exemplified their own precepts, none will 
cafUy be found of greater excellence than that 
in which Cowley condemns exuberance of 
Wif: 

Yet 
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Yet \]S HOC to adorn and giM tach party 

That ihews more coft thzn arc. 
|ew€k at aofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit^ let none be there. 

Several lights will pot be feet^^ 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick Tth* Iky, 
' If thofe be liars which paint the galaxy. 

In Ills verTes to lord Falkland, whom every 
itian of his thne was proud to praife, there 
aire, as tjiere niuft be in all Cowley^s compo-* 
fitions, fbtpe ftriking thoughts ; but they are 
not well wrought. His elegy orj Sir Henry 
Wotton is vigorous and happy, the feries of 
thoujghts is eafy and natural, and the conclu« 
(ion, though a little weakened by the intru- 
fion of Alexander^ is elegantand forcible. 

-h xtiay be remarked, that in this Elegy, 
;(nd iki moft of his encomiaftic poecns, he has 
forgotten or tiegfeded to naWM his heroes. 

111 hjs poem on the tieath of Hervey, there 
is t&uph praife, but little paffion^ a very jull: 
ilid atoplfe delineation of futh virtues as « ftu- 

E 4 ' -dbus 
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dious privacy admits, and fuch intcUcftual 
excellence as a mind not yet called forth to 
aftion can difplay. He knew hdw to diftin- 
guifh, and how to commend the qualities of 
his companion ; bmt when he wiftics to make 
us weep, he forgets tq weep himfelf, and 
diverts his forrow by imagining how his 
crown of bay i, if he had it^ wonld 4:racile \\i 
tht Jire„ It is the odd fate of this thought 
to be worfc for befng true. The bay-leaf 
crackles remarkably as it burns ; as therefore 
this property was iiqt a{ngt>ed ijt by chapcc, 
the mind muft be thpught fufficientlt at eafe 
that could attend t<yiach minutenefs of phy- 
fi^logy. 3ut the power of Cowley is not I9 
much to move the affedions, as to exercif? 
the undcrflanding. 

The Chronicle is a pompofition unrivalled 
a jid alqnc ; fi^ch gaf ety cjf fancy, fuch faci- 
lity of expreffion, fuch varied iimilitude, 
fuch a fucceilipa of images, and fuch a dance 
of words, it is vain to expe£t except from 
Cowley. His ftrength always appears in his 
agility; his volatility is not the flutter of a 
light„ but the bound of an elaAick mind. 
J^is levity never leaves his learning behind 

It; 
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It ; the moralift, the politician, and the cri- 
tick, mingle their iittluence even in this airy 
frolick of genius. To fuch a performance 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but 
not the knowledge ; Dryden could have Sup- 
plied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verfes to Davenant, which are vigo- 
roufly begun, and happily concluded, con* 
tain (orott hints of criticifm very juftly con- 
ceived and happily expreffed. Cowley's cri- 
tical abilities have not been fufficiently ob- 
ferved : the few decilions and remarks which 
his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis 
fupply, were at that time acceilions to £ng- 
li(h literature^ and (hew fuch (kill as raifes 
pur wifli for more examples. 

The lines from Jerfey are a very curious 
and ple^^ng fpecimen of the familiar defcend- - 
\ng to the burlefque. 

His two metrical diiquifitions Jbr and 
again/i Reafon, are no mean f^ecimeha of 
metaphyiical poetry. The ftanzas againft 
knowledge produce little convi<flion. In thofc 
which are intended to exalt the human fa«^ 

- culties, ' 
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culttes, Reafon has its proper t?Sk alBgncd 
itt that oF judgiogi not oT things revealed, 
but o^ the reilitjr of rcvelatiw. In the verfes 
for Reafon is a paffage which Behtkjr, in th? 
<mly EngUfli verfes which he b known to 
Rewritten, fecms to have copied, though 
the inferiority of an iosiitaton 


' The holy Book like the -eighth fphtre doesftBtaj 
Wkh thpufanxi lights of truth divbe, 
tp nun^rlets the ftars that to our tyt - 

It makes all hut one galaxy : 
Yet Reafon muft aSlR. coO ; for in fea^ 
60 vaft and idangerous as thefc^ 
■ Our oourfe by ftars above we omaot know 
Withwt |he compais too belovv, 

^fter this fays Bentley : 

Who travels in religioufi j^r$j| 
^ tnxth tnix'd with wor, clouds wiA r^ys, 
With Whifton wanting pyx «id Hats, 

lu the wide ocean finks or ftrays, 

. . • • • • , • . 

tpwley feems to have l^ad, what Milton is 
h^tfved tQ.havc wanted, thelkiUto rate his 
own |)ef fbrmances by theiirjuft Value, and has 
fherfcfore «lQJfed his Mifcellanies with the 
vex&s Bpon Crafliaw, which apparently excel. 

aU 
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all that have gone before them, and in which 
there are beauties which icommon authors may 
juftly think not only above their attainment^ 
but above their ambition. 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed the Anacrem^ 
tlques^ or paraphraftical tranflations of ibme lit* 
tie poems, which pafs, however juftly, under 
thenameof Anacreon, Of thole fongs dedicated 
to feftivity and gaiety, in which even the mo- 
rality is voluptuous, and which teach nothing 
but the enjoyment of the prefent day, he has 
given rather a pleafing than a faithful reprefen- 
tadon, having retained their fpritelinefs, but 
left their fimplicity. TheAnacreon of Cowley, 
like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the deco* 
ration of ibme modem graces, by which He is 
undoubtedly made more amiable to common 
readers, and perhaps, if they would honeftly 
declare their own perceptions, to far the 
greater part pf thofe whom courtefy and igno- 
rance are content to ftyle the Learnfed. 

Thefe little pieces will be found more fi- 
nifhed in their kind than any other of Cowley's 
works. The diflion (hews nothingof the mould 
of time, and the fentiments are at no great dif- 

tance 
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taiicc from our prefent habitudes of thought. 
Real mirth muft be always natural^ and^ na* 
ture is uniform. Men have been wife in very 
different modes ; but they have always laughed 
the fame way. 


V I 


Levity of thought naturally produced fami- 
liarity of language, and the familiar part of lan- 
guage continues long the fame : the dialogue 
of comedy^ when it is traftifcribed from popu- 
lar manners and real life, is read from age to 
age vvith equal pleafure. The artifice of in- 
verfion^ by which the eftabliflied order of words 
IS changed, or of innovation, by which new 
words or new meanings of words are intro- 
duced,, is praftifed, not by thpfe who talk to 
be underftood, but bv thofe who write to be 
admired. 

, The Aqacreontiqu^s therefore of Cowley 
give now all the pleafurc which they ever 
gave. If he was formed by nature for one 
kind of writing inbre than for anotlier, his 
povyer fpems.to liav^been greateft in the fa-^ 
miliar and the feftive. 


• ^ « 


The 
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' The n^t clafs of his poems Is called The 
Mt/irejsy^ of which it is,not neceflary to fele<9: 
any particulaf jpieces for praife or cenfure* 
They have all the fame beauties and faults, 
and nearly in the fame proportion. They 
are written with cxufaferance of wit, and with 
copioufneifs of learning; and it h truly af- 
ferted by Sprat, that the plenitude of the 
Writer's knowledge flows in upon his. page, 
fo that the reader is commonly furprifed into 
fome improvement. But, confidered as the 
verfes of a lover, no niari that has ever loved 
will much commend them. They are, nei- 
ther courtly nor pathetlckp have neither gal- 
lantry hof fondnefs. His praifes are too far- 
flight, and too hyperbolical, either to ^x- 
prefs love, or to excite it : every flanza' is 
crouded with darts and flames, with wounds 
and death, with mingled fouls, and with 
broken hearts. 

- f 

The principal artifice by which Tbe Mlf- 
fr>/S is filled with conceits is very copioufly. 
difplayed by Addifon. Love is by Coxviey, 
as by other poets, exprefled metaphorically 
"by flame and fire ; and that which Is true of 

I real 
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real fire is faid of love, or figurative fire, the 
fame word In the fame fentence retaining 
both fignifications. Thus,^ *' obfcrving the 
•* cold regard of his miftrefs's eyes, and at 
•* the Tame time their power of producing 
•* loVe in him, he considers them as buming- 
** glafTes made of ice. Finding himfelf able 
*• to live In the greateft extremities ef Iovq|. 
^^ he concludes the torrid zone to be habi*- 
•' table. Upon the dying of a tree, on which 
** h% had cut his loveSji^ he obferves, that hia 
•< flames had burnt up and withered the 
treeJ 


44 ^ ff 


Theie ^conceits Addifon calls mixed wit ; 
that is, wit which confifts of thoughts true 
in one fenfe of the exprefiion, and £al& in 
the other. Addifon's repreientation is fuf- 
ficiently indulgent. That conf ufion of imager 
niay entertain for a moment ; but being imr 
natural, k foon grows wearifome. Cowley 
delighted In It, as much as if he had invented 
it ; but, not to mention the ancients, he 
toisght have foun4 it full-blown in modern 
Italy* 

A^lc^ 
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Afpice quam variis diftringar Lefbia cuiis^ 
Uror^ & heu \ noftro manat ab ignc liquor ; 

Sum Nilus^ fumque JExtol fimul ; refiringite 
flammas 
Q lacrimae^ aut lacrimas €bibe fiamma mea^ 

One of the Severe theologians of that time 
cenfured him as having publifhed a book of 
profane and iafcivious Verfes. From the 
charge of profanenefs^ the conftant tenour of 
his life, which feems to have been eittiiiently 
vijrtuou$^^ and the. general tendency^ of hi$ agi^ 
nions, which difcover no irreverence of xieli- 
gion, muft defend him ; but that the accuia* 
tion of iaicivioufnefs is uujufl, the penilal of 
his works will fufiiciently evince. 

Cowley's Mt/irefs has no power of iedap- 
tion ; ^^ fhe plays round the hqad, butoouKS 
opt at the heart.'' Her beauty and al^ieii^oc^ 
her kindnefs and cruelty^ hef difdaia and ior 
conil^ncy».produce qo con^e^pndeQoe q^ ogof^ 
ti9n« His poetical accoxuat of the kIiXiv^. cf 
plants^ and cdiours of fbwers^ is tHM: perai^ 
withmor^U^ggiihfjrigidity. The^ooipoikiotis 
sure fuch as might have bewi^ written for p^ 
^ance by a heraiit^ or for hire l^y a fhil^foph^* 

cal 
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cal rhymer who had only heard of another 
fex ; for they turn the mind only on the writer, 
whom, without thinking on a woman but 
as the fubje^t for his talk, we fbmetimes 
fidctm as 'learned, and fometimes defpife as 
trifling, always admire as ingenious, and al- 
ways Condemn as unnaturaL 

The Phidarique Odes are now to be confi- 
dered; alpeciesofccmpofition, which Cowley 
thinks Pancirolus might have counted in bis liji 
^oft be loji inventions of ant Jquity^znA which he has 
"made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover* 

- ' The purpofe with which he has para*, 
phrafcd an Olympick and Nemeaean Ode, is 

by himfelf fufficiently explained. His endea- 
'vour was, not to fhew preafjy what Pindar 
'Jpoke^ but his manner of freaking. He was 

therefore not at all reftrained to his expref- 
'lions, nor much to his feritiments ; nothing 
*was required of him, but not to write as 
-^Pihdar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Ode the beginning is, 
*1 think, above the original in elegance, and 
"the conclufion below it in flrength. The 
* con- 
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connexion is fbppUcd with great pcrfpicuity, 
and the thoughts, which to a reader of lefs 
Ikill feem thrown together by cjiance, are 
concatenated without any abruption;^ Though 
the Engliih ode cannot be called a tiranflation, 
it may be very properly confulted as a com- 
mentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every 
where equally prefer ved. The following pret- 
ty lines are not fuch as his deep moutb was 
ufed to poiir : 

Great Rhea's fon. 
If in Olympus' top where thou 
Sitt'ft to behold thy facred ihow. 
If in Alpheus' filver flighty 
If in my verfe thou take delight. 
My verfe, great Rhea's fon, which is 
Lofty as that^ and {inooth as this. 

la the Nemeae^m ode the reader muft^ in 
mere juftice to Pindar, obferve that whatever 
is faid of the original new moony her tender 
forehead and her horns^ is fupcradded by his 
paraphraft, who has many other plays of 

■ 

words and isoxy Xiri{yMai!ol9 to the original, 
Voi.l. F The 
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The table, free for every gueft. 
No doubt will thee admit, 
And feaft more upon thee, than thou on it, . 

He fometimes extends his author's thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympio* 
nick an oath is mentioned in a fingle word^ 
und Cowley fpends three lines in fwearing 
by the Cqftdian Stream. We are told, of 
Theron's bounty, with a hint that he had 
enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in 
rhyming profei 

But in this thanklefs world the giver 

Is envied even by the receiver ; 

'Tis now the cheap and frugal fafliion ' ^ 

Rather to hide than own the obligation : 

Nay, 'tis much worfe than fo j 

It now an artifice does grow 

Wrongs and injuries to do, 

Left men Ihould think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the. 
firft rank in learning and wit, when he was 
dealing but fuch minute morality in fuch 
feeble di(^ion, could imagine, either waking 
or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar., 


V 
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In the following odes, where Cowley 
choofes his own fubjefts, he fometimes rifeS 
to dignity truly Pindarick , and^ if fome de* 
ficiencies of language be fotgiveh, his ftrains 
are* fuch as thofe of the Thebah bard were 
to his contemporaries ; 

Begin the fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the j'ears to come, a numerous and. 
well-fitted quire. 

All hand in hand do decently' advance. 
And to my fong with fmooth and equal mcafure 
dance ; 

While the dance lafts, how long foe'er it be. 
My mufick's voice fliall bear it company; 

Till all gentle notes be downed 

In the laft trumpet^s dreadful found. 

After fuch enthufiairiij who will not la- 
ment to find the poet conclude with lin^s 
like thefe ! 

But (lop, my Mufe — 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegafus Clofcly in. 

Which does tq rage begin — 
— *Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth*d horfe— 
*rwill no lanikilful touch endure, 
But flings writer and reader too that fits not fure. 

F 2 The 
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The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all 
the writers of rfic metaphyfical race, is that 
of purfuing his thoughts to their laft rami- 
fications, by which he lofes the grandeur of 
generality ; for of the greatcft things the 
parts are little ; what if little can be but 
prietty, and by claiming dignity become? ri- 
diculous. Thus all the power of defcription 
is deftroyed by a fcrupulous enumeration; 
and the force of metaphors is loft, when the 
mind by the mention of particulars is turned 
more upon the original than the fecondary 
fenfei more upon that from which the illuf- 
tration is drawn than that to which it is 
applied. 

^ 

Of this we have a vtry eminent example 
in the ode intituled T%e Mufe^ who goes to 
take the air in an intellectual chariot, to 
which he harneffes Fancy and Judgement, 
Wit and Eloquence, Memory and Invention : 
how he diftinguifhed Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to 
Motion, he has ijot explained ; we are how- 
ever content to fuppofe that he could have 
jiiftified his own fiftion, and wifh too fee the 

Mufe 

■ 
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Mufe begin her career ; but there is yet more 
to be done. 

Let the fofiilion Nature mount, and fet 
The coachman Art be fet ; 
And let the skky footmen^ running all befide. 
Make a long row of goodly pride ; 
Figures, conceits, raptures, and fcntenccs. 
In, a welUwordedidrefs, 

And innocent loves, and pleafant truths, and 

ufeful lies. 
In all their gaudy liveries. 

Every mind is now diigufted with this 
cumber of magnificence ; yet I cannot refufe 
myfelf the four next lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way, 
And life alas allows but one ill winter's day 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of 
the Mufe, he gives her prefcience,- or, in 
poetical language, the forefight of events 
hatching in futurity; but having once an 
egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to fliew 
us that he knows what an egg contains : 

F 3 Thou 
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Thou into the clofe nefts of Time doft peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm Ihell sjnd the thick white 
doft fpy 

Years to come a- forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fecundine afleep. 

The fame thought is more generally, an4 
therefore more poetically, expreffed by Cafi- 
mir, a writer who ha? many of the beauties 
and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horls 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc nido latct, & futures 

Crefcit in annos. 


Cowley, whatever was his fubje^l, feem$ 
to have been carried, by a kind of deftiny, to i 
the light and the familiar, or to conceits j 
which require llill more ignoble epithets. A | 
flaughter in the Red Sea^ new die^ the waters 
name \ and England, during the Civil War, 1 
was J^lbion no more^ nor to be named from white. i 
It is furely by feme fafcination not eafily fur* 
mounted, that a writer profeffing to revive 
the nobleji and highcjl writing in verfe^ makes 
this addrefs to the new year : 
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- Nay, if thou lov'ft me, gentle year. 

Let not fo mjach as love be there, 
' Vain fruitlefs love I mean ; for, gentle year. 

Although I fear, 
. Thcre^s of this caution little need. 
Yet, gentle year, take heed 
How thou doll make 
Such a miftake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceflbrs has been Ihewn ; 
For, though I have too much caufe to doubt it, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live with* 

out it* 

• 

. The reader of this will be inclined to cry 
out with Prior — 


'Ye Criticksy fay^ 


How foor to this was Pindar^s Jlyle t 


Eveii thofe who cannot perhaps find in the 
Ifihmian or Nemeaean longs what Antiquity 
has difpafed them to expert, will at leaft fee 
that they are ill reprefented by fuch puny 
poetry ; and all will determine that if this be 
the old Theban ftrain, it is not worthy of 
' revival. 


• 
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To the dtipropordoa and bcwigniity of 

Cowley's fentimcnts muft he added the uji- 

certainty and loofenefs of his meafures. He 

takes the liberty of ufing in any place a verfe 

of any length, from two fyUableg to twelve. 

The Verfcs of Pindar have, as he obferves, 

very little harmony to a modern ear; yet 

by examining the fyllables we perceive them 

to be regular, and have reafon enough for 

fuppofing that the ancient audiences were de^ 

lighted with the found. The imitator ought 

therefore to have adopted what he found, 

and to have added what was wanting; to 

have* preferved a conftant return of the fame 

numbers, and to have fupplied frnoothnefs of 

tranlition and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the ^irregu^ 
larity of numbers is the very thing vfluch make$ 
that kind ofpoefyjit for all manner of fub\e£is^ 
But he (houid have remembered, that what 
is fit for every thing can fit aothing wclL . 
The great pleafure of verle arifes from the 
known meafure of the lines, and uniforta 
ftrufture of the ftanzas, by which the voice 
is regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If 
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If tiie Pindarick ftyle be, ^^Hbat Cowley 
thinks it, the highefi and nobkft kind of writing 
in Vfrfe^ it can be adapted only to high and 
noble fubjiade; and it \yiU not be eaiy to 
recoucile the poet with the critick, or to con- 
ceive how that can be the higheft kind of 
writing in verfe, whifch, according to Spratt 
is chiefly to bi prtferredfgr its near affinity to 
proft. 

This lax and lawlefs verfiHcation fb much 
concealed the deficiencies of the barren, and 
flattered the lazinef^ of the idle, that it im- 
mediately overfpread our books of poetry ; 
all the boys and girls caught the pleaiing 
fashion, and they that could do nothing elfe 
could write like Pindar. The rights of an^ 
tiquity were invaded, and diforder tried to 
break into the X^tia : a poem on the Shel- 
donian Theatre, in which all kinds of verfe 
are ihaken together, is unhappily inferted in 
the Mufie Anglican^. Pindarifm prevailed 
jbove half a century ; but at laft died gra- 
dually away, and other invitations fupply it$ 
place. 

The 
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The Pindariquc Odes have fo long enjoyed 
the highcft degree of poetical reputation, 
that I am not willing to difmifs them with 
unabated cenfure ; and furely though the 
mode of their compolition be erroneous, yet 
many parts disferve at leaft that admiration 
which is due jto g«eat comprehenfion of know- 
ledge, and great fertility of fancy. The 
thoughts are often new, and often ftriking ; 
but the greatnefs of one part is difgraced by 
the littlenefs of another ; and total negligence 
of language gives the nobleft conceptioHS the 
appearance of a fabric auguft in the plan, 
but mean in the materials. Yet furely thofe 
verfes are not without a juft claina to praife ; 
of which it may be faid with truth, that no 
man but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confi- 
dered ; a poem which the author defigned to 
have extended to twelve books, merely, as he 
makes no fcruple of declaring, becauie the 
^neid had that number ; but lie had kifure 
or perffpverailce only to write the third part. 
Epick poems have been left unfiniflied by 
Virgil, St^tius, Spenfer, and Cowley. That 

we 
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we h^ve not the whole Davideis is, however, 
not much to be regretted ; for in this un- 
dertaking Cowley is, tacitly at leaft, confefled 
to have mifcarried. There are not many ex- 
amples of fb great a work, produced by an 
author generally read, and generally pralfed, 
that has crept through a century with fo little 
"regard. Whatever is faid of Cowley, i« 
meant of his other works* Of the Davideis 
no mention is made; it never appears la 
books, nor emerges in converfation. By tl» 
Spe&ator it has once been quoted, by Rymer 
it has once been praifed, and by Dryden^ \\x 
Mac Flecknoe, it has once been imitated ; nor 
do I recolleft much other notice from its pub- 
lication till now, in the whole fuccefHon of 
English literature. 

Of this filence and negleft, if the reafon 
be inquired, it will be found partly in the 
choice of the fubjeft, and partly in the per- 
formance of the work. 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with 
fubmiffive reverence, and an imagination 
over-awed and controlled. We have been 
accuftomed to acquiefce in the nakednefs and 

fimplicity 
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fimplicity of the autheutick narrative, and tfi 
repofe on its veracity with fuch humble con- 
fidence, as fuppreffes curipfity. We go with 
the hiftorian as he goes, and flop with him 
when he flops. All amplification is frivolous 
and vain ; all addition to that which is al- 
ready fufficient for the purpofes of religion, 
feems not only ufelefs, but in fome degree 
profane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifiblc 
interpofition of Divine Power are above the 
power of human genius to dignify. The 
miracle of Creation, however it may teem 
with images, is befl: defcribed with little dif* 
fufion of language : Hejpake tbe word^ and 
they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an 
eviljpirit; from this Cowley takes an oppor- 
tunity of defcribing hell, and telling the hif- 
tory of Lucifer, who was, he fays. 

Once general of a gilded hoft of fprites, 
Like Hefper leadiog forth the fpangled nights ; 
But down like lightning, which him ilruck, he 

came, 
And roar'd at his firft plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer 
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iLucifer makes a fpcech to the inferior 
agents of mifchief, in which there is fome- 
thing of heathenifm, and therefore of im- 
propriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, 
concludes by la(hing his breajl with his long 
tail. Envy, after a paufe, fteps out, and 
among other declarations of her zeal utters 
thefe lines : 

Do thou but threat, loud ftorms fliall make 

reply, 
And thunder echo to the trembling iky* 
. Wfailft raging feas fwell to fo bold an height^ 
As Ihall the fire*s proud element affright. 
Th' old drudging Sun, from his long-beaten 

way. 
Shall at thy voice {brt, and mliguide the day. 
The jocund orbs ihall break their oieafur'd 

pace. 
And ftubborn Poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded troops fliall flutter here and 

there, 
: Leaving their feoafting fongs tun*d to a fphere. 

Every reader feels himfelf weary v^ith this 
ufelefs talk of an allegorical Being. 


It 
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It IS not only when the events are c^- 
fefledly niiraculous, that fancy and fiilion 
lofe their efFeft : the whole lyftem of lif?^ 
while the Theocracy was yet vifible, has an 
appearance fb different from all other fcencs 
of human aftion, that the reader of the Sa- 
cred Volume habitually confiders it as the pe- 
culiar 'mode of exiftence of a diftinft fpecies 
of mankind, that lived and a^fted with man- 
ners uncomn^nicable ; fo that it is difficult 
even for imagination to place us in the ftate 
of them whofe ftory is related, and by cbn- 
fequetice their joys and griefs are not eafily 
adopted, nor can the attention be often in- 
terefted ih any thing that befals them, • 

To the fubje<3:, thus originally indifpofed 
to the reception of poetical embellifhmcrits, 
the writer brought little that could reconcile 
impatience, or attract curiofity. Nothing 
can be more difguflirtg than a i^arrative 
fpangled with conceits, and Conceits are all 
that the Davideis fupplies. 

One of the great fources of poetical de-* 
light is defcription, or the power of prefent- 

ing 
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ing pifturcs to the mind^ Cowley gives in* 
ferences inflead of images, and (hews not 
wh€t may be fuppofed to have been feen, 
but what thoughts the fight might have fug- 
gefted. When Virgil defcribes the flone 
which Turnus lifted againft ^neas, he fixes 
the attention on its bulk and weight : , 

Saxum circumfpicit ingens, 
Saxurn antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte 

jacebat 
Linies agro pofitus, litem ut difcemcret arvis. 

Cowley (ays of the (lone with which Cain 
ilew his brother, 

I faw him flitig the ftone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his 'monument. 

Of the fword taken from Goliah, he fays, 

A fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it* 

/ 

O Aer poets defcribis death by fome of its 
common appearances; Cowley fays, With a 
learned allufion to fepukhral lamps real or 
fabulous, 

- >^fwixt his right ribs deep piercM the furious 
blade. 

And 
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And opcn'd wide thofc fecrct vcffcls where 
Life's light goes out, when firft they let in air. 

But; he has allufions vulgar as well as learn- 
ed, la a vifionary fucceffion of kings 5 

Joas at firft does bright and glorious ihow. 
In life's freih morn his fame do^ early aow» 

Defcribing an undifciplined army, after 
having faid with elegance. 

His forces feem'd no arniy, but a crowd 
Heartlefs, unarm'd, diforderly, and loud ; 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allufions however are fiot always to 
vulgar things : he o^nds by exaggeration as 
much as by diminntion : 

The king was placed alone, and o'er his head 
A well- wrought heaven of filk and gold was 
fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always p<^uted with 
feme conceit: 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give metals birtb^ 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does fee. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In 
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In mie paflage he ftatts a fudden quedion,' 
to the coufafion of philofophy : 

Ye learned heads, wham ivy garlands grace, 
Why does that twimng plant the oak embrace ? 
The oak, for courtihip moft of all unfit. 
And rough as are th« winds that fight with it, 

» . ■ • 

His expreflions have fometimcs a degree of 

meannefs that furpaffes expcftation : 

Nay, gentle guefts, he cries, fince now youVe in. 
The ftory of your gallant friend begin. 

In a fimile defcriptive of the Morning : 

As glimnief ing ftars juft at th* approach of day, 
Cafhier'd by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention : 

He took for ikin a cloud moft foft and bright. 
That e'er the midday fun pierc'd through with 

light, 
Upoii his cheeks a lively blulh hefpread, 
Wafh*d from the morning beauties deepeft.red ; 
An harmleft flattering meteor Ihone for hair, 
And fell adown his Ihoulders with loofe care ; 
He cuts out a f;|k tnantle fr^bm the Ikies, 
Where the moft fprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
Vol I. G This 
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This he with ftarry vapours fprinkles all. 
Took in tbcir prime ere they grow ripe and fall; 
OF a new rainbow, ere it fret or fede. 
The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

. This IS a juft fpecimen of Cowley's ima- 
gery : what might in general expreffions be 
great and forcible^ he weakens and makes ri- 
diculous by branching it into fmall parts. 
That Gabriel was invefted with th& fofteft or 
brighteft colours of the Iky, we might have 
been told, and been difmifled to improve the 
idea in our different proportions of conception; 
but Cowley could not let us go till he had 
related where Gabriel got firft his Ikin, and 
then his mantle, then his lace, and then his 
fcarfe, and related it in the terms pf fhe mfer- 
cer and taylor. 

Sonietimes he indulges himf^lf in a digref- 
fion, always conceived with his natural exu- 
berance, and cotnmonly, even where it is 
not long, continued till it is tedious : 

. r th' library a few choice authors ftdod, 
Yet^twas well ftor'd^ for that fmall ftorewas 

. good; r . . 

Writing, man's fpiritual phyfic, was riot then 
Itlclf, as now, git>wn a difeafe of ^ea. 

\ Learnmg 
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Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew>; 
The common proftitute fhe lately grew. 
And with the fpuriaus brood loads now the prefs; 
Laborious efTeds of idlenefs. 

« 
As the Davideis aflbrds only four books, 

though intended to confift of twelve, there 
IS no opportunity for fuch* criticifms as Epick 
poems commonly fupply. The plan of the 
whole vVork is very ii1iperfe(9:ly fhewn by the 
third part/ The duration of an unfiniflhed 
a£tion cannot be known. Of charafters either 
notyet introduced^ or (hewn but upon few 
6<xafions, the full extent and the nice dif- 
criminations cannot be afcertained. The fable 
is plainly implex,' formed rather from the 
Odyffey than the Iliad ; and many artifices of 
diverfification are employed, with the Ikill of 
a man acquainted with the beft models. The 
paft is recalled by narration, and the future 
anticipated by vifiop : but he has been fb 
lavifli of his poetical art, that it is difficult 
to imagine how he could fill eight books 
more without pradifing again the fame modes 
of difpofihg his matter ; and perhaps the per- 
ception of this growing incunibrance inclined 
hifli to ftop. By this abruption, pofterity 
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loft more inftru^ion than de%bt. If the 
continuation of the Davideis can be milled, 

« 

It is for the learning that had been di0ufed 
over it, and the notes in which it had been 
explaiiied. 

Had not his charadlers been depraved like 
every other part by improper decorations^ 
jthey would have dcferved uncommon praife. 
He gives Saul both the body and mind of 9 
hero: 

His way once chofe, he forward thruft outright, 
' Nor turned afide for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah 
and the gentle Michol are very juftly con^ 
ceived and ftrcngly painted. 

Rymer has declared the Datid/sis fupcrior 
to the Jerufalem of Tajfo^ " which," fays he, 
*^ the poet, with all his care, has not totally 
" purged from pedantry." U by pedantry 
is meant that minute knowledge which is 
derived from particular fciences and ftudies, 
in oppofition to the general notions fupp lied 
by a wide furvey of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 

more 
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more frequently than Taflb. I know not, 
indeed, why they ihould be compared ; for 
the refemblance of Cowley's work to Taflb'ia 
is only that they both exhibit the agency of 
celeftial and infernal fpirits, in which how- 
ever they differ widely; for Cowley fuppofes 
fhenv commonly to operate upon the mind 
by fuggeftiou ; Ta0b reprefents them as pro- 
ngypting pr obibru^ing events by external 
jjgency. 

pf particular paflages that can be pro- 
perly compared, I remember only the defcrip- 
tion of Heaven, in which the different man- 
ner of the two writers is fufficiently 'dif- 
cernible. Cowley *5 is fcarpely defcription, 
tmtefa it be poflible to defcribe by negatives ; 
for he tells us only what jthere is not in 
heaven. Taflb endeavours to reprefent the 
fplendpur^ and pkafures of the regions of 
Jiappiiiefs. Taflb affords images, and Cow- 
ley fentim^nts^ It happens, however, that 
Tafllb^s defcription affof ds fome reafon for 
Rymer*s. cei^fure. He feys of the Supreme 
Being, 

Hi fotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Miniftri humili, c^l moto, c ch^il mifura. 

G 3 The 
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The fecon J line has in it more of pedantry 
than perhaps can be found ipi ai>y other 
ftanza of the poerft^ 

In the perufal of the Davideis, as of all 
Cowley*s works, we find wit and learning 
unprofitably fquandered. Attentjoii ha? nq 
relief; the affe£lions are never moved ; vfp 
are fometimes furprifed, but never delighted, 
and find much to admire, but little to apr 
prove. Still however it is the work of Cow- 
ley, of a mind capacious by nature, and re? 
plcniflied by ftpdy.. 

In the general review of Cpwley's poetry 
it will be found, that he wrote with abuur 
dant fertility, but jiegligent or unlkilful fe- 
leftion ; with much thought ; but with little 
imagery; that he is never pathetick, and 
rarely fublime, but always either ingenious 
or learned, either acute or profound. 

It is faid by Denham in his elegy^ 


To him no author was unknown : 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 


/' 


This 
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This wide pofition requires lefs limitation, 
when it is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps 
of any other poet — He read much, and yet 
borrowed little. 

His charafter of writing was indeed not 
his own: he unhappily adopted that which 
was predominant. He faw a certain way to 
prefent praife, and not fufficiehtly enquiring 
by what means the ancients have continued 
to delight through all the changes of human 
rhanners, he contented himfelf with a deci- 
duous laurel, of which the verdure in its 
fpring was bright and* gay, but wh^ch time 
has been continually ftealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time confidered as of 
unrivalled excellence. Clarendon reptefents 
him as having taken a flight beyond all that 
went before him ; and Milton is faid to have 
declared, that the three greateft Engli(h poets 
were Spenfer, Shakipeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others : 
but his fentiments were his own. Upon 
eyery fubjcdt he thought for himfelf; and 
fych was his copioufnefs of knowledge, tha 
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fomething at once remote and applicable 
ruftied into hi$ mind; yet it is. not likely 
that he always rejefited a commodious idea 
merely becaufe another had ufed it : his known 
wealth was fo great, that he might have bor- 
rowed without lofs of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the 
lafl: lines have fuch refemblance to the noble 
epigram of Grotius upon the death of Scaliger, 
that I cannot hut think them copied from it, 
though they are copied by no fervile hand. 

One paffage in his Mjjirefs is fo apparently * 
borrowed from Donne, that he probably 
would not have written it, had it not n^ingled 
with his own thoughts, fo as that he did not 
perceive himfelf taking it from another. 

Although I think thou never found wilt be. 
Yet I'm refplv 'd to fearch for thee ; 
The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 

So, though the chymic his great fecret niifSj, 

(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 

Yet things well worth his tpil he gains : - 
And does his charge and labour pay 

With good unfought experiaients by the w^ay. 

Cowley. 

Some' 
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Some that have deeper 4igg*d Love's minc' 

than I» 
Say, where^ his centric happinefs doth lie : 

I have lovM, and got, and told ; 
But flumld I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I fhould not fiod that hidden myftery ; • 

Oh, 'tis impofture all : 
And as no chyiiiic yet tV elixir got^ 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to hioi befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 

Sq^ lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get ft wimer-feeining fuonner'a night, 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hard iremailu, 
were then in the higheft efteem. 

It IS related by Clarendon^ that Cowley 
always acknpwledged his obngation to the 
reaming and induftry of Jonfon ; but I have 
fbuxid no traces of Jonfon ia his works : to 
emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur-^ 
pofe ; and from Donne he may have learned 
that familiarity with religious images, and 
that light allufioh to facred things, by which 
feaders far Ihort of fanftity are frequently 
offended ; axid which would not be born in 
the prefent age, when devotion,, perhaps not 
more fervent, is more dejicate. 

Having 
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Having produced one paflage taken by 
Cowley, from Donne, I will recompcnfe him 
by another whiph Miltori feem^ tp have bor- 
rowed from him. He fays of Goliah, 

His fpear, tlie trunk was of :a lofty tree, 
VSliich Nature tpeaot fome taU flap's njaft 
ihduldbc. 

Milton of Sataa, 

His fpear, to equal whidi tKc talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills ^ to be the maft 
Of fome great adrijiral, were but a wand^ * 
He walk'd with. 

His di6bion was In his own time cenfured 
as negligent. He feeips not to have known, 
or not to have confiderad, that words being 
arbitrary muft owe their pow^r to aiibciation, 
and have the influence, and that only, which 
cuftom has given th^m^^ Language , is t|>c 
drefs of thought ; and as the nobleft mien, 
or moft graceful adion, would be degraded 
apd obfcured by. a garb appropriated to the 
grofs employments of rufticksor mecbanicks, 
fo the moft heroick fentin^ents will lofe their 
efficacy, and the moft fplendid ideas drop 

their 
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Aeir magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words ufed commonly upon low and trivial 
occafipns^ debafed by vulgar mouths, and 

contaminated by inelegant applications. 

» - - 

Truth indGodis always truth, and reafon 
is always reafon ; they have an intrinfick and 
unalterable value, and conftitute that intel- 
leduai gold which defies deftruftion : but 
gold may be fo coacealed in bafer matter, 
that only a chymift can recover it ; fcnfe may 
be fo hidden in unrefined and plebeian words; 
that none but philafophers can diftinguifh it ; 
and both may be fo buried in impurities, as 
not to pay the coft of their extradllon. 

The di£tion, being the vehicle of the 
thoughts, firft prefents itfelf to the intel- 
leftual eye : and if the firft appearance of- 
fends, a further knowledge is not often 
fought. Whatever profeffes to benefit by 
plealing, muft pleafe at once. The pleafures 
of the mind imply fomething fuddenand un« 
expedted ; that which elevates muft always 
furprife. What is perceived by flow degrees 
may gratify us with the confcioufnefs of im- 
provement. 


provemcnt, but will neveir ftrike with th^ 
.fenfc of pleafUre, 

Of all this, Cowley aj^aars to Ijave been 
without knowledge, or without care. He 
makes no feledtion of words, nor feeks any 
neatnefs of phrafe ; he hag no elegances 
either lucky or elaborate ;. as his endeavours 
were rather to imprefs fcut^nce^ upon tl>e 
liuderftanding than images on the fency, he 
has few epithets,, and tbofe fcattere4 without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It feem^ 
to follow from the neceffity of the fubje<ft, 
rather than the care of the writer, that the 
didlion of his heroick poem is lefs familiar 
than that of his fllghteft writings. He has 
pven not the (ame numbers, but the fbne 
didion, to the gentle Anacreon and the teni? 
peftuous Pindar^ 

His verfification feems to have had very 
little of his care; and if what he thinks be 
true, that his numbers are unmuljcal only 
when they are ill read, the art of reading 
them i& at prefcut loft; for they are com- 
monly harfli to modern ears. He has indeed 
tnany noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of 

Waller 
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iValler never ocmld produce. The bulk of 
his thoughts fometimes dwelled his verfe to 
unexpe£kd and inevitable grai^deur ; but hi(^| 
excellence of this kiod is merely fortuitous : ? 
he finks willingly down to his general care* 
leffiiefs, and avoids with very little care 
cither meannefs or afperity. 

His contractions are ofttp rugged and 
harih : 

One flings a mountaiA, and its rivers too 
Torn up with't, 

His rhymes arc very often made by pro- 
nouns or particles^ or the like unimportant 
words^ which difappeint the ear, anddddroj 
the energy of the line. 


[is combination of different mealures id 
fonaetimes d flbnant and unpleafing ; he joln^ 
verfes together, of which the former does 
not Aide eaiily into the latter. 

The words do and Jid^ which fb much 

degrade in prefent eilimation the line that 

admits them, were in tJic time of Cowley 

little cenfured or avoided ; how often he ufed 

5 thcm^ 
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them, and with how bad an effect, at leaft 
to our ears, will appear by a paifage^ in 
which ^very reader wiil latilctit to fee juft 
and noble thoughts defrauded of their praife 
by inelegance of language : 

Where honour or where confcicnce does not bindf 

No other law Ihall Ihackle me ; 

Slave to myfelf 1 ne'er will be ; 
Nor Ihall my future aiftions be confined 

By my own prcfent rnind^ 
Who by refolvea and vows cngag'd tkes ftand 

For days, that yet belong to fate^ 
Does like an unthrift mortgage his eftatCi 

Before it falls into his hand. 

The, bondman of the cloifter fo^ 
All that he does receive does always owe* 
And ffiU as Time comes in, it ^es away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell I 
Which his hours' work as well as hours ^fo^i tell : 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. 

His heroick lines are often formed of mo- 
nofyUables ; but yet they are fomctimes f weet 
and fonorous. 

. He fays of the Meffiah, 

7 fepund 


K6uM the whole earth his dreaded name fhall 

fonnd, 
jbdr^acb tp 'omhis thai mujl noi yet b4 found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends ; 
Tij Saul that is bis foe, and we his friends, 
^e man who has his Gody no aid can lack ; 
And tte who bid him gOy will bring him back. 




Yet amidft his riegligence he fometimes at- 
jteinpted an improved and fcientifick verfifica- 
tion ;, of whii:h it will be bieft to give his 
own account fubjoincd to this line, 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th* endlefs 

^* I 4m forty that it is neceffary to admo- 
•* ni(h the moft part of readers, that it is not 
" by negligence that this verfe is fo loofe, 
** long, and, as is were, yaft ; it is to paint 
** in the number the naturie of the thing 
*' which it defcribes, which I would have pb- 
*• fqrved jin divers other places of this poem, 
** that elfe will pafs for very carelefs verfes : 
** as before, 

Jnd over-runs the neighVringjtelds with violent 
courfe. 

"In 
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*' In the fecond book ; 
Dovm a precipe dee^^ down ht Mjli theth «//— 
«*-«And, 
JndfeU a-iovm hit fltoMtn voith hopjoate^ 




" In the third, 

Brafs was his helmet y bis bMs br4^s^ ^md ^Vr 
fTis hreqft a thick plate of Jirohg brafs be wore. 

^ In the fourth, 

like fome fair pine-o^er-koking atlib* ignobkr wood. 
« And, 

Scfmefrcm the rocks caft themfelves Mvm heoMt^. 

^ And many more : but it is enough to 
^ inflance in a few. The thing is^ that the 
^ difpofition of words and numbers ihould 
^ be fuch, as that, out of the order and found 

* of them, the things themfelves may be re- 
' prefented. This the Greeks were not fo 
' accurate as to bind them&lvcs to ; neither 

* have our £ngli(b poets obfervcd it^ for 
' aught I can find. The Latins (qtsi muja^ 

* colunt feverioresj fometimes did it, and 

* their prince, Virgil, always : in whom the 
^ examplel are innumerable, and taken n^- 

« tiie. 
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** tice of by dl judicious inen» io that k is 
** foperiuous to colle£k them.** 

I know not whether he has^ in many of 
thefe inftances^ attained the reprefdntation or 
refemUance that he purpofes^ Verfe can imi« 
tate only fottod and motion. A BoundUfs verie^ 
a beadlong verfe^, and ^ verfe of brafs or of 
froHg brafs^ ieefti to comprife very incon* 
gruous and unfociable ideas. What there is 
peculiar in the found of the line exprefling 
iMfe care^ I cantibt difcover ; ndr Why the 
pine is talicr in an Alexandrine than in ten 
fyUables. 

But^ not to defraud him of his due praiie, 
he Jias given one example of reprefentative 
verfification, which perhaps no other E^glilh 
line can equal : 

Begin, be bold, aftd Venture to be wife. 
He who defers this wotk from day to day. 
Does on a river^s bank expelling day 
Till the whole ftream that ftopp'4 him ihall be 

Whkb rw^s, and as it rvnsy for ever Jhall run m. 
VquI. H Cowley 
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Cowley was, 1 believe, the firft poet that 
mingled Alexandrines at pleafure with the 
common heroick of ten fyllables, and from 
him Dryden borrowed the practice, whether 
ornamental or licentious. He confidered the 
verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated and ma- 
jeftick, and has therefore deviated into that 
meafure when he fuppofcs the voice heard of 
the Supreme Being. 

The Author of the Davideis is commended 
by Dryden for having written it in couplets,, 
becaufe he difcovered that anv ftafF-was too 
lyrical for an heroick poem ; but this feems 
to have been known before by May and 
Sandys^ the tranflators of the Pharfalia and 
the Metamorphofes. 

In the Davideis are fome hemiftichs, or 
verfes left imperfe£l by the author, in imi- 
tation of Virgil, whom he fuppofes not ta 
have intended to complete them : that this 
opinion is erroneous, may be probably con- 
cluded, becaufe this truncation is imitated 

« 

by no fubfequent Roman poet ; becaufe Vir- 
gil himfelf iilled up one broken line in the 

heat 
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heat of recitation ; becaufe in one the fenfe 
is now unfinilhed ; and becaufe all that can 
be done by a broken verfe, a line interfered 
by a Cir/ura and a full flop will equally ef- 
f(ja. 

X 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no 
ufe, and perhaps did not at firft think them 
allowable ; but he appears afterwards to have 
changed his mind, for in the vcrfes on tho 
government of Cromwell he inferts them li- 
berally with great happinefs. 

After fo much criticifra on his Poems, the 

» 

Eflays which accompany them muft not be 
forgotten. What is faid by Sprat of his 
converfation, that no man could draw from 
it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry^ 
may be applied to thefe compofitions. No 
author ever kept his verfe and his profe at 
a greater diftance from each other. His 
thoughts are natural, and his ftyle has a 
fmooth and placid equability, which has ne^ 
ver yet obtained its due commendation. No- 
thing is far- fought, or hard-laboured ; but 
all is eafy without feeblcnefs, and familiar 
without groflhefs. 

.Hz It 
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It has been obferved by Felton, in hi^ 
Efi&y on the Clafiicks, that Cowley was be- 
loved by every Muie that he courted ; and 
that he has rivalled the Ancfents in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It m^ be affirmed^ without kny enco* 
nuaftick fervour, that lie brought to his 
poetick labours a Ikiind replete with learning, 
and that his pages ace embelliflied ^wkh ^1 
the ornaments which bctoks could fupply ; 
that he was the firft who ilto)NMJted to Eng- 
li(h numbers the enthufiafin of the greater 
ode, and the gaiety of the leis ; that lie was 
equally qualified for fpritely iallies, and for 
lofty flights ; that he was among thofe who 
freed tranflation from fervility, and, inftead 
of following his author .at a diftance, walked 
by his (ide ; and that if he left verfificatkuv 
yet improvable, he left likewife from time 
to time < fuch fpecimens of excellence aa 
enabled fucceeding poets to improve it* 
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m £1^ fOHN DENH AM veiy little b 
khbwn biit what is related of him by 
Wibod, or% himfelf* 

He was^born at Dublin in 161 5 ; the only 
(bik of Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely 
in Bflex^ then diief baron of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Garret Moore baron of Mellefbnt. 

Two years aiflerwards, his father, being 
made one of the barons of the Exchequer in 
England, brought him away from his native 
country, and educated him in London. 

In 1 63 1 he was fent to Oxford, where he 
was considered ^* as a dreaming young man, 
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^' given more to dice and cards than ftudy ;'* 
and therefore gave no prognofticks of his fu' 
ture-emia^iee ; nor was fufpei^ed to conceal, 
under fliiggiflinefs and laxity, a genius born 
to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three. years afterwards, 
removed to Lincoln's Inn, he profecuted the 
common law with fufficient appearance of 
application ; yet did not lofe his propenfity 
to cards and dice ; but was. very often plun- 
dered by gamefters. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he 
profefled,' and perhaps believed, himfelf re- 
claimed ; and, to teftify the fincerity of his 
repentance, wrote and ' publiihed " An Effay 
upon Gaming." • 

He feems to have divided his ftudies be- * 
tween law and poetry; for, in 1636, he 
tranflated the iecond book of the jEnjeid. 

* 

Two years after, IhW: father died ; and 
then, notwithftanding his refolutions and 
profeilions, he returned again to the vice of 

gaming. 
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gaming, and loft leveral thoufand pounds 
that had been left him* 

In 1 63 1, he publiflied "The Sophy*" 
This feems to have given him his firft hold 
of the publick attention ; for Waller remark- 
ed, .^' that he broke out like the Irifli rebel- 
" lion threefcore thoufand ftrong, wh^n 
" nobody was aware, or in the l^aft fufpefit- 
** ed it :" an obfervatiion which could 

■ 

have had no propriety, had his poetical abi- 
lities been known before. - 

He was after that pricked for Iheriff of 
Surrey, and made governor of Farnham C^f- 
tle for the king ; but he foon refigned that 
charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in 
1643, ^^ publiftied " Cooper's Hill." 

This poem had fuch reputation as to ex- 
cite the common artifice by which envy de- 
grades excellence. A report was fpread, 
that the performance was not his owh, but 
that he had bought it of a vicar for forty 
pounds. The fame attempt was made to 
rob Addifon of his Cato, and Pope of his Ef^ 
•lay on Criticifm. 

H 4 In 
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In 1 64/f^ the diilreffes of the royal fiunilj 
Inquired him to engage in more dangerous 
employmentSm He was entrufted by the 
queen with a meflage to the king ; and, by 
whatever means, fo far ibftened the ferocity 
4»f Hugh Peters^ that, by his interceiUcm, ^i^ 
nti^Iion was procured. Of the king's coch 
defcenfion he has given an account iq tht^ d^v 
dication of hi» works^ 

He was afterwards employed in carrying 
on the king^s correipondence ; and, as he 
Tays, difcharged this office with great fkfety 
to the royaliAs : and being acpidpntally diff 
covered by the ^dverfe party's knowledge of 
Mr. Cowley's hand, he efcapef! happily both 
for himielf ^d his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater under* 
takhig* la April 1 648, he conveyed James 
the duke of York from I/indon ijito France, 
and delivered hirp there to the Queen and 
prince of W^Jes, This year he publiflic4 
his fran|lation pf " Cato Major/' 


He 
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He now refided in France, a^ one of the fol- 
lowers of the exiled King ; and, to divert die 
melancholy of their condition, was fbmetlmes 
.enjoined by his Aiafier to writeixcafional ver« 
fes ; one of whioli aosuiementa was probably 
his ode or fbng u{Mm the Bmbafl^ to Poland, 
hy which he and lord Crafts procured a con* 
tributioQ of tea thouiaod pounds from the 
Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom. 
Poland was at that time very much fre* 
quented by itinerant traders^ who, in a conn- 
try of very little commerce and of great ex* 
tent, where every man refided on his own 
^ftate, contributed very piqch to the accom- 
niodation of life, by bringing to every man's 
houfe thofe little neeeilaries which it was 
very inconvenient to want, and very trouble* 
ibme to fetch. I have formerly read, with- 
out much reflexion, of the multitude of 
Scotchmen that travelled with their wares 
in Poland ; and that their numbers were not 
fa^9llf the ^ccefs of this negotiation gives 
fufEcient evidence^ 

About this time, what eftate the war and 
Hhe gameftefs h^d left him was ibl4» b^ order 

of 
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of the parliament; and when, in 1652, he 
returned to .EqglancJ, he was entertained by 
. the earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years pf his life there is no 
account. At , the Refloration he obtained, 
that which many: mifl'ed, the reward of hist 

Joyalty ; being made furveyor of the king's 
buildings, and dignified .with the order of 
the Bath. He feems now %o have learned 
fome attention, to money ; fpr Wood fays, 

. that he got ,by hii .place feven thoufand 

^pounds. 

After. the Refloration he. wrote the poepi 
.on Prudence and Juftice and perhaps fome 
of his other pieces; and as he appears, 
. whenever any ferious queftion comes before 
him, to have been a man of piety, he con- 
fecrated his poetical powers to. religion, and 
made . a metrical veriion of the pfalms of 
David. In this attempt .he- has /ailed ;; but, 
in facred poetry who has fucceeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his 
mafter and efteem of the publick would now 
make him, happy. But human felicity is 

ihort 
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fliort and uncertain ; a fecond marriage 
brought upon him fo much difquiet, as for 
a time difordered his underftanding ; and 
Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I 
know not whether the malignant lines were 
then made publick, nor what provocation 
incited Bvitler to do that which no provoca- 
ition can cxcufe. 

• His frenzy lafted not long ; and he feems 
to have regained his full force of mind ; ' for 
he wrote afterwards his ; excellent poem ujpon 
the death of .Cowley, whom he was not 
long to furvive; for on the 19th of March, 
.|,668, h^ was buried by his fide. 


DENHAM 
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DENHAM is defervedly confiderecl as 
one of the fathers of Englkh poetry. " Den* 
•« ham and Waller," fays Prior, " improved 
*« our verfification, and Dryden perfected it.** 
He has given fpecimens of various compo- 
fition, defcriptive, ludicrous, didadick, and 
fublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with 
almoft all mankind, the ambition of being 
upon proper occafions a merry fdlwOy and in 
common with moft of them to have been by 
nature, or by early habits, debarred from it* 
Nothing is lefs exhilarating than the ludi- 
croufnefs of Denham. He does not fail for 
want of efibrts : he is familiar, he is grofs ; 
but he is never merry, unlefs the " Speech 
♦* againft peace in the clofe Committee** be 
(excepted. For grave burleique, however^ 
his imitation of Davenant (hews him to have 
been well qualified. jc 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there 
is perhaps none that does not deferve com- 
mendation. In the verfes to Fletcher, wc 

have 
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have an image tliat has fince been often 
adopted : 

" But whither am I llray'd ? I need not raife 
^* Trophies to thee from other mens diipraife ; 
** Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built, 
** Nor need thy jufler title the foul guilt 
, ** Of eailern kings, who, to fccure their reign, 
^* Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred 
«* flain/' 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his pro- 
logues, 

** Poets are fultans, if they had their will ; 
" For every author would his brother kilh'' 

And Pope, 

** Should fuph a man, too fond to rule alone, 
^' Bear like the Turk no brotlier near the 
. throne/' 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces: 
it U excd^ed by his pof m to Fanlhaw, an4 
his el<^ on Cowley. 

His praiie of Fanihaw^s verfion of Cuarinl, 
cuntsuns ft very fpritely and judicious charac* 
ter of a good tranflator : 

" That 
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** That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 
*^ Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
** Thofe are the laboured births of llaviih brains, 
«« Not the effedt of poetry, but pains ; 
*^ Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
<« No flight for thoughts, but poorly ftick at 

*' words. 
*^ A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 
«* To make tranllations and trariflatbrs too. 
*^ They but prefcrve the aflies, thou the flame, 
^* True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame/* 

The excellence of tbefe lines is greater, as 
the truth which they contain was not at that 
time generally known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his 
laft, and, among his (horter works, his beft 
performance: the numbers aremuiical, and 
the thoughts are juft. 

Cooper's Hill is the work that confers 
upon him the rank and^dignity of an original 
author. He feems to have been, at leafl 
among us, the author of a fpecies of compo- 
fition that may be denominated local poetry^ 
of which the fundamental fubjeft is fome 

par- 
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particular landfchape, to be poetically defcri- 
bed, with the addition of fuch embellifliments 
as liiay be fupplied by hiftorical retrofpeftion, 
or incidental meditation. 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in 
itfelf a very high claim to praife, and its praife 
is yet more when it is apparently copied 
by Garth and Pope ; after whofe names little 
will be gained by an enumeration of fmaller 
poets, that have left fcarce a corner of the 
ifland not dignified either by rhyme, or blank 
verfe. 

Cooper's Hill, if it be malicloufly in- 
fpeded, will not be found without its faults* 
The digreflions are too long, the morality 
too frequent, and the fentiments {bmetimes 
fuch as will not bear a rigorous enquiry. 

The four verfes, which, fince Dryden has 
commended them, almoft every writer for 
a century paft has imitated, are generally 
known : 

^^ 0^c6uld I flow like thee, and make thy ftreatn 
** My great example, as it is my theme ! 

** Though 
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^^ Though deep^ yet clear j though gentle^ yet 

" not4ull; 
^' Strong Without rage^ without o'er-iowii^ 

" full." 

The lines arc in themfelves not i^xidQi ; for 
moft of the words, thus artfully oppoi€d» are 
to be underftood iimply on one fide of the 
comparifon, and metaphorically on the other; 
and if there be any language which does not 
exprefs intelledual operations by material 
images, into that language they cannot be 
tranllated. But fo much meaning is com« 
prized in fo few words; the particulars of 
refemblance are fo perfpicacioufly coUe^d, 
and every mode of excellence feparated from 
its adjacent fault by fo nice a line of limi- 
tation ; the different parts of the fentence are 
fo accurately adjufted ; and the flow of the 
la ft couplet is fo fmooth and fweet ; that the 
paiTage, however celebrated, has not been 
praifed above its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itfelf, and muft be numbered among 
thofe felicities which cannot be produced at 
will by wit an^ labour, but muft arife unex- 
pededly in fome hour propitious to poetry. 


He 
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He appears to have been one of the firft 
that underftood the neceflity of emancipat- 
ing tranflation from the drudgery of count- 
ing lines and interpreting fingle words. How 
much this (ervile praftice obfcured the cleareft 
and deformed the moft beautiful parts of 
the ancient authors, may be difcovered by 
a perufal of our earlier verfions ; fome of 
them the works of men well qualified, not 
only by critical knowledge, but by poetical 
genius, who yet^ by a miftaken ambition of 
exaflnefs, degraded at once their originals 
and themfelves. 

Denham faw the better way, but has not 
purfued it with great fuctefs. His verfions 
of Virgil are not pleafing ; but they taught 
Dryden to pleafe better. His poetical imi- 
tation of 'TuUy on *' Old Age** has neither 
the cleamefs of profe, nor the fpritelinefs of 
poetry. 

The " ftrength of Denham,** which Pope 
fo emphatically mentions, is to be found in 
many lines and couplets, which convey ihuch 

Vol. I. I meaning 
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meaning in few words, and exhibit the fcijti- 
inent with more weight than bulk. 

On the Thames* 

^ t'hough with thofe ftreams he no f efembianct 

'• hold, 
^« Whole foam is amber, 9ii4 thefar gravel 

^^ gold ; 
*^ His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t* explore, 
^* Search not his bottom, but furvey hi? Ihore*'* 

On StrafFord. 

*^ His wifdom fuch, at once if did appear 

*^ Three kingdoms wonder, and three kmgdoms 

** fear ; - 

*^ ^hite finjgle he ftood forth, and &em%^ 

^^ akfaough 
. *^ Each had an arm\;, as an equal foe, 

** Such was his force of elpquence, to makc^ 
^^ The hearers moi-e concerned than he that {pake; 
** Each feem*d to adt that part he came to fee, 
** And none was more a looker on thaa he ; 
** So did he move pur paffions, fome were knpwn 
" To wilh, for the defence, the crime their own. 
** Now private pity ftrove \ytth.pubHck hate, , 
^^ Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate.^^ - 


On 
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On Cowley. 

*^ To him no author was unknown, 

•* Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

•* Horace's wit, and Virgil's ftate, 

^' lie did not (leal, but emulate ! 

•* And when he would like them appear, 

^* Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear.** 

As one of Dehham*s principal claims to 
the regard of pofterliy arifes from his im- 
provement of our humbers, feifi verfification 
ought to be coiifidered it will afibrd that 
plekfure which arifes ifrom the obfervation of 
a man of judgement naturally right fbrfaking 
bad cof^ies by degtees, and advancing towards 
a better pra£l:ice, us he gains inof€ confidence 
ia hiitifeif. 

In his tranflation of Virg^, written when 
he was about twenty-one years old, may be 
ftill found the old mannd: of continuing the 
fenfe ungracefully from verie to verfe. 

^' Then all thofe 
^ Who in the dark our Fury did efcape, , 
** Returning, know our borrowed arms, and 
*^ ihape, 

I 2 ^^ And 
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" And differing dialed : then their numbers 

'' fwcU 
^^ And grow upon us ; firft Choroebus fell 
^* Before Minerva's altar i next did bleed 1 
'* Juft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed I 
*^ In virtue^ yet the gods his fate decreed. J 
^^ Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
*^ Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
**^ Nor confecrated mitre, from the fame 
^* 111 fate cpuld fave ; my country's funeral 

^' flame 
^^ And Troy's cold aflies I atteft, and call 
^* To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
•• No foes, no death, nor danger I declin'd, 
^* Did, and dcferv'd no lefs, my fate to find/' 

. From this kind of concatenated metre he 
afterwards refrained, and taught his followers 
the art of concluding their fenfe in couplets; 
.whigh has perhaps been with rather too much 
corifhincy purfued, ♦ 

V This paflage exhibits one of thofe triplet! 
which are not infrequent in this 6rfl: eflay, 
but which it is to be fuppofcd his maturer 
judgement difapproved, fince in his latter 
works* he has totally forborn them* 
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His rhymes are fuch as feem found with- 
out difficulty 9 by following the fenie; and 
are for the moft -ptfrt as exa£t at leaft as thofe 
of other poets, though now and then the 
reader is (hifted off with what he can get. 

^* O how transformed I 
*^ How much unlike that Hcdor, who returned 
« Clad in Achilles* fpoils ! 

And again, 

^* From thence a thoufand leflcr poets Jprung^ 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome.** 


. Sometimes thfe weight of rhyme is laid 
upon a word too feeble to fuftain it : 

^^ Troy confoiinded falls 
'^ From all her glories : if it might have flood 
^* By any power, by this right hand it Jhou^d. 

^^ — And though my outward ftate misfortune 

<* hath 
^* Dcpreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith.*' 

*^ — Thus by his fraud and our own faith o'er- 
*' come, 

^^ A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 

I 3 *^ Tydides 
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*^ Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

<^ Nor tea y ea^s tonSiQi^ nor %. thottfiwd faU.** 


Hf u Qoi; vor3f careful to vai^^ tht eo^s o( 
hi^y ^{G$i : ii) o^ pa&ge the word ^/^ rhibntis 
thcce coujplets in iix, 

ft 

Moft of thefe petty- faults arc in. his firift 
produ£):ions, when he was lefs fldlfu], or at 
leail: lefs dexterous in the ufb of wctfd^; and 
though they had been more frequent, they 
could only have leflened the grace, not the 
flrength pf his comyofition* He is one of 
the writers that impj:x>yed oui? tafte, and td* 
vanced our language, and whom we ought 
therefore ta read viith gratitude, tho>igh| 
having done. much| heleft muah tpdov 
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TTHE Life of Milton has been already 
written in fo many forms, and with 
foch minute enquiry, that I might perhaps 
Jtttorc properly have contented myfelf with 
the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton*s 
eleigant Abridgement, but that a new narra* 
tive was thought neceifary to the uniformity 
of this edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentle- 
man, defcended from the proprietors of 
Milton near Thame in Oxfordfliire, one of 
whom forfeited his eftate in the times of 
York and Lancafter. Which fide he took I 
know not ; his defcendant inherited no vene* 
ration for the White Rofe. • 

His grandfather John was keeper of thd 
foreft of Shotover, a zealous papift, who 
difinherited his fon, becaufe he had forfaken 
the religion of his anceftors* 

I 4 His 
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:His. father, John, who was the fon dif- 
inherited, had recourfe for his fupport to the 
prefeflioa of a fcrivener;. He was a mail 
emindht for his (kill in muiickj many of his 
compofitions being ftill to be found ; and his 
reputation in his profeffion was fuch, that 
he grew rich, and retii^d to*an eftate. He 
had probably mdre than common literature, 
as his fon addreffes him in one of his moft 
, elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentle-* 
woman of the name of Cafton, a Welfti fa- 
mily, by whom he, had two fons, John the 
poet, and Chriftopher who fludied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the 
King's party, . for which he was awhile per- 
fecuted; but having, by his brother's intereft, 
obtained permiflion to live in qujet, he fup-? 
ported himfelf fo honourably by chamber- 
practice, that foon after the acceffion of King 
James, he was knighted and made a Judge t 
but, his conftitution being too weak for bu- 
finef ., he retired before any difreputable com- 
*pliances became neceflary. 

He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom 

he married with a confiderable fortune to 

.Edward Philips, who came from Shrewfbury, 

and 
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and rofe in the Crown*office to be fecondafy : 
by him (he had two fbn$, John and Edward, 
who were educated by the poet, and from 
whom is derived the only authentick accoimt 
of his domeflick manners. 

' \fohn, the poet, was born in his fathcr*$ 
houfe, at the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftreet, 
Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and feven in the 
morning. His father appears to have been 
very folicitous about his education; for he 
was Inftruftcd at firft by private tuition un-- 
der the care of Thomas Young, who was af- 
terwards chaplain to the Englifh merchants 
at Hamburgh ; and of whom we have reafon 
to think well, fince his fcholar coufidered him 
as worthy of an epiftolary Elegy. 

He was then fent to St Paul's School, un- 
der the care of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in 
the beginning pf his iixteenth year, to Chrift's 
College in Cambridge, where he entered a 
iizar, Feb. 12, 1624, 

He was at this time eminently ikillcd in 
the Latin tongue; and he himfelf, by an- 
nexing the dates to his firft compofitions, a 

boaft 
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boftft of whkii the karaed Fciiium had gi\feii: 
him an examplcf^ ieemi to oammdnd! tbe liar^ 
finefs of hi^ wtn profideiscjr to the notice of 
jKsftcrif y. But the prodiilfti of bis Ycmal 
fertitity have beenfurpafied by many^ aixA 
particularly by his contemporary Cowley. 
Of the powers of the mind it is difficult to 
form, an cftimate : many hav» excelkd Mil- 
ton in their firft eflays^ wh^ nevei rofe to 
«rorks like Paradyk hoft. 

At fifteen, a date which .he tifcs tiB ho w 
lixteen, he tranflated ^r veriified two P^dms^ 
\t\ and 13:6, whkh he thought worthy of 
the publick eye ; but they raifc no gi^eat ex* 
pedations : they would in any namerons 
lifthool have obtained praife, but not excited 
fTouder^ 

Many of hi^ elegies appear to have.beeh 
written m his cigltr^nth y^ar, by which it 
s[ppears that he had then read the Romsin 
authors with very nice difcernxnenti I oiice 
b.ciard Mrr Hampton, the tranfllator of Poly- 
bias, remark what I think is true,, that Mil- 
ton was the firft Englifhman who, aft^r tjle 
revival ^i Ict^^j WWCe , Latin verfe^, yi\S^ 

claflitk 
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claflkk ekgaace. If any extreptions can be 
OUi^^ they %if^Ycry^f9vit Haddon and Afclni% 
|ha pricle of Elhc^hcth^s rcign^ however tii^ 
may have fucceeded in profe, no fooner aK 
tempt verfes than they provoke derifion. If 
vre produced any thing v^orthy of notice be- 
fore the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps 
jflaia/fers Roxdna» 

m 

Of thefe exercifes which the ruks of the 
tJnivcrfity required, fome were publiihed by 
him in his maturer years. They had been 
undoubtedly aqaplauded ; for they were fuch 
as few can pcpform : yet there is leaibu to 
fufpe<a that he was regarded ia his college 
with no great fondnefs. That he obtained 
no feHowlhip is certain ; but the unkmdnefs 
xwith which he was treated was not merely 
negative. Tam alhanjeJ to relate, what I fear 
is true, that Milton was one of the laft ftudents 
in either uriiverfity that fuffered the publicly 
jn<^gnity of corporal correction. * 

It was, in the violence of controverfial 
boftility, obje^ed to him, that he was ejte 
pclled : this he fteadily denies, and it was 
apparently not true ; but it feenos plain from 

his 
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bis own verfcs' to Dlodatiy that he had iny 
cuned Ruftkation ; a temporary difmiffion 
into the country, with perhaps the lofs of a 
term: 

Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamcfis alluit unda, 

Meque ncc invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam ncc arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camum, 

Ncc dudum vetui me larts angit amor.-— 
Nee duri libet ufque minas pcrferre magiftri, 

Ca?teraque ingcnio non fubeunda meo* 
SI fit hoc exilium patrias adiifle penates, 

Et vacuum curis otia grata fcqui, 
Noa ego vel profugi nomen fortemve rccufo, 

Lsetus et exilii conditipne fruor. 

'I cannot find any meaning but this, which 
even kindnef? and reverence can give to the 
term, vetiti laris^ " a habitation from whieh 
** he is excluedad ;** or how exile can be other-? 
Wife interpreted. He declares y^t more, that 
he is weary of enduring the threats of a rigo- 
Yous majlerj andjomething elfe^ "which a temper 
like bis cannot undergo. What was more than 
threat was probably punifliment. This poem, 
which mentions his exile^ proves likewife that 
it was not perpetual ; for it concludes with 
a refolution of returning fome time to Cam^ 
6 ^ bridge. 


bridge* And it may be conjefturcd from the 
williflgnefs with which he has perpetuated 
the memory of his exile, that its caufe was. 
fuch as gave him no fhame. 

I 

He took both the ufual degrees ; that of 

Batchelor in 1628, and that of Mafler in 

1632 ; but he left the univerfity with no 

kindnefs for its mftitution, alienated either 

by the injudicious feverity of his governors, 

or his own captious perverfencfs. The caufe 

cannot now be known, but the effeft appears 

in his writings. His fcheme of education, 

infcribed to Hart Hi j fuperfedes all academi-^ 

cal iuftrudlion, being intended to compriie 

the whole time wliich men ufually fpend ia 

literature, from their entrance upon grammar^ 

//// they proceed^ as it is called^ fnajlen of arts 4 

And in his Difcburfe on the Ukeliejl Way 'to re^ 

move Hireiings' out of the Churchy hp inge- 

nioufly propofes, ih^t the profits of the lands 

forfeited by the adlfor fuperjiitious ufes^ Jhould 

ii applied to fuch academies all o*vtr the land^ 

*where languages and arts may be taught toge^ 

fbir; fo that youth may be at once brought up 

to a compete jicy of learning <ind an honefl trade^ 

by ivhicb me^ins fuch ^f them as bad the grft^ 

being 
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iekg enabled to fiifport tJwftfdpts (vntbmt 
tithes J by the latter^ may^ fy tke help tf the 
former 9 become worthy preachers^ 

One of bis obje£lions to academical edu- 
cattoDy ^ as it was then condiicbed^ is, that 
meu defigned for prders in the Church were 
permitted to a£): plays, writhing and unboning 
their clergy limbs to all the antick and dijboneft 
gejlures of TrincaloSp bt^oonf 40id ba*wds^ pro^ 
Jiituting thejbame of that miniftry which they 
bad^ or were war havif^t to the eyes of cour^ 
tiers and court^ladies^ their grooms and nmdi^ 
moifdtes. 

This is fufficiently peevi(h in a man, who^ 
when he mentions his exile from the college, 
relates, with great luxuriance, thecompeii'r 
fation which the pleafures of the theatre af- 
ford him. Plays were therefore only crimi-^ 
nal when they were a<Sted by acadcmkks. 

He went to the univerfity with a defign of 
entering into the church, but in time altered 
bis i^ind ; for he declared, that whoever bfe^ 
came: a^clergy man muft " fubfcribe flave, and 
IVtake an oath withal, which, uiilefs he took 

*< with 
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<* ^th « conicleaoe that ooaM retch, he mud 
** ftraight perjure htmfelf. He thought it 
** better to prefi^r a blamelefs (itence before 
"^^ tlui offiee of ipeakingy bou^C and begun 
<< with &rvk«idB and ferfweariog/^ 


Tliefe exprdSons are, I find, a|:^tied to 
tbe fui^icriptlon of the Articles ; but it (eems 
more probaMe that they relate to cftM>iHcal 
obedience. I know not any of the Articles 
which (eem to thwart. his opinions : but the 
thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civile raifed his tmlij^ation* 

His Ymwillingnefs to engage in the mi* 
mfloy, perhaps not yet advanced to a ftttled 
veioiution of deel^ming it, appears in a letter 
to oiM of \m ^ends, who had reproved hh 
fafpended and dilatory life, which he ieems 
ia have impvted to an in^tiable cutiofity, 
and iantaftick laxury of various knowledge^ 
To this h^ writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, 
in which he endeavors to perfuadc him that 
the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
defuitQry ftudy> but from the dcfire of ob- 
tdlni^^ oioce fitixeis for his talk s and that be 
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goes oil, not taking thought of being late^ Jo it 

give advantage to be more fit ^ 


I \ 


When he left the univerfity, he returned 
to his father, then refiding at Horton in 
Buckinghamfhire, with whom he lived five 
years ; in which time he fs faid to have read 
all the Greek and Latin writers. With what 
limitations this univerfality is to be under«- 
flood, who fhall inform us ? 

i 

It might be fuppofed that he who read {o 
much Ihould have done nothing elfe ; but 
Milton found time to write the Mafque of 
Comus^ which was prefented at Ludlow,^^ then 
the refidence of the Lord Prefident of Wales, 
in 1634 ; and had the honour of being a£ted 
by the Earlrof Bridgewater's fons and daugh- 
ter. The fiftion is derived from Homer's 
Circe ; but we never can refufe to any mo- 
dern the liberty of borrowing from Homer ; . 

— z quo ecu fonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

His next produflion was Lycidas^ an elegy, 

written in 1657, on the death of Mrr&^ing, 

. the 
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t)>e foJ& «f ,Sir J(^jn Kiug, fqcrfitary for ite^ 
land in the time of Elizabeth, Jatiies, and 
Charles. King was much a favourite at 
Gateh^i^Q, rwd Snmy of the^ifejoinel to 
difcfltiOttr to his^iBeinoiy.* Mi^onts^aqquain- 
tftftce writh tl>e ItalijEBn writers ifaay be difco* 
m9i k^ a mixtum of jfx^t and fliQrter 
vcffep, ace©«di»g to .the rules of Tufcau 
fjBietryi, ffipd his ftifiliffxity to . tlie Church by 
(ome Ui^es .wki(^ jye jditerpretdlias .threaDen'- 
Wg,4it$ ^ifteripiiDarion. 

,^e is fuppofed aJiQUt this time to hxvt 
.written his JArc4d!^s% for while he lived at 
H^rtoa^e Med ffometjimes lo flieal from his 
Ajldi^^jftvsf ^y^, which hc/i|>?nt at Hare^ 
^dW, ^h^ hottfe' of the couutefs ^dowager of 
'P^^t^y^'^fhere che Arcades made part .of a 
di^^tijck eotoritainment. 

fifojbpgan:nc¥^ to grow weary dfthe coun- 
try ; ai)fi had fpisne purpofe of taking cham- 
bers in the Inns of Court, when the death of 
his mother fet him at liberty to travel, for 
which ^e^obtai^ied his father's confent, and 
SirHoi^ry Wottpn's directions, with, the ce- 
lebrated precejptpf prudence, i penfierijirettij 

Vot.I K ed 
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In 1 63 a he 1^ BnglanA, /and wWit firft t<y 

Paris ; where^ By the'favbw bf Lol'd Scuda*^ 

tnare^ -he had the opportunity of rvifillrig ^ro- 

•//W, then refiding at the ^ French court as 

ambaflfadoF from Chriftina tif Sweden. From 

Paris he hafted into Italy^^of whieh he had 

With particubf diligence ftudied the langtibge 

and literature: and, though h^^ feems to 

have intended a very quick perambulation of 

the country, ftaid two months at Florence; 

where he found his way into the academies, 

and produced his comfiofitions with fuchap* 

plaufe as appears to have eicalted him in his 

own opinion, and confirmed him in the hope, 

that, " by labour and intenfe ftudy, which,** 

fays he, " I take to be my portion in this life, 

*^ joined with a ftrong propenfity of nature,** 

he might ** leave fomething Ilo written to 

*' after- ti^wies, as they flioulcl not willingly 

**^ ItJt it die/* - ^ 

It appcats, in nil his writings, that he 
had the ufual conGomitant of great abili- 
tl2:s- a lofry and fteady coii'ftdence in himfelf, 

- perhaps 
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!]pefh&|V» nc^ without ifoxne contttxipt of 
othefs ; for fcarcely any rnan ever wfOte i^ 
much, and praifed fo few. Of his praile he 
Was very frugal ; as he let its value high, 
and conlideted his memion of a ni^me a;s a 
fecurity againft the wafte of time, and a ccr« 
tain prefervative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed com- 
'pkin that his merit wanted di(lini5tion. Carlo 
Dati prefented him with an encomiaftick in^ 
{criptioa, in the tumid lapidary ftyle ; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the 
iirft (lanza is only empty noiie ; the reft are 
{)erhaps too diffufe on common topicks : but 
the lail is natural and beautiful. 

-- From . Florence he went to Sieima, and 
4i6m Sienna to Rome, where he was again 
received with kindnefs by the Learned and 
the Great* Holflenius, the keeper of the 
Vatican Library, ' who had refided three 
years at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal 
Barberini ; and he, at a muiical entertain* 
•ment, waited for him at the door, atkd^ led 
him by the hand into the aflembly. Uttit 
^Ivaggi praifed him in a ^difticb, and Sal« 

K.2 fiiii 
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'iimirmva fietrafiick : ^either of them of ndticfi 
<.^ae« The Italians were gainers by tliis 
cftccarycpbiixierce .; for the encoibiums Vtth 
Tirlitiih MUtOQ^ rqpiid Salfilti^ though not fe- 
curc s^ainft a ftern granxodafian, turn tl^ •* 
.fealancte mdifputably in Milton's favour. 

Of thefe Italian teftimonies, poor as they 
^WiL) hbv^as! proud enough' to publilh them 
iJcfote hisipoems i though he fays, he cannot 
b^ :fu{^e€ted but to have known that they 
y^i^toXn^hm tAmdcfe^ quamfuprafi. 

. ■ / ■ . .... 

if At. Ronte,' as. at Florence, he ftaid only twb 
tBdnths ; a :tinae. indeed fufficiehty if lie de- 
fired only to iamble with an explairiel: of ks 
antiquities, or to view palaces ahd count 
^i^ures 5 but certainly tba fl^ort 'fbr the 'don- 
ic^plation. bf learning, 'J)olicy,. or mai^ 




v-Frofti Rome te paffcd on to N^les, 2i 
.'5Qfl4patty. of -a .hermit; at companion >6om 
whmt little: cojald, be expedtfed, yet to hihi 
MlQp& owed his.'introdiiaion to 'Manfo^mar- 
Q^ttttof Yilla^ who had'been before the patron 
<Jf 3r^Q* ^:Maiifi) .was enough delighted willi 

1 • • his 
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hi^^ac^ooopliiQunents to houour him with a 
forry diftich, ia which l^e commends him for 
cverjr thing hvi his religion; and Mihon, in 
return^ addrefled him in a Latin poem^ 
which mufl have raifed sm high opinion of 
EngUfli el^aace . and literamm. 

His purpof& was how to have vifited Sicily 
and Greece ; but^ hearing of the dif&rencfsfc 
between the king and parlianient, he 
thought it proper to haften home, rather than 
pais hi& life in foreign amuiements while his 
countryipen were contending for their rights. 
l^e therefore came back to Roixie, though 
the merchants informed him of plots laid 
againft him by the Jefuits, for the libe|ty of 
his converfations on religioru He had ftn(e 
enough to judge that there was no danger, 
and therefore kept on his way, and a£ted a^ 
before, neither obtruding nor thunning con- 
trover^. He had perhaps giveg fome offence 
by vifiting Galileo, then a prifoiier in tlje 
Jnquiiition for phijofophical herefy ; and at 
Naples he was told by Manib, that, by his 
declarations on religious queftions, he had 
excluded himfelf from fome difiin^Sfcions 
which he ftould otherwife have pid him* 

K 3 But 
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But Ajch ccmdudly thouglf it did not pleaie, 
WHS yet fufficiently fafe; and Milton flaid 
two months more at Rome^ and went on to 
Florence without moleflation. 




From Florence he vifited Lucca. He af^ 
terwards went to Venice ; and having fent 
away a coUe£kbn of mufick and other books, 
travelled to Geneva, which he probably con- 
iidered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. Here 
he repofedy as in a congenial element, and 
became acquanted with John Diodati and 
Frederick Spanheim, two learned ' profcffi>rs 
of Divinity. From Geneva he pofied through 
: France ; and came home, after ah abience 
\<jf a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the deatkof 
his friend Charles Diodati ; a man whom it 

4$ reaibhable to fuppofe of great merit, iince 
ke was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, 
intituled, Epitapbium Damonis^ written with 

.the common but cbildifh imitation of padoral 
life. 

« 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of 
one Ruffel, a tayior in St. Bride's Church- 

yard. 
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yard, and undertook the education of John 
and Edward Philips, his fiiler^s Tons. Find- 
ing his rooms too little, he took a houfe and 
garden in Alderigateilreet, which was not 
then fo much out of the world as it is now ; 
and chofe his dwelling at the upper end of a 
pafiage, that he might avoid the noife of the 
ftreet* Here he received more boys, to be 
boarded and intlru^ted* 

Let not our veneration for Miltoii forbid 

v,$ to look with ibme degree of merriment on 

gs^t promifes and fmall performance, oii 

the man who hafle'ns home, becaufe his 

(^Offptrymen are contending for their liberty, 

and, when he reaches the ipene of a(^ion, 

vapours away his patriotifm in a private boards 

}ngf{f^ool., Thi^ is the perigd of , his life 

ffpnjt^ >yhicb.aU his biographers feem inclnied 

to Ihrink. Tbey are, wwilling. that Milton 

fhould be degraded to a IchopUmafter j but, 

iipce it caunpt be denied that he taught boys, 

.one finds oi^t that be taught for nothing, and 

another that his motive was only zeal for the 

propagation of learning and virtue ; and all 

tell, what they do not kno^yv to be true, only 

to excufe an Tid: which no wife man will con- 

.", • .-.»■ ^1,^ • 
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fider as in ilffelf difgraceftrl. His father W^ta. 
aliva ;i his ^Hawahce wa^ ftot- ample j and he 
Applied its dJsficieixres byaff Hdiieft and nie-r 


f t 
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' It is told, th^t 111 the ^rt of education he 
performed wonders; and a formidable lift i^ 
given of the authbrs, Greek ihcf Latin,- t?iiat(f 
w^re read in Alderfgati-ftreii^, by youth 
between ten and fifteen or fixteen years of 
igie. Thdfe who tdli or receive thefc ftoi'ies 
fltould confiderthaft nobody can be tdiiigfit 
fitter thaii he cam fearn. -Tlife fpee^lol the 
h*fett(Mi tnufli bfe litoited by tfee ^oS?*er trfF 
hishdrft* Everyman, tl>At-fias-etefV\itt3ci^. 
taken to inftfuift others, cdil tell what^^iD^r 
•sldvances- hfe hfiafbeen able to make, a«3'Iky«^ 
much patiehce fl r^uiites tb- recall vagiramt 
inattention, tbftialut^felhiggifli indiffeifence, 
mA to rfedify abiliird mifi^ptehWifipn. 


r 
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The ptorj)6le of -liftUop, Ss it feems, wsts 
tfa teaph fbmethuig more fplid than the conx- 
mon literature of Schoofe^ by reading thbfe 
authors 'that tteat of phyfical f\ibje(3's ; iiich| 
as the Gebf-gicfc, and aftt^ttnotoical tfeat?fe;s 6f 
"tfee aneients. This #a6 tf ic'heme of improVc- 

* ment 
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iiJ€4a*Wl$*ck fytms to have bufied many K- 
t^i^ty'ptdjeOlovs of 'that age, Cowley, Tvho 
hti* dwre ftieafts than Milton of knowing 
what was wanting to the^ cmbellifhments of 
life, formed the fame plan of education in his 
Jttjaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of 
external nature, < and the fciences which 
that knowledge requires or includes, are not 
the great or the frequent bufinefs of the hu- 
man mind. Whether we provide for aftiou 
Dr converfation, whether we wHh to be ufe- 
M fer pkafing, the firft requifiteis the religi- 
ftui afnd moral knowledge of right and wrong i 
ijkt ntJtt is ah acquaintance with the hiftory 
df rttatikind, and with thofe examples which 
ttkiy be feid to embody truth, and prove by 
f6V6iits the reafoftablenefs of opinions. Pru- 
dence and. Juftice are virtues, and excellen- 
ce*^ of all times and of all places ; we are 
fferjHetually motalifts, but we are geometri- 
piofts only by chance. Our intercourfe with 
intelledual nature is neceflary j our (pecula- 
tions upon matter are voluntary, and at lei- 
furei Phyfiological learning is of fuch rare 
^mergence, that one man may kijow ano- 
ther 


ther half his lifq without bebg able totcftt*; 
mate:his <kBl xti Eyi3mIl^tK;k$t or aiftrcmomy ;, 
but hif itiotar attd^^ character ksi^ 

n^iediatefy ^pcark. 
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Thtffe authors, therefore, arc 56 be read at; 
fchook that uipply taiofl: axioms of prudence, 
moil principles of moral truths and moft 
materials for converfation ; and the^ pur* 
pofes are beft ferved by poets, orators, and 
hiftdrians. ^'•' 

• * > 

* » 

* ■ ••■ 

Let me not be cenfured for this digreffien 

as pcdaiiticjc or parafdoxica^; for if I ha^e 
Milton ngainft trie, 1 have Socrates on my 
fide. It was his tabour to turn philofbpby 
from the ftudy of nature to fpeculatitilns upon 
life ; but the innovatiors whom r<)pp6fe- aire 
turmrig ofF attention from life tcy nature* 
They leem to think, that we are placed here 
to watch the growth of plants, or the mo- 
tions * of the ihrs. Socratpa was rather of 
opiiiibh;^ that what we had to learn Was, 
how to' do. good, vtiid avoid bviL 
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Of iftftitutiions we may judge by their, ef- 
fe^s. FsQA ^is wonder*working academy^ 
I do not know that there ever pipceeded any 
man vexy eminent for knowledge: its only 
genuine-^produft, I believe, is a.fmalj[ Hiilory 
pf poetry^ written in Latin by his nephew 
Philips, pf which perhaps tion^ of my readers 
ha$ ever heard. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing el^ 
which he undertook, he laboured with great 

-diligence, there i$ no riegibn for doiibfing, 
0|ie part of his method deferves genjciral imi* 

yf^iqn. : ^e, was eareful tp inftfufl: his fcho* 
lars' in religion* Every Sunday was fpent 

-uppn^ theology, of which hedidateda ihoft 
fyftemr. gathered from the writers that were 
thfp> faihipfiaUe^ in the Dutch univer^* 


tieSi 




• Hc^ fet his pupUs ^ example of hard ftudy 
and fpare diet ; only now and then he al* 
lowed himf^lf to pafs a day of feftivity and 
indulgence with fbme gay ,gentlcmei$ of 

Gray's Inn. 

He 
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He new. begaft to "^ongagc iri' the coifl^o* 
verfies of the times, aiid« knt Jiis. brea^ t^ 
blow the flames; of aoYiteatioa. lu hti^t 
be publiflied a treatife oB R^hrmation^ ia two 
books, agalnft the eftabli(he4 Chucch ; being 
willing to help the I'uritans, whp were, he 
. fey s, infefior to tbe Preiatis in^ learnings 

Hall bi(hop of Norwich had publifhed an 
Humble ttcfmmjkmcey ia defence of Epif^ 
copapy; to which. In i&4i,,fix miniAers, 
bf whofe names thq fi|^ letters made the ce- 
lebrated word Smeflymnuus^ gave the^ Au* 
iwen Of this anfwej a ConfUtaation was 
attempted by the learned U/beri and ta the 
. Confutation Milton publiihed it Reply, iqti*' 
tnled. Of Prchticd Eipijb9pacy^ an4 *ivhttJkf^ it 
'ma^ be deduced from the Jpofialkal ^mts^ ky 
virtue of tbofe tejiimonies which are (tlled^ to 
that turpofe in fame late treatifes^ we whereof 
goes under the name (f ^ames Lord Bij^o^ of 
/trmuTn^ '■ ^ 

f 

f have trinfcribed this title, to ihew, by 
his contemptuous mention of U (her, that lie 
had now adopted the puritanical favagenefs of 

manners; 


tt^htterg. Hismdfct Waik vwis^ .Tbe Rea/in of 
Chuf'crh Gtmomment -^ng^d againjf Pteia^y^ by 
-Mr. John MHtm^ \(f^s Ih this 1>ook he 
^ifcove^fs, not with oftenCatrous exultetiois 
%>ut v^ith Calth ""conafidcjice, his* high Opimoa 
bf his own powers; and promifes to under- 
take foniethibg, he, yet 'knows not wiiat, 
^hat Aiay be of ufe and honour to bis country. 
" This," feys he, " is not to be obtained but 
** by devo^it ptaycr to that Eternal Spirit that 
** can enrich ^th all utterance and kctow- 
** ledge, and fends cmt his Seraphirti with the 
" haMdWfed fire of Ms altar;, to touch and pu- 
**^ klSy ^the lips of whom 4ie pleafes. To this 
'^^'ttluft bemadded, iniiupftrious andfeleft read- 

*** iiig,' fteady obfervatiob ^ and infight into all 

« 

'" feemly and generous arts and affairs ; till 
^' which in forlie meafure be compaft, I 
>* t^fofe not to fuftain this ekpeftatkin.'* 
Prom a promife like thrs; at once fervid, 
pious, and rational, might be expcft^d the 
Paradife Lojl. 


•He publilhed the fame yeftr tw6 more 

p'a«Bphlets, upon the fame queflipn* To oxxe 

of his* antagonifts, who affirms that he was 

'Wmited out cfrjhe unherfity^ he anfivers, in 

5 *■ general 
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{^enerat temts { *^ The Fellaws of the College 
^^ wfaeftit» I fpeot fortte yeare^ at my. partkig^ 
*^ s^r 1 bad taken two degrees, as the mati« 
^^ fter 18, (ignificd many times how much bet* 
^^ t^r it would content them that I (houUE 
*** ftay.— As for the pommon apprpbation or 
*^ diflike of that pkce, as now it is, that I 
•*^ (hould efteem or difefleem myfclf tbe^ more 
** for that, too firople is^ the anfwerer, if he 
** think to obtain with me. Of {mall prac- 
^* ticc were the phyfician who could not 
^* judge, by what fhe and her fifte?^ have of 
** long time vomited, that the worier fluff 
'** (he ftrongly keeps in her ftomachi bur the 
•^* better (he is ever kecking at, and is queaiy % 
** (he vomits now out of iicknefs ; but before 
•* it be well with her, (he muft vomit by 
*• (Irong phyfick* — ^The univcrfity, in the 
*' time of her better health, and my younger 
"judgement, I never greatly admired, but 
** now much lefs." ; 

V 

>> 
<\ 

This fe"furely the language of a man who 
thinks that he has beeii iii^jur^d. He pro- 
ceeds to defcribe the courfe of his conduft, 
and the train of his thoughts ; and, becaufe 
he has been fufpedled of incontinence, gives 

an 
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iltt acdttiftk of iM« own purity : ** That- if I 
^'he ivMf'cbOrgtdt**^ iiyi bsi ** ttith this 
** critofe, it may.tbme upoft me with tenfold 
**lhamc.'* ' '■• •"•-." .— ' 


I «, « J *» 


* The ftyfeof his'pifeceU rough, andTucIi 
perhaps ^'^as that of Ws antagonift. This 
tougltnefs he juftifies, by great examples, in 
a iorig drgreilion. Sometimes he tries to be 
htimorpus : *• Left I (hould take him for 
** i!bme chaplain in band, fome fquire of the 
** body to his prelate, one who ferves riot at 
*• the altar only but at the Court-cupboard, 
** he will beftow on us a pretty model of 
•* himfelf ; and fets me out half a dozen 

^ 

** ptifical mottos, wherever he had them^ 
*^ hopping (hort in the meafure of convulfioii 
** fits ; in which labour the agony ojF his wit 
«* having fcaped narrowly, inftead of well- 
** fized periods, he greets us with a quantity 
«*' of thumbring pofies. — And thus ends this 
^* feftioii, of rather diffedlion of hinifelf.** 
Siich is'thc controverfial merriment of Mil- 
ton ; • his gloomy lerioufnefs is' yet more of- 
ienfive. Such is his malignity, t^af heli grows 
darker at hk frown. 


Hi$ 
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tils father, after .Readio^ ^as Calj^ep l^ 
J§^x, came to refide in his hQ^fe ; 9ri4 his 
fchool increafed. At Whitfuntida, ijj ->Jus 
thirty-fifth year, he married Mary, the daugh? 
ter of Mr. Pow^l, a juflice^*f Jthe .Poaffe^in 
Ox&rdihire* He bropght h^r to towo TWth 
him^ .and expefted ajl the radyaAt^i^ of a 
coujiagal life. The lacjy, however, j&piws not 
mvKch to have delighted in fk^ pleafures pf 
fpare diet and haild ihidy ; Jo^j fl?. Philips: xer 
late^, " having ibr a month , lad a phUgfof 
*^ j)hu:al life, after having hee;i vfed at i^wnc 
** toa,great.Jiovfe, and much conjpany 3nd 
»* joviality, her friend?, poffibly.by her owa 
•* defirq, made earneft fwt tohav^ feer jc;qm* 
*5 pany the renwiuing part of tjhe fiiqunpr; 
•* which was, granted, upon a jpcpnwfe. of -[if r 
" rjretucn at Michaelmas.** . .; » 

.^Itpn was too bufy to WUfjh mifs |iis 
»^if& : he puriyed his ^ftadiies ; and now ^nd 
then vifited th© Lady Magaret I^igb^ whpwi 
he' has. n>entipned in one.of bis fonnqts. At 

* • • * • 

laftMichadraaa arrived ; but- the Lady ^had 
no inclination to return to the fuUen gloom 
of her hufband's habitation, and therefore 

very 
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5>try willingly forgot h«: promifc. He fent 
hep a letter, but had no anfvver; he Tent more 
with the fame fuccefs. It could be alleged 
that liters njifcarry ; he therefore diipatched 
ii meflenger, being by this time too angry to 
go himielf. His meflenger was fent back 
with fomc contempt. The family of the 
Lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit 
was like Milton*s, lefs provocation than this 
might have raifed violent refentment. Mil- 

« 

ton foon determined to repudiate her for dif^ 
obedience ; and, being- one of thofe who 
could eafily find arguments to juftify inclina- 
tion, puWifhed (in 1644) The DoSlrine and 
Dijcipiine of Divorce ; which was followed 
by The Judgement of Martin Bucer^ concerning 
Divorce % and the next year, his Tetrachor- 
don, E^pofitions upon the four chief Places of 
Scripture which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was oppofed, as nfiight jbe 
cxpefted, by the clergy ; who, then holding 
their famous aflembly at Weftminfter, pro- 
cured that the author fhould be called be^ 
fore the Lords; " but that Houfe," fa^s 
Vol.1. L Vfo^, 
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Wood, " whether approving the dbftrinc^ 
^* or not favouring his accufers, did fbon dif- 

^* mifs hixn/' 

» 

' There feenas not to have been much writ- 
ten againft him, nor any thing by any writer 
of eminence. The antaggnift that appeared 
is fty led by him, a Serving man turned Solicit ' 
tor. Howel in his letters mentions the new 
do£lrine with contempt ; and it waSj I fup- 
pofe, thought more worthy of derifion than 
of confutation. He complains of this negleft 
in two fonnets, of which the firft is con- 
temptible, and the fecond not excellent. ' 

From this time it is obferved that he be- 
came an enemy to the.Prcfbyterians, wiiom 
he had favoured before. He that changes 
his party by his humour, is not more vir- 
tuous than he that changes it by his intereft ; 
he loves himfelf rather than truths 

His wife and her relations now found that 
Milton was not an unrefifting fufferer of in-^ 
juries ; and perceiving that he had begun to- 
put his doftrine in praftice, by courting a 
young womaa of great accomplifliments, the* 

, daughter 
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3aiighter of one Do«Stor Davis, who was how- 
ever not ready to comply, they refolved to 
endeavour a re-union. He went fometimes 
to the houfe of one Blackborough, his rela- 
tion, in the lane of St. Martin*s-le-Grand, 
and at one of his ufual vifits was furprifed to 
fee his wife come from another room, and 
implore forgivenefs on her knees. He re- 
fiftedher intreaties for a while; " but partly/* 
fays Philips, " his own generous nature, 
" more inclinable to reconciliation than to 
" perfeverance in anger or revenge, and partly 
" the flrong interceffion of friends on both 
^* fides, foon brought him to an a6l of obli- 
" vion and a firm league of peace." It were 
injurious to omit, that Milton afterwards re- 
ceived her father and her brothers in his own 
houfe, when they were diftrefled, with other 
Royalifts. 

He publifhed about the fame time his 
Areopagitica^ a Speech of Mr. John Milton 
fir the liberty of unlkenfei Printing. Th^ 
danger of fuch unbounded liberty, and the 
danger of bounding it, have produced a pro- 
blem in the fcience of Government, which 
human underftanding feems hitherto unable 

La tg 
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to folve* If nothiQg may he publiihed htit 
what civil authority ihall Have previou% ap- 
proved, power muft always be the flaodard 
of truth ; if every dreamer of innovations 
may propagate his projeds, there can be no 
fettlement; if every murmurer at govern- 
ment may diffufe difcontent, there can be no 
peace; and if every fceptick in theology may 
teach his follies, there can be no religion. 
The remedy againft thefe evils is to puniih 
the authors ; for it is yet allowed that every 
fbciety may punifh, though not prevent, the 
publication of opinions, which that fociety 
(hall think pernicious; but this puniihment, 
though it may cruih the author, promotes 
the book } and it feems not more reafonable 
to leave the right of printing unreflrained„ 
becaufe writers may be afterwards cenfured, 
than it wouldbe to fleep with doors unbolted^ 
becaufe by our laws we can hang a thief# 

But whatever were his engagements, cl\^ 
or domeflick, poetry was never long out of 
his thoughts. About this time (i 645) a col- 
lection of his Latip and Englifh poems ap^ 
peared, in which the j^llegro znd Peti/erqfif 

with ibme others, were firft publiflied. 

He 
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Ht had taken a larger houfe in Barbican 
for the reception of fcholars ; but ^ the numc- 
fous relations of his wife, to whom he ge- 
neroufly granted refuge for a while, occupied 
his rooms. In time^ however, they went 
away;" and the houfe again,** fays Philips, 
** now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, 
though the acceffion of fcholars was not 
great* Poffibly his having proceeded fo far 
" ill the education of youth, may have been 
" the occafion of his adverfaries calling him 
** pedagogue and fchool-mafter ; whereas it 
" is well known he never let up for a pub- 
*• lick fchool, to teach all the young fry of 
** a parifh ; but only was willing to impart 
^* his learning and knowledge to relations, 
** and the fons of gentlemen who were his 
** intimate friends ; and that neither his 
" writings nor his way of teaching ever fa* 
*• Voured in the leaft of pedantry.'^ 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew exte- 
nuate what cannot be denied, and what might 
be confeffed without difgrace. Milton was 
not a man who could become mean by a 
mean employment. This, however, his 
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warmeft friends feem not to have found ; 
they therefore Ihift and palliate. He didnot 
fell literature to all comers at an open fliop i 
he was a chamber-milliner, and meafured bis 
commodities only to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing 
him in this ftate of degradation, tells us that 
it was not long continued ; and, to raife his 
cbaradler again, has a mind to inveft him with 
military fplendour : '* He is much miilaken,'* 
he fays, " if there was not about this time 
*^ a defign of making him an adjutant-general 
^' in Sir William Waller's army. But the 
*' new modelling of the army proved an ob-» 
f ' ftruflion to the defign," An event cannot 
be. fet at a much greater diftance than by 
having been only dejtgned^ about Jome time^ if 
a man ^^ not much mtjlaken. Milton Ihall be 
^ pedagogue no longer ; for, if Philips be not 
much miftaken, fbmebody at fome time de* 
figned him for a foldicr. 

About the time that the army was new- 
modelled (1645) ^^ removed to a fmaller 
fcoufe in Holbourn, which openedi backward 
Into Lingoln's-Inn-Fields. He is not known 

to 
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to have publlfhed any thing afterwards till 
the King's death, when, finding his mur- 
derers condemned by the Pre{byteriai!s, he 
wrote a treatife to juftify it, and to compofe 
the minds of the people. 

He made ibme Remarks on the yirtlcles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Irijb Rebels. 
While he contented himfelf to write, he 
perhaps did only what his confcience dic- 
tated ; a:nd if he did not very vigilantly watch 
the influence of his own paflions, and the 
gradual prevalence of opinions, firft willingly 
admitted and then habitually indulged. If 
objeftions, by being overlooked, were for- 
gotten, and defire fuperinduced convi^on ; 
he yet fhared only the common weaknefs of 
mankind, and might be no lefs fincere than 
his opponents. But as faftion feldom leaves 
a man honeft, however it might find him, 
Milton is fufpe6ted of having interpolated 
the book called Icon Bajilike\^ which the Coun- 
cil of State, to whom he was notv made ' 
Latin fecretary, employed him to cenfure, 
by inferting a prayer taken from Sidneys -Ar* 
cadia^ and imputing it to the King ; whom' 
he charges, in his IconoclafeSy with the ufe of 
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this prayer as with a heavy crime, in the 
indecent language with which profperity had 
emboldened the advocates for rebellion to 
infult all that is venerable or great ; ** Who 
*^ would have imagined fo little' fear in him 
** of the true all-feeing Deity— -as,, imme- 
" diately before his death, to pop into th^ 
" hands of the , grave bifhop that attended 
" him^ as a fpecial relique of his faintly 
" exQrcifeSj a prayer flolen word for word 
^' from the mouth of a heathen woman pray- 
" ing to a heathen god ?" 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. 
Juxon on the fcafFold the regicides took 
awayj fo that they were at leaft the pub- 
liihers of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch. wh(> 
had examined the queftion with great care, 
was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
ufe of it by adaptation was innocent; and they 
who could fo noifily cenfure it, vvrith a little 
fextenfidn of their malice could contrive what 
they wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now flbel- 
tcredin Holland, employed Salmafius, pro- 
felTor of Polite Learning at Ley den, to write 
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1^ defence of )m father and of moDarch; ; 
andt to excite his induftty, gave bun» as was 
iieported^ a hundred Jacobufes. Salmafius was 
a man of (kill in languages^ knowledge of 
antiquity, and fagacity of emendatoiy criti- 
cifm, abxiofl: exceeding all hope of human 
attaipment ; and having, by exceifive praifes^ 
been confirmed in great confidence of him* 
felf, though he probably had not much con- 
sidered the principles of fbciety or the rights 
of government, imdertook the employment 
without diftruft of his own qualifications ; 
andy as has expedition in writing was won* 
derful^ in 1 649 publiihed Defenfio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a fuf- 
ficient anfwer; which he performed (1651) 
in fuch a manner, that Hobbes declared him- 
felf unable to decide whofe language was 
beft, or whofe arguments were worft. In 
my opinion, Milton's periods are fmoother^ 
neater, and more pointed; but he delights 
himfelf with tcizing his adverfary as much 
as with confuting him. He makes a foolifh 
alluCon of Salmafius, whofe dodrine he con- 
siders asL fervile and unmanly, to the ftream 
of ^a/macisj which whoever entered left half 
I his 
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his virility behind him. Salmafius was ^ 
Frenchman, and was unhappily married to a 
fcold. 5r« es Galhs^ fays Milton, el^ ut atunt^ ' 
nsmium gallinaceus. But his fupreme pleafure 
is to tax his adverfary, fo. renowned for cri- 
ticifm, with vitious Latin. He opens his book 
with telling that he has ufed Perfona. which, 
according to Milton, fignifies only a Majk^ 
in a fenfe not known to the Romans, by ap- 
plying it as we apply Perfon. But as Ne- ^ 
mefis is always on the watch, it is memorable 
that he has enforced the charge of a folecifm 
by an expreflion in itfelf grofsly foleciftical, 
when, for one oFthofe fuppofed blunders, 
he fays, as Ker^ and I think fome one before 
hiip, has remarked, propJno te grammatijih tuls 
vapplandum. From vapulo^ which has a paflive 
lenfe, vapulandus can never be derived. No 
man forgets his original trade : the rights of 
nations, and of kings, fink into queftions of 
grammar, if grammarians difcufs them. 

Milton when he undertook this anfwer 
was weak of body, and dim of fight ; but 
his will was forward, and what was wanting 
of health was fupplied by zed. He was re- 
warded with a thoufand pounds, and his 
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book was much read; for paradox, recom* 
mended by fpirit and elegance, eafily gains 
attention ; and he who told every man that 
he was equal to his King, could hardly want 
an audience* 

That the performance of Salmalius was 
i^ot difperfed with equal rapidity, or read 
vrith equal eagemefs, is very credible. He 
taught only the ftale doftrine of authority, 
and the unpleafing duty of fubmiffion ; and 
he had been fo long not only the monarch 
but the tyrant of literature, that almoft all 
mankind were delighted to find him defied 
and infulted by a new name, not yet confix 
dered as any one's rival. If Chrlftina, as is 
iaid, commended the Defence of the People^ 
her purpofe muft be to torment Salmafius, 
who was then at her Court ; for neither her 
civil ftation nor her natural chara6^er could 
difpofe her to favour the doftrine, who was^ 
by birth a queen, and by temper defpotick. 

That Salmafius was, from the appearance 
of Milton's book, treated with negleft, 
there is not -much proof; but to a man fo 
long accuftomed to admiration, a little 
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praife of his antagonift would be {nfScietMVy 
efFeniive, and might mcfiiic Wm to leave 
Sweden, from which, however, he was dif^ 
mifled, .not with anj mark of contempt, but 
with a train of attendance fcarce lels than 
regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was 
imperfedt, was publifhed by his fon in thft 
y^ar of the Reftauration. In the beginningy 
being probably moft in pain for his Latinity^ 
he endeavours to defend his ufe of the word 

• _ 

ftrjfma ; but, if I remember right, he mifi^ 
a better authority than any that he has ^MUid, 

that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

, » 

— Quid agis cutn dira & foedior orani 
Crimine Perjona tA> 

As Salmafius reproached Milton with 
lofing his eyes in the quarrel, Milton de- 
lighted himfelf with the belief that he had 
ihortened Salmafius's life, and both perhaps 
with more malignity than reafon. Salma- 
fius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653; and as 
controvertifts are commonly faid to be killed 
by their laft difpute, Milton was flattered 
with the credit of deftroying him. 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell had now diimilled the parliament 
by the authority of which he had deftroyed 
mooarchy, and commenced monarch him- 
felf^ uader the title of protestor, but with 
kingly and more than kingly power. That 
his authority was lawful, never was pretend- 
ed; he himfelf founded his right only irf 
necefQtyi but Milton, having now tailed 
the hcmey of publick employment, would 
n€>t return to hunger and philofbphy, but| 
^continuing to exerciie his office ^nder a ma« 
ni^A ufutpation, betrayed to his power that 
liberty which he had defended. Nothing 
can be more jufl than that rebellion ihould 
end in flavery ; that he, who had juilified 
the murder of hU ki&g, for fbme a<£ls which 
to him fe^ned imlawful, (hould now fell 
his. fervices, and his flatteries, to a tyrant, 
of wh<»n it wa^ evident that he could do no* 
thing lawfuL 

He had now been^blind for fbmre years ; 
but his vigour of intellefi: veas fuch, that he 
was not difabkd to difchargeiliis office of Latit) 
iibcretarx^ or continue his controveriies. His 

mind 
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mind was too eager to be diverted, and too 
ftroBg to be fubdued. 

About this time his firfl wife died in 
childbed, having left him three daughters. 
As he probably "did not much love her, he did 
not long continue the appearance of lament^* 
ing her ; but after a fhort time married Ca- 
therine, the daughter of one captain Wood- 
cock of Hackney ; a woman doubtlefs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own. She died 
within a year, of childbirth, or fome diften^ 
per that followed it; and her hufband has 
Ijonoured her memory with a poor fonnet. 

The firft Reply to Milton's Defenjh Fi^puli 
was publiihed in 1651, called Apologia pro^ 
Rege & Popido Anglicanoj contra Jobannis 
Polypragmatici f alias MiltoniJ defenfionem de^ 
firuHivam Regis & Populi. Of this the au- 
thor was not known; but Milton and his 
pephew Philips, under whofe name he pub- 
lilhed an anfwer fo niuch corrected by him 
that it might be called his own, imputed it 
to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no friend to 
regicides, thought thcmfelves at liberty to 

treat 
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treat luiri as if they had known what they 
only fufpefted. 

t 

Next year appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ' 
ad Cerium. Of this the author was Peter 
du Moulin, who was afterwards prebendary 
of Canterbury; but Morus, or More, a 
French minifter, having the care of its pub- 
lication, was treated as the writer by Milton 
in his Defenjio Secunday and overwhelmed by 
fuch violence of inveftive, that he began 
to Ihrink under the tempeft, and gave his 
perfecutors the means of knowing the true 
author. Du Moulin was now in great dan- 
ger ; but Milton's pride operated againft his 
malignity ; and both he and his friends were 
more willing that Du Moulin fhould cfcape 
than that he (hould be convifted of miftake* 

In this fecond Defence he ihews that his 
eloquence is not merely fatirical ; the rude- 
nefs pf his inveftive is equalled by the groff- 
nefs of his flattery. ^^ Deferimur, Cromuelle, 
** tu folis fuperes, ad te fumma noftrarum 
** rerum rediit, in te fblo confiftit, infupe- 
** rabili tuae virtuti cedimus cundi, nemine 
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^^ vel obloquenCet mfi qm aquales inaequalis 
<^ ipfe honores fibi quxrit, aut digniori coq« 
" ceflbs invidet, aut noa intelligit nihil eflfe 
^* in focictate honiinixm ma^s yd Deo gra,- 
** turn, vel raticmi confentaneum^ cflc in ci% 

b • • 

vttate Dihil acquins^ nihil utilius, quaia 
pc^ri reium dignitlimum. £um te agncH 
^^ fcunt drones^ Cromuelle, ea tn civis maxi* 
^^ mus et '^ glorioiiffimus^ dux puSlici caa^ 
^^ filiit exerdtmim fortifHniorum imperatoTy 
^ pater patriae geiSfti. Sic tu ipontanea bo*, 
^< nofum omnium et animitus miifa voce fa^,. 
♦* lutaris-*' 

Ca^rfar, when he alTumed the perpetual dic- 
tatorfhipy had not more fervile or more ele<- 
gant flatteiy. A tranflation msy fliew ita, 
feryility ; Init its elegance is lefs attainable. 
Having expofed the unlkilfulnefs or felfifhneffr 
of the former government, ** We were left,'* 
^ys Miltoi^ ^ to ourfelves : the whole na- 
^^ tional intertft fell into jour hands, and^ 

* It may be doubted whether gloriqfijimns be herejtfed 
WvAl Miltoa's bcmfied purity. Res gloria/a is an i/Iufirious 
thing ; but mr ghrhjus is coinmonly a hrargariy ^la^mtle^ 
gloriefuU 
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** fubfii^ Wily In jFour abUirica* To yau* 
^^ virtue^ eV^rfkmrdrin^ and oefiftleis^ ereiy 
*^ m^d givea way, eKeepit fofoe who, without 
'< equal qualificatians^ dfpufe to equal ho» 
♦• iiours^ who envy the diftinaions of me- 
'^ lit greater than their oivfi^ or who have 
^^ 3rec to learti, (hat k Che coalition of 
** human fbciety nothing is more pleafing to 
M God, Of more agreeable to feafon, than 
^^ t^ac thb highest mind (hdUld have the fe^ 
«* vereigti poMr^r^ SHch^ Sir, are you by ge* 
•* neral con&flion ; fudh are the things at* 
«« chi|i¥ed by you, the gt^teft and moft glo- 
<** mn^ of 0or tiountrymen, the diredlor of 
^ imi* fKibliCk councils, the * leaded of un* 
** CtttiqUdred arttiiee, the fither of your 
^* CkMKitiy ; ^<Jr by thit title ddes every good 
^* ifiati hdl ycm^ wkh iiiitgere ind voluntary 
**j$faiii*^* 

N*3rf yeaf , h^tkig ctefefacfed all that want-t- 
ed defence, he found leisure to defend him*" 
fel£ He undertook his own viudidatioti 
i^inft More^ whom «he declares in his title 
-to tie juftly called the iu*^*" of the iZ^|f/V 
Sangmnh ci^tmor. tn this there is no want of 
iNrhemenfie nor eloquence^ n0r does he forget 
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bis wohted wit. ^^ Mwut es ? aa Mothus ^'^ 'an 
** uterque idem eft ?" He thdn remembers that 
Morus is Latin for in Mulberry'^ee, and hint§ 
at the known transformation : : I ' 

* ^ * * 

-<T-Poma alha fetcbitt 
Q«a5 poft nigr^ mlit Morus# . : -v ^ 

.With this piece ended his. cpptroverfiei t and 
Ixe from this time gave himfelf up, to his pri*- 
vate ftudics and his civil ?mploymMt.' . . , * 

. . ; As fecretary to the Pr^teftor he is fuppofed 
*tp have written the Declaratipn of the rpaJpns 
,for a war with Spain* His ^g^icy was. jcpft* 
fidered as of^eat ifnpprt^gce ; for whea ft 
ftreaty with Sweden w^s ^rtfyllyi fuffiieaded^ 
•the dejay was publickly ir^puted to Mr. MH*- 
ton's indifpofition ; and the Swediih agent 
was provoked to pxprefs his wonder, that 
only one: pian in^ £ngj[an|d codld write JLatin, 
.and that ^aa jbUnd* 


i' 


, : .Bcipg now .forty-fejf<eii years old, and (ee- 
ang himielf . d^encumhere^ from external in- 
terruptions, he feenis to have ns^Ue^ied his 
former purpofes, and to have refumed three 

great 
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gre«'Wd!j:S' whick' he had planned for his 
future employment ; an epick poem, the hif- 
* tory of his country, ai>d a dictionary of the 
Latin tongue. ) 

To collect a di8:idnary, feems a work x)f all 
others leaft practicable in a ftate of blinidnefs, 

becaufe'it depeniils Hjkin perpetual and minute 

» . • • • •" 

infpeftiori ^iid' cbllation / Nor would Milton 
probably ha^e begun it, after he had loft his 
eyes ; but, having had it always* before him, 
he continued it, fays Philips, almojl to his 
iiytng-day ; hut^ the papers werefodifcompofed 
'^ni difictmt\ that they could not he fitted for 
the pfi^fs. The compilers of the Latin didio- 
' tr^)^, printea at Cambridge, had the ufe of 
thHffr conditions In three folios ; but what 

was their flitfe' afterwards is not known. . 

• . ■ ' ' ... ^ 

To cbrtipile ahiftory from various authors, 
when they can only be confulted by other 
eyes, is hot eafy, nor poflible^ but with more 
ikilful and attentive help than can becom- 
'monly obtained ; ind it was probably the 
difficulty of con fulting and comparing that 
flopped Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; 
a period at which affairs were not yet 
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very intricate, nor atithord very ntinie- 
reus. 

For the fubjedl of his epick poem, after 
much deliberation, longcbufing^ and beginning 
IdtCf he fixed upon Paradi/e Lofl ; d defign fo 
comprehenfive, that it could be juftified only' 
by Tuccefso He had once de%ned to cele- 
brate King Arthur, as he hsrits in his verfe^ 
to Manfus; but Arthur was nfirved^ fays 
Fenton, to another d^iny^ 

It appears, by iMti^ iketche$ of poetical 
projeds kft in manufcript, and ,to be Teen ia 
a libraiy at Catabridge^ that ht had d^ft^d 
his thoughts cxi this fubjedl into one of thofe 
wild dramas which were , ajictently caUeJ 
Myfterieft; and Philips hail feen tvhat he 
terms part of a tragedy, beginnings with the 
firft' ten lines of Satai/s addrefs to the Sun* 
Thefe Myileries confift of allegorical perfons ; 
fuch as Jujiice^ Mercy ^ Faiths Of the tra- 
gedy or myftery dF PwadtJIt Lo/l there are 
two plans : 
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The Pcrfons. The Perfons. 

Michael. Mofes. 

Xi^horus of Atigels. Divine Juftice, Wif- 
Hcavenly Lov^ dom, Heavenly Love. 

Lucifer. The Evening Star,. 

Adam^ i with the Hefperus. • 
five, J SerjpenL Chorus of Angels. 
Confcience. Lucifer. 

Death* Adam. 

Labour, 1 Eve. 

Sicknefs, J Confcience. 

Difcontent, | Mutes, Labour, 
Ignorance, I Sickaefs, 

with others; j Difcontent, .^ 

Faith, Ignorance, '^"^^^ 

Hope. Fear, 

Charitjr. Death ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 

• 
Paradife Jjo/if 

ThePerfonv 

Mofes, Ts-poXoyi^iiy recounting how he af- 
fumed, his true body ; that it corrupts not, 

M J becaufc 
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becaufe It is with God in the mount ; declares 

the like of Enoch ^nd Elljali ; befides. the 

» ■ • - 

purity of the place, that certain pure .winds, 
dews, and clouds, preferves it from corrup*, 
tion ; wheiice exKorts to the Cght of Godi; 
tells, they. cannot fee Adam in the ftate of 
ihnocenCe, by reafon of their fin. . . 


debating what (hould become of 
man, if he fall. 


JiiAice, 
Mercy, 
Wifdom, 

Chorus of Angels- finging a Jbymn of the 
Creation, * ' ' \ 


ACT 11. r 

f 

I 

Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 

Chorus ^mg the. marriage- fong, aird defcribe. 
Paradile. 

ACT III. 

Lucifer, contriving ^Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam^ and relates Lucifer's 
rebcllioii and felL 


ACT 


APT IV,. 

£vOj ■'•J • ' ' " ■•>.•• • • - i|- • 
Gonfcknce cites them to God's examination/ 
Chonis bewails^ and tells the good Adam has' 
.loft. 


\ 


ACT V. 

. Adam * and Eve driven out of Paradifew 
— i— •— ' ■ prefented by an angel with 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, Ehvy,-i 
War, Famine, Peftilence, I ^ 
Sicknefs, Difcontent, Igno- 
rance, Fear, Death, 

To whom he gives their names. Likewife' 
Winter, Heat, Tertipeft, &c. 

Faith, '1 \ '' ■ ' 

^op?9 . [comfort him, and inftruft him. 

Charity, ] 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

-Such was his firft defign, which could 
have produced only an allegory, or myftery. 
The following (ketch feems to have attaiiied 
more miiturity, 

M ^ Adam 
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Adam oi 
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The angel pabrjd, either de^;eDiiin|f pif 
entering t ik&imi^ iiacB ikai f^bAm wa^ 

in heaven; defcribes Paradiie. N«t4 4ie 
Chorus, (hewing the .rc^fon qf hjs fpmi^ 
to keep his watch in PiratRft, after laicifcr's i 
rebellion,' by ^comfmni inim /Gai^; nod- 
jvjthftt ^^pre^^i^ ysfdo^ tp' fee ap4 Icnow^ 
more concen^pg this ^xceU^t oewf rt9tuins^> 
man. The ^pjge^ Qabriel| (is h^ h^-.tiilue' 

iignifyinga|>ripcepfppwer, f teciog Bptadifo i 
with a moretfree ofiic^^ paflts,!:^ the^fbiisbq 
p£ the Chorus, and, <iefircd by tbeQ)| il^elafet' 
what he knew of roan,; as the creation -of 
Pve, with pj^ieir love and marriage. A^ef ^ 
this, Lucifer appears ; after hiis d^erthrow* 
bemoaiis hrmfelf, feeks revenge on mao«^ 
The Chorus prepare refinance at hjs fitft apj^ 
proach. At lift, after difcoiirfe of ehoutyoi^ 
either fiide, he deparjts : i>yhereat the Chorus 
/ings of the! battle and Viaory iri^ iieaven,. 
agamflt him ahd his adcbmplices ; as before, 
after the firft ^ft, was fuhg a hyaia of the 
creation. Here agam may appear Lucifer, 

relating 




pgdji^tbf aoci iofi4tinc ia wbait he had done 
^ tj^ 4e^rN^<H^. p|f fl^Dy - IK^ next, 8n4 
P»e hiding by thi^ tifoe been ^uced by <jthf 

^JfPlf «ff#W !W»<»fe«H7 l?:oweil with 
jkf^. .^fcjciiipe, intt(hjip,aocp^biia} 

Ju^ipiC^ hifp t© ^e j)liv» whether Jeho- 

pbi^^ «i»t(6ir^in6 the i^ag^ wA k infon|ipe4 
l^jr CoflA^ ^fi4 ^he manner of the FjUI. 
^jteiee the^hprp bewails Afbtm's 641 ; Adam^ 
then and Eve return ; accufe pne another ; 
buteipecjuilljF.Adam J^ys the blame to his 
iKl^ ; is iluSl|om in tm o^ce. Juftice ap- 

Clif>ri)9 adi)aonf|Oh^ A4aqA^ apd |t>kis hioQ bei- 

angel is lent to banifli them out of Paradife 2 
b^t before cau/e$ to pais before his eyes. V^ 
f}fi9$^9 a inaik of all the evils 4^f this lifer 
^^ WQrld. ^t is humbledf r^ent$, d^fpairs : 
a^ Jaft appears Hilerpy, comfort \\^^ pro-* 
miies the Mei&ak ; then c^U in F^tb, Hope^ 
and Charity ; ^nftrufts him ; hf fepents^ give; 
pq4 the glory, fubmit« X9 h>s pco?ity. The 
phpru& briefly concludes. .Coijipfure this with 
^: fprniQr draught. '• 

• • » F 

Thefe* 
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' 'Thife'affe Ver3r''iinpci»feaJ'-'ViifefentJs'-6f 
Pihadife- Itofi't but it is plcafant to lee great 
woirke Jn theif fcminal ftate j pregnant vin^ 
faterit p6!(fibiKtiC8 of cxdellcncc^ ; nor tteuld 
there be any njbre deKghtful chfertainment 
than to trace th«r gfadual growth and ci- 
pan€oh, and to obferve how thefy are Imne*-' 
times fuddenly advanced by accidental hints;' 

• r t 

and forheti'meS (lowly improved by fteadjr 

meditation. • . » J- 

• I » • • • 

m 
. f , , 

Invention i^ almoft the only literary labour 
which blindnefs cannot obftruft, and 'there-! 
Ibre he natur^ly folaced his folittide byihe 
indulgence of his fancy, and the melody "of 

his numbers. He had done what he knew 

* ■ ' 

to be neceflarily previous to poetical excel-* 
lence; he had made himfetf acquainted with' 
Jeemfy arts and affairs ; his comprehenfibn'wa?^. 
extended by various knowledge,' and!'his tiDe^ 
mory ftored With intelleftiiial" treifurisV ' He 
was (kilful iti mahy languageis, and 'had by 
reading and compofition attaiiied the ' fiiU 
miftery df his wvri. • He Would have wan tedf 
little help from booksi had he retained ' the 
power of perufihg them, 

5 But 


\ 
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;3^^ while his >. greater 4efigns^ wei^ ad* 
vanciug, halving npw, like many other au- 
thor^^ caught the .love of publicati(m9 he 
amufed himfelf> a? he coyld^ .with littb p]:ii>*' 
dvi(3:iaQ:d. He.fept to the prefs (1658) axxui*^ 
nufcript of Raleigh , called the Caiinet Co0k»: 
a/; and next ytar gratified hi^ malevoloace: 
to the clergy, by a Treatije of Civil Power M 
Eockjajlical Cafes ^ and the Meam of removing ^ 
Hirelings out of the CburcL 

. Olive? was now dead ; Richard was .cpn*» 
ftr^ined t;Q refign: the lyftem of extemporary 
gpverfimenty which had been held together 
only, by force, naturally fell into fragments 
when that force was taken away ; and Milton 
faw bimfelf and his caufe in equal danger* 
But . he had (till Jiope of doing fomething« 
He wrote letters, which Toland has pub-^ 
liihed^ to fuch men as he thought friends to 
tho new . common wealth J and eirea ia the 
ycar^of ;the Reftaration he bated mjot (fbeart 
Of hope ^ bjLit was ' fantaflipal enough to think 
that the nation, agitated as. it. was, might be 
fettled by a pamphlet, called A ready and 
eajy way to eftablijh a JFree Commonwealth i 

which 
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which was, however,, enough confidered to 
be botii ^rioufly and ludioroufly anfwered* 

The ob^Mt^ enthuiiaun of the common- 
wealthmen was very remarkable. When t&e^ 
K4ng was apparently returning, Harrington, 
wkh la few ai£)ciates a^ fanatical as himfelf, 
ufcd to meet, with ail the gravity of pdiiticai 
importanee, to fettle, an equal government by 
i^tation; and Milton^ kicking when he could 
flrike no longer, was fooliih enough to pub-^ 
lifh, a few weeks before the Reftoratiom, 
Notes upon a fermon ^rewhed by one 
Griffiths, intituled, The Fear of God and the 
King. To thefe notes an anfwer was written 
by L'Eftrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called 
No biind Guides. 

But X;?hatever Miltoa could write, or men . 

of greater adlivity could do, the King was 

»ow about to he reftored with the irre- 

« 

fiflible approbation of the people* He was ^ 
thcrefare no longer (ecretary, and was confe* 
iqucntly obliged to quit the houfe which he 
held by his office ; aod proportbning hi« 
jfenfe of danger to his opinion of the impoi'- * 
t^nce of his writings,, thought it convenient 

to 
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Id feck fome ihHter, tad hid hitn^if (ot i 
time in Bartbokmievrdole by Weft Ss^ichri 
field. 

^I caonot but remark a kitxd of refpc^^ 
])€rhaps timbfifciouilj, pak} to tkis greailf Ifi^n 
bjr hi» biogtaphers : every houfe Mi Whkh h*i 
f efided is hiftortcaUy mentloifed^ d» t^ it WtfH 
kn mjury to jj9^^ niming any ^Id#§ tbtft 
be boootircd by his prefeucew 


e King^ with leniiy bf tthioh tfee WbrM 
has had perhaps no other e^ttipk, dtfciklld 
to be the judge or avenger of his own or his 
£Ahet^ trrongs ; and prtamf^d tt> tidkAt kito 
the A3t ef Oblivbn dll^ estceplthofe iJifhim 
the parliftcbetit ibc^M except i tfSd thef pii^ 
liainent dodtaied ndne to caf hid ptlnifhttll^ 
but the wretdies who had imffiedkttly eoi 
operated in the muHer of the KiHjg. Milttiii 
<^3s certainly ndt oat of them ; \m had t^nljf* 

Juftified what they had done. 

• • •' . . - ' 

' ■* . - . 

. This juftificatibn Wii indeed f^dcfi&f 
.aScrHisin \ snd (Junte x6) an «fdet wa» iflUsd 
td ieke Mikon*3 Defence^ mA Goddwki'i d^ 

tendency^ 
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tendency^ and burit theto by liie %(smMS^ 
bagman* The attomey^genbnd was ol^dtfltbd 
to profecute the authors ; but IV^iiton \;^^^HbC 
feized) nor perhaps vfery diligently ptf ilTued. 


1.^.,;.}.. ..y 


. Not long after (Auguft ^9) tte ^ikceriof 
innumerable boibms' was :ftill^d by atiiift^ 
whkh the King, that- his merer might mnt 
no recommendation of elegance, rather c^ed 
an a£l of oblhicm than of graces Goodwin 
was named, with nineteen more, as incapa- 
citated for any publick'.tAiflr; but of Milton 
ther^ was w ejKwption. . : >; ' ' 


i ' 


< Of this tendernefs fhewn to Mltoh, the 
curiofity of mankind has not forbom to en* 
^ire the reafon. Buriiet thinrks be was fbr- 
gQtten ; but this is another inftance which 
may confirm Dalrymple's obfervation, who 
fays, ** that whenever Bumet*s narrations 
♦* are examined, he appears to bemiftaken.*' 

« * ' 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution 
was Ordered •; ^ it muft be - therefore ty defign 
that he wa^ included in the general obHvtom 
He isjfaid to. have had friends in the MouiH!» 
fuch as : Marvel^ Mortice, and Sir Thomas 

Clarges; 
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, C&rjgeBi and tbdbuktedly a man- like him 
ihttftnavc had'^inAiience;^ A very particular 
ilwyof his elcapc is told by Rithardfon ia 
Ki^ Memoirs, which'he received from Pope, 
ai- delivered by Betbrton, wHb might have 

heard k from Davenant. Ill the War fectWeen 

. . . . t . . . , 

the King arid Pariiament, Davenant was made 
•prifoner^ and condemned to die; but was 

; fpareid at the requeft of Milton. When the 
tiltmiof fuccefs brought Milton into the like 
danger, Davenant repaid the benefit by aj>* 
pearing ia his favour. Here is a reciproca- 
tion of generofity and gratif ude fo pleafihg, 
that the tale makes its own -way to credit. 
®ilt if vhelp were wanted*, I know not wherci 
-tosfind it. The danger of Davenant is cer- 

...^ladfroiB his ownrelationj butof his eftapc 
ithere- b no acedunt; Bettert?6n*s narration 
•can be-* traced no higher ; it is not known 

• that he had it from Davenant;- We are told 

• that the benefit exfehanged was life for life ; 

but it feems not certain that Milton's life 

e^er wiw! in danger. Gottdwiri-, -who had 

'CDtnmitted theifame kind of crime^ eleaped 

o '«i(Sh incapacitation ; and as exclafictti from 
publick truft is a puniftiment which the 
power of government can commonly inflidk 

without 
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without the help of a pan^ciilar law, k |)df 
quire4 no great intei'eft to exempt MUbm 
from a cenftire little more than ^rhal Sora«« 
thing may be reafotiably sicribed to vettoiisi* 
tion and coqprpaffion } to vracratioli ef bit 
abilities^ and compafiion for, h*U diftr€|fe% 
which made it. fit to forgive his malice for 
his learning. He was now foot and blind i 
and whi? would' purfue with violence ;m il^* 
luftrioos ettemyi deprefiU by fortune, and 
daiarmed by nature } 

^ The publication of the a£i: of oblivion ptit 

him la the fan^ condition with his fellow* 

fubje^s. He was, however^ upoh fbiJM pr&> 

jtence; not now known, in the cuftody of the 

fe^eant in December } atid^ wheti he was td^ 

leafed^ upon his refufal of the fees deffianded^ 

he and the &arjeant were called before the 

Houfe* He was now faft within the fhade 

of oblivion^ and kmew hiciifelf to be as much 

oi{^ cf the power of a griping c^Kcer as «ay 

)od\er man< How the queftbn was deter^^ 

mined is not known. Milton would hardly 

have contended, but that he knew himfelf to 

have right on his fide« 

6 

He 
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a^ftfe then' remov^ to Jewin-ftrect, near 
Atiterfgate-ftreet ; and being blind, End^b:^ 
sd ^taeins M^eahhy, wanted a domdyfiickrom^ 
fMnldn and attendant ; and therefoFe, by» the 
it^mntendation rof Dn Paget, married £11^ 
iStbefh Minihul/ of a gentfemah^d family m 
dfelhire, probably 'withoi^ a fortune. ^ AH 
Im wives were virgms ; for he has declared 
that he thought it grofs and indeiicate to be 
a fecond hufband : upon what other principles 
his choice was made^ cannot now be known ; 
Ibut marriage afibrded not much of his hap^ 
pincfs. The firft wife left him / in difguft^ 
and was brought bock only by terror ; the 
iacond, indeedt feecns to have been more % 
4fa>murite^ but l^r life was Ihort. The thirdi 
ai- Philips retaftesv oppreffed his children it> 

Mb lifeMime, : and cheated them ^t his death# 

44: . , f . t > '• ■ ■ " 

" • ♦ ■ • • * * 

'-Soon aftdr his nsiarri^^ acooixiing to an 
<jfyfc\xre ftorj^ he was offered the continu 
of ^^Ks emplioyn^ient ; andy being prdTed 
l^is wife to accept it^ anfwered, ^' You, like 
** other women^ want to ride in your coach ; 
^ tny wilh is to live and die an honeft roan/* 
If he confidered the Latin fecre;j;ary as excr-^ 
• VOdUl. N ; cifmg^ 


'J I 
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citing any of the powers of ^venuncnt, he 
tint hatd mUnS. iifkh6ntf a(k6ifii^ &i^^ 

UlkMty hxtdlf df Bii faMiefl<|K:'%itiii if lie 
thought thcdffi«>ar^idiiii^i:h*^. 
tsanly mi^t have hooemjr retaoncJil^it tuder 
thekmg. %itth)»t«leha»tbi^1kde^iaelii^ 
t<^' defenre s diifquifition $ hH^-^O^H ^ 
Hardy rejedions are among the ioiOR cditofik»i 
ti^cksof Ifidfehood, ' ■ •- •• •'■'•'• "'^'^^i^i 


% *-»;ii / 


He had fo much either of prttilirnte ^^^ jph 
tieude, that he forbore td dUUurb %he mW 
^ttlement with any oiF his polidcal oi^^ccde-^ 
£aftical opinions, and from ' this tinie id£^ 
tedimnfelf topoetrjr atid literature/ : Of tts 
^eal fbr learning, in all its^^parts,- h<f^gi*€^a 
proof by publifhing, the next ' jncafr t*6#r), 

which has nothing rentarkabk) hui tiiat-ks 
author^' who had been' lately ddfimdin^'the 
ibpreme powers of his cbftmtry, and^^Waa 
then writing Vdradife L^/i^ eould tiMb^d 
ifrom his' elevition to- refctte ^ildrai'^ifihstaei 
the perplexity of grambiiaiical tbdltt^ 
the trouble of leflfens imnecellarily repea^o 


# 


AVout 
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About this time Elwood the quaker, being 
recommended to him as one who would 
read Latin to him, for the advantage of his 
converiation ; attended him every afternoon, 
except on Sundays. Milton, who, in his 
ktter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read 
Jjatin with an Englijb mouth is as ill a hear^ 
ing as Law French^ required that Elwood 
ihould learn and prad^ife the Italian pronun« 
ciation, which, he feid, wa^ neceilary, if he 
-would talk with foreigners. This feems to 
have been a talk troublefome without ufe. 
There is little reafon for preferring the Italian 
pronuuciatioa to our own, except that it is 
^ore general ; and to teach it to an Englilhr 
jxian is only to make him a foreigner at home. 
J^9 who travels, if he fpeaks Latin, may fo 
i^oon learn the founds which every native gives 
«]ts; that he need make no proviiion before his 
Journey ; and if Grangers vi(it us, it is their 
bufinj^fs to praSife fuch conformity to our 
modes z? they exped from us in tbeir owu 
countries* .. Elwood complied with the direc- 
tions, and improved himftlf by his attend* 
ance ; for he relates, that Milton, having a 
curious ear, knew by his voice when he read 

N 2 wkat 
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what he did not underftand, and would 
ftoj) him, md cfm : the trkfi ^ dig^iik'^^J^ 

In a (hort time hft took a faoui^^ fil«^Jfti« 
//V/^ry /^^r/f, leading to BuHlM lUtidtftht^ 
mention of 'which concludes the -ifegiftt*-^?* 
Milton's removals and habitations* ' He 'liwd; 
longer in this place than in apy other. ^ Si-i: 

He was now buficd by Paradifi Loft^ 
Wheiice he drew the original defigo has'toeh 
varioufly conjectured, by men who caiittot 
bear to think themfelves ignorant :of that 
which, at laft, neither diligence n6r^f^|^ 
city can difcover. Some find the hint fh^aA' 
ItaliaiT tragedy. Voltaire telk a wiid^df ^ttti^ 
^uthorifed ftory of a faite {^en by Mlltbti:ifir 
'Italy, whtch opened thus : Let tbe Romhw 
be the Fiddlejiick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It 
'has been aliieady fhewn, that the firft' con- 
ception was a tragedy or myfteiyv; ftot 
•€f a narrative, but a dramatick worfc^ wl^ch 
'he is fuppofed to have begun to reduce«o its 
prefent form about the time (1655) when be 
finiflied his difpute with the defenders of the 
king. 

i He 
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/ 

• » ' - T r- *. ' * * • 

«\l{e!Jh»Sg l>e6M« had procnifed to adorn his 
native country by fome great performance, 
while he had yet perhaps no fettled deiign, 
aiMi.wai) ^QOVllAted otily by (uch (txpedbatidns 
^ n9liwi9^ \9^{tc from the furvey of his 
^aiAloeiii^^ and i the conAripufnefs of his 
pow^f^ I What he (hbuld undertake, it was 
difficult taideteroiio^* He was long cin^g, 
0nd began late. 

Whik he «fas. obliged rta divide his. tioic 
Ixfiween h& private ftudies and i^irs of ilate, 
hia ' poetical labour muft have been often in* 
terpupted ; and perhaps he did little more in 
thathufy time than conilruft the narrative, 
adjiif{:dbe epifodea^ prq)ortion the parts, ac* 
cismiibit&'iaiagea and fentiments, and treafure 
ia hia j^iAory, or preierve in writing, fuch 
hints as rbooks or meditation would fupply. 
Nodbihg particular is known* of his intellect 
tual opemdon^ while he war a flatefinan ; ibr, 
hlks^^evtry help^aodacoommodation at hand, 
bc< had noi need of vsQOommon expedients* . 


* !• 


. Bdng driven from all publick ftations, he 
is yet too great not to be traced by curiofity 

N 3 to 
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to his retirement ; where he has been found 
by Mr. Richanlibii, the fbn^eft c^ His ad<r 
mirerSy fitting before bi$ door in a gny coat of 
€oarJec/:t6j in warm fidtry fpoathor^ tp enjoy the 
frefb air ; (mifo^ -as well as in Im own reiom^ 
receiving the vifUs rf people of S/linguifhed 
parts as well as quality^ His yifitors of high 
quality pi^ift now be inasgined to be few \ 
but {nen of parts might rea£>(iably court the 
converfation of a,man fb generally iUuibious, 
that foreigners are reported, by Wood, to 
have vifited th^ hpuie ^ B|:ead-(breet where 
bcwasborn. . , 

According to another account, he wa$ 
i!een ^n a fmall hoiiie^ neatly enough drejfed iif 
black cloathsj fi^ti^g i^ ^ l^oom hung nmtb rufty 
grfen; p^iebut no( cadaverous^ with chaliftmc^ 
in his bands. He faid^ that if it were not for 
the gout, his Uindnefs i/ffoul^ be tolerable. 

i 

In the intervals pf his pain, being made 
unable to ufe the comnMHi esercifes, he ufed 
%o fwing in a chair, and ibmetimes played 
vpon an orggn* 


He 
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V He. was noiy confefledly and vUibly em- 
floy;ed^uwm his jioem, of which the pro- 
gyefs ix)ig}n: b^ noted by thofe with whom he 
wa$ familiar; for he was obliged, when he 
^ad coc^(al as many lines . as his memory 
woulq^cpftyeniently retain, to employ fome 
frieii^ 1^ writing them, having, at leaft for 
paj^t of the time^ no r^ukr attendant. This 
g^ve ^pjpprtwnity to obfervations and reports^ 

Afn philips observes, that there was' a 
very remarkable pircumftance in the compo* 
fure of Paradife Loft^ " which I have a par- 
**.lici|l;ur reafpn,'* lays he, ** td remember) 
^^ for whereas I had the perufal of it fi'oni 
^ the very bc^ning, for fome years,* as I 
^. \^^t^fl!om time to time to vtTit hhn^ m 
f 5 ^fjarcels of teti, twenty^ or thirty verfes at 
^* a tiiup (which, beiog written by whatever 
^f hand came next, m«ght poflibly want 
^J corredion as to the, orthography and p6utt» 
^' ing), having, as .the fumroer came on,^^ 
^^ not been (hewed any for a coniiderable 
^^ whlle^ aod defiring the reafon thereof, Was 
.*• aiifwered, that his vein never happily flowed 
'^ but firDjp tha Autumnal Equinox to. the 

N 4 ^'' Vernal; 


I 
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** Vernal ; ao^ thai wbafteyer he attempted 
** at other times was never to hb iatis&flion, 
^^ though he courted his fancy n^vcr ib 
^f much:; fo that, in all the years he wa^ 
^f about this pqem^ he may be faid to have 
" fpent half h)«f time tj^ereir^.** * 


Upon this celation Toland remarks, that 
in his opinion Philips has miibken the time 
of the; year ; for Milton, in his ElegiQS, de-r 
cl^res that with the advance of the Spring he 
feels the increafe of his poetical force, rede^^ 
mf in earmina vires* To this it is anfwered, 
that Philips cpuld hardly miftake time fo well 
marked ; i^id it tozy be a4ded, that Mikon 

might find different times of the year fevourt 
^blc to diiOTerent parts of life. Mr. Richardr 
fon csQceives it impoiHble ihiK Jucb a work 
JbmU lifijufpmde^ for ji^ months y e^ for mc^ 
it mayj^o ^njajier (^Jbymr^ hut it mjufi go onV 

By what nec^fHty it muft conthiually go on»* 
or. why it might not be laid afide and refumedi 
' k^is not cafy to difcoven 

This dependanf^ of- th? foul up<m the (ea- 
fons, thf^fe teinp(>rary and periodical ebbs and 
flows of inteltdi^, ms^y, I fuppofe, juftly be 

"". '■■ "■ ' ''"'■" derided 
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derided, a» the fumes of vain imagination/ 
Sapiens dominabitufr ajlris. The author that, 
thinks hinifelf weather-bound will find, with 
a little help from hellebore, that he is bnljr 
idle or exhauiled. But while this notion has 
po0effioa of the head, it produces the inabir 
lity which it fuppoies. Our powers owe 
mucii of their energy to our hopes ; poffunt 
quia poffe wdentur. When fuccefs feema at- 
tainable, diligen<2e is enforced ; but when it 
is admitted that the faculties are fupprefied 
hj a crofs wind, or a cloudy &y, the day \i ' 
given up without refinance ; for who can conr 
tend with the cpurfe pf N^^Pr? ? 

From Aich prepofJeflions Milton feems not 
to have be6n frect There prevailed in his 
timie an opinion that the world was ia its 
dec&y^' and that we have had the misfortune 
to, be produced in the decrepitude of Nature* 
It was (iifpeded that the whole creation laa» 
guilhed, that neither trees nor animals had 
the height or bulk of their predeceflbrs, and - 
that every thing was daily iinking by gradual 
/diixiinujtion. Milton appears to fufpe^l that 
ibuls partake of the gej^eral degeneracy, and 
is not without iomt fear that his book is to 

be 
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POvr^*'. ' i )'. : a i , "» ,: fi'* .t'T M'f on^^j'tVf* 

and fqaiet^s , iinds F«j^tw5i fffwSowife 
ine» s gn opinio, th;^ r^rains.tnepp^wtwiij^ 
of the m\f^ to. particuhc .regioav atid(%)^ 
pof?» that a hic]^^« mortal inay bf, 1)9Rfif>> 
a. degr^ of laticiulf: too high or too. low^ 
wii<]om or for Wiii Frpm tfij* ^cy, ,wii# 
ask is» he hiid ^oc whplly c}«aQBd h^%i^^ 
whei^ he feared ieft (tfaie, eiima/e^ ^ OQ^ 

try might hjj |#ft jrflA>[ ^ ;fl^t^:pf?Jfflji^^ 
liation. 

..-•-,. ,. .',1 % r> 

Into A mind alre^y occtiiae^ % %I%^»? 
des, anoith^r nc* mpie rea^a^tletn^g^ea^ 
f)tid its my. ; y© th^t:Ca«ild %r Jeft^^^ga^ 
nius had Mim wppn top pW.a, ??)i>']J3«r.'e|1W!t 
cfaiU a, djm«te» liught cogifiilwi^] #9f^ify 
to himfetf the Jtifi^Qoe of A^ i^^9t, aii4^ 
believe his; fecvllief to^b^ yiigpi»^? ..po]|: ,^£ 

ihe.'^jr. ,; ,;,;,....: .. :f, r,;:.. r -•;• ,.T. ->•-., '•• 

His fuhfldi^ioti. tp the ieafjaw i ^af . «^^. |^. 

more Msibofihle; fhii|jhi&4rfa4 p£ 4l^AXi'% 
Nature, or a fri^d.zjoae; £)r general rqifi^s 

muft 
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lAuft operate uniformly in a gen^r^l abatement 
of mental power; if lefs could be perfprmed by 
the writer, lefs likewife would content th<j 
judges of his woflu Among this lajgging 
face of frofty grovellers he might ftilj hj^vp 
lifen into eminence by producing fomething 
which tbtyjbould not npilltngly let die. How-r 
€!ver inferior to the heroes who were bom in 
better ages, he might iHll fee great among 
his contetnporar^es, with the hope of grow- 
ing every d^y greater in the dwindle of ppfte- 
lity. He might ftiU be the giant of the 
pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of the blindt 

Of his artifices of fludy, or particular 
fumrsof compoiition, we have little account, 
and there was perhaps little to be told« 
llichardibn, who feems to have been very 
diligent in his enquiries, but difcovers always 
a wifli to find Milton difcriminated from other 
men, relates, that ** he would fometimos lie 
f ' awake whole nights, but not a verfe could 
>^ he make ; and on a fudden his poetical 
^* feculty would rufli upon him with aii /w- 
^* petus or ceftrum^ and his daughter was im- 
*' mediately called to (ecure what came. At 
*• other times he would dictate perhaps forty 

*• lines 
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** lines in a breath, and then reduce them tt 

4^Kfi^ I. theie iarawQiQtit;fitd:ii!L«^htafe7f sss^ 

curfions and retrocefSons of invention, htsaiMi 
feme appearance of deviation from the com- 
mm^t%m\^ M^iAti^%\mt ©agerfpcattgiif^y 
t\» lovecs of « /«n sirooder; Yet ibqMtimig ool) 
tb» ineqoalkx Jiappeiis to Civejy roan iia ^erjrt 
modj^ of cxertiosi^ . m^ntml or mentals a T&m 
n«b«uck.<«mo« banaie h» Junme. «A 
hi?/ file at all tiixies with vcqualvilextfiril^';^ 
there are hours, he knows not,wiiyi!nirhBnfi 
Msln^ndis wt» Bjr Mr. lUc^ardfoia V nfe^^ 
tion, cafually conveyed^ iiiuch^ regard cqsmi^^ 
be claimed^ That^ in hisJn«eli)S(3:^idao«T^' 
Milton called for his daughter tojicttrenmbat 
cam£j may be queilioped ; for ilnluckily it 
happens to be known that ihts. daughters were 
never taught to. w^ r Bor .Mioiildi/he have, 
been obliged^ a& is .^ uniMCjcfidly . confcflfcdy -ta. 
have enppkg^ed as^y c^faal^ifitef.ia diflbw*?:. 
thening hismemory, 'if hi^ adductor coold: 
l>^ve performed the x)f{iceii ^ :• 7^ ;^ : •: 


... . . . • , * ^ 


The 


The ibry 6F reducing ki« ^6j[riil»dri}|i^ hai 
hetn told of other authors, and, though doubt^ 


• . • fH 


' v-^^lfftihe^ha^ tddr mf 'H^AMc Gi|nnQt lUMr 
feoK)Ki«^i0Ofe; % that he ootnpofed much qB 
*hh poem in the flight anii mornmg, I fup^^ 
{»iabe£Gj;e»hi3miuxd was ^iftwh^d with com« 
tilia&. Imfimis;; 4ind that he poursed o^twit^ 
^€0t^Viaky: bis: unpremedkBt^ Vf^fi* Veiv 
:fifiixirioi9< ffee, Mke hisv from the^iflre^Tes of 
idiyme^ mii^ by . a work fo long, be made 
pmesoBpbmidiizh&taaU ^^^^ ^h^n hi$ thoughts 
vm^^notii^f^f the words- would come at 

ImlajmiBand.) - ;; ^ » 

I" ' . . > » 

\ * 

c'A^ OTteit'{paitku!ar*times of his life the 
paT&:of hisiw^»k were wrictett^ caniiot ofte» 
be kitoi^n;i J .The begiluiittg of ithe third book 
ihewB that-he had left his fight ^ and the Iia- 
t r€fc4o<5liotj^ to the fc\5enth, that, the retwn of 
the King had dduded hkn with difcounte- 
xianqe ; and that he was offended by the licen- 
tion) feftivity of thc/Reftoration. There are 

no 
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no other internal notes of time. A^iltcU^ 
being now cleared from all etkBts of his dif^ 
loyalty, hid nothing roqutred from hiln bdf 
•the common duty of living in quieti to he 
rewarded wkh the common right of pratec- 
tion : but this^ which, when he fculkedfrom 
the approach of his King^ was perhaps more 
than he hoped, feems not to have iatbfied 
him ; for no fooner is he fafe, than he finds 
himfelf in danger, fa/Ien on evil days and €%nl 
Ungues^ and with darknefs and with danger 
compafs^ d round. This, darkneis, had his eyes 
been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
ferved compaflion : but to add the mention 
of danger was ungrateful aind unjuft. He 
was fallen indeed on evil days ; the time was 
come in which regicides could no longer boaft 
their wickednefs. But of evil tongues for Mil- 
ton to complain, required impudence at leaf): 
equal t6 his other powers; Milton, whoie 
warmcft aidvocates miift allow, that he tittex 
fpared any iifperity of reproach or' brutality 
of infoletiee. • 

But the charge itfelf feems to be falfe ; 
for it vsrould be hard to recollc<fl any reproach 
caft upon bim, eilher ferious or ludicrous, 

through 
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jwithav^ rpe^(!u^% i»ol^atiop« i or infult. 
-hsgmf(et rnHjifti; ,f hey lyho (ipoDt^mpUjced in 

dilU!!tOB:4tiitft fgh^^f ap4 .th^.wit« W«re coa< 
3leHledq(»i %get tl^e, Yeyikri of his 1^^ 

:bfiWbeii the plague (1665) raged in Lon- 
\iktti,i.:<A4iH»n took refuge »i; Chaifonc ia 
•.ftidu i Mihere El wood* who had taken, the 
^iMjufeifw .himj firft few a complete copy of 
-^joi^ii^dlafit 91^) having perufed it* faid to 
rWm, ;-^* ^>^hou( haft feid a great deal vpoa 
f>^ Pma^fft J^fi ; what haA thou Ja fay upon 


..1 , • 
-•«< - ^ ... 


; Ntit j«ar> whea tha danger of infbdion 
;|iad cea&d# he returned to Bunhill-fields, 
i^jBOld/di^iigned libe publication of his poem. 
} Ar^lic»ttfo;^»as neceffary, and he could expe<a 
rttQ :gi:e^ Jkvaciuef^ fi^m a chaplain of the 
archhKhop of Canterbury. He feecns, how- 
ever, to have been treated with tendernefs ; 
J9£ (hp^gh obje&ipivsjwere made to particular 
IpsS^P, ' and among , them to the (imile of 
the i):^ eclipfed in the firft book, yet the 

licenfe 
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licenfe was granted ; and he fold his wpfi 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, ftirtta 
immediate payment of five pounds, ^lt!y -si 
ilipulation to receive five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred ihould be feld of the firft 
edition : and again, five pounds after the faJe 
of the fame number of the fecond edition f 
and another five pounds after the fame fale of 
the third; None of the three editions iircre 
to be extended beyond fifteen . hundred co- 
pies* 

I 

The firft edition was ten books, in a 
fmall quarto. The titles were varied from 
year to year ; and an advertifcment and the 
arguments of the books were omitted in fbmd 
copies, and inferted in others. 

The fale gave him in tvvo years a right tO 
his fecond payment, for which the receipt 
was figned April 26, 1669: The fecond 
^dition was not given till 1674; it was 
printed in fmall oftavo ; and the number of 
books was increafed to twelve, by a divilioil 
of the feventh and twelfth ; and fome other 
fmall improvements were made. The third 
edition was publiflied ih 1678 j and the wi- 
dow. 
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doW, to wh6fn. tlic copy was tlifen to devolve, 
&ld zAl her claims to. Simmons for eight 
poui)ds, according to her receipt ^ven Dec. 
fli, 1.6S0. Simmons had aliieady agreed to 
transfer t)ie whole right to Brahazon Aylmer 
for twenty^five pouuds ; and Ayhiifir fold to 
Jacob Tonfon half, Auguft 17, 1683, and 
balf, March 24, *(690f at a pride confiderably 
iKilarged. . In the hiftory of Paradife Loji a 
dedudicm thus minute will rather gratify than 
fat^e. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this 
.poem have beea always mientioned as evi* 
denc^ of neglected, .merit, and of the uncer- 

, teiaty of literary fame ; and enquiries have 
been made, ^aod ..conjeftures offered, about 

ftho cauies bf its long obfcurity and late re- 
ception. But has the cafe been truly ftated ? 
Have not lamentation and wonder been la- 

. viChed on dXk evil that was never felt ? 

That in the reigns pf Charles ' atrd Jamas 
. the Paradife Lfiji received .no publick accla- 
znations, is re^ily confefled. Wit and lite- 
rature were on the fide of the Court : and 
ivlio that fblicited favour or faflibn would ven- 

Vol, I, O ture 
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> 

evHtongttts in evtt da^i^^m ittat neVtMlilSil 
iilekicc whidi was gerteroafly pi%rer«>»^ Bdit 
it cinhot be inferred fJhst iui» j^itt itmaHik 


• i-^ ■» 


1 
4 i « 


r « 


Tbe&}e« if it fae oonfiileitd, wil' ji^ 
the publtck. Thoft isxHo htfire! If t^^^ H> 
judge of paft-tinidi but bx their 'w^VliiMlltf 
always doubt their conchifiDns. Thl> djl fik 
books -was not in 'Mihon*s ^ge what it 'to in 
the preftnt. To Rttd V)«frtiot thfti « gtjberd 
amttiemteof ; neixfaer traii^^ tiot i^ttusagkn^ 
met), tiboiigfat ch6i»ifei9cfe'di%»et<i bf igbc>- 
rttnee. The -wkMneo had'ntft then iipktd' fto 
literature, i»>r Tras ev«ry hottfe fttp|4M^^^h 
a doftt of knowledge, tliole, iadti/ti ffAiio 
pro^eiTed ktrtiii^, ureri^'notle&itarnttd tliiffe 
at tmjr oifaer tiaae 7 hat Hf thai ttM&Uf Mee 
of ftudents^ who reaiA ^^tuSm^' Ht^SotMA- 
pliflitnent, and who buy the numerous pro- 
d^i^s ' of' modern typdgrap^y ^i ' • the iniinber 
wa*' Aen ootnpiatafirdy iki^L T*6 jJmire the 
paucity of readers,- it may be f^^^aent to 
remark,^ &nt the nation hid" b^ fatisli6fl, 
from 162^ to i664» that is> forty- one yesri, 

with 
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' -??i^'>i®9te ^^«^P^'<t^ti«."5^ .^f the. works of 


f ^ » • , • , 1 < \ ■ 




c«-/ 
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,.!|1n^^filW ,ff ibotiefn J>uft(Jre4- copies iri 

i:-lM(r?f* ^•9W?^^*^''^ fi) rttueb receut 
lantiiiyiiinS'tD a ifylcr-c^ verlvikatUMi new to 

\ . j^l^ -iSf^jci:^^ of t&e pK\mk^e df giitiias. 

i i.,,'3S>k' 4w«45mii did nojt imafiddiftt«|y iiicrciife ; 

■ » ^ol^ iiSf5. 9^f9^'* ; ^ : ^^l'^ a®»«'d» Oflly thw* 

,Wii;r£ . fold iu eleven-: years ; for it 

lj^^^^i^c^p4)bUfli their ofiokm } an4 
\n^mS^,^^^^k'^^^^''^y'^>^'' thtft««ry fe«r« 

crf.,;%-,fi!?iB*'^>.'?^. FQ^*WWg ^'Hc publication 
.^'{'3^r?^ifl*?#*>'^« J»^^ ^f«<»«'^ by that 

t;a- 9119^ li^^'*'^* is^ch 1MW fMt#>ra^t the 


i.N m.^% 



on 




^^;^,^;jjat>tlitt:«5pju^^ pridf fifths copy 

>^ ^^iH ad^mqjjdi, liU the R^vohuioii put an ^nd 
^jtd ibc* f^^ of kye^ at^ Faradifi Lojt 
die jtitd p|b;u view with fu£icbat leCtfrity 
of kiad reception^* 

O a Fancy 


l>^ r^'TT 
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Fancy can hardly forbear to c6iije£lure 
with what temper Milton furveycd the filent 
progrefs of his work, and marked his repu- 
tation fteating its way m a kipd of iobter- 
raneous current through feiar and filence^ I 
cannot but conceive him calm an*d confident, 
little difappointed, not at all dejc£ied, relyitig 
on his own merit with fteady confcioufnefs, 
and waiting, without impatience, the vicif- 
fitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a 
future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his ftudies^ ; 
.and fupplied the want of fight by a vety odd. 
;expedient, of which Philips gives the folloi^- 
)ng account : * 

Mr. Philips tells us, *' that though our 
" author had daily about him one or other 
** to read, fome perfons of man's eftate^ . 
*' who, of their own accord, greedily catched 
*> at the opportunity of "bfeipg his' readers, 
"ihat they niight as well reap the benefit of 
*' what they. read to him, as oblige him by 
*' the benefit of their reading; and others of 
" younger years were fent by their parents to 
6 ' *• th« 
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^ the fame end: yet excufing only the 
** eldcft daughter, by reafon of her bodily 
' ^* infirmity, and difficult utterance of fpeech, 
'i (\yhich^ to fay truth, I doubt. was the 
*' principal caufe of excufmg her), the other 
^* twQ were condemned to the performance 
*^ of reading, and exaSly pronouncing of 
'* all the languages of whatever book he 
*^ fhould, at one tinae or other, think fit to 
*.* pcrufe, viz, the Hebrew (and I think the 
" Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 
^* Spanifti, and French. All which forts of 
^' books to be confined to read, without un- 
dcrftanding one word, muft needs be a triaL 
of patience almoft beyond endurance. Yet. , 
• it was endured by both for a long time, 
*^ though the irkfomenefs of this employ- 
*.* ment could not be always concealed, but 
** broke out more and more into expreffions 
** of uneafinefs ; fo that at length they were 
** aU, even the eldeft alfo, fent out to learn 
*' fome curious and ingenious forts of manur* 
*' fadture, that are proper for women to 
** learn ; particularly embroideries in gold or 
" filver." ' 

O 2 I^^ 
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the father ?te mbff'ib-fib fai'n4tot6d.^^A^%a«^' ' 

te g^ve pbafure, and veiy ieldoi^^ BHid^i 
Qsxs^stj iheuiing. If few men would ]kav6 
had refoltjMcKi to write botes' WkKvJ^ 




Thiw j?«rs iftet hli Pafe^fi'fJ^ t^ff^ 
Be publiflied UsJit/hryof En^Jifuf;-vt^^^ 
Bag th« wkfOe BiMe bf Gei^ry of Mit^a^i'; 
^d c^atihued' -'to the- - Noirimtf? Invilftot^ 
Why fee iflibuW have pen thA:»m'l»>t*, 
which he ifeems not t6 ^jcKdvei atiJ^lftdfSs 
timv<>rftny rejeded, it xa diHIe^lt &<^ dj^i^ 
t»#e.- The %^'j>*ir(h r Unt"Ti^' Ai^ 

. . . . f * 

thip^ of roiJ^b vigQwr; Which^ 1^^^^ 


, r • - . . t 9 


Oii this hiftprj? the llcepftf r t^n B%ed liii 
claws, and before he would tranfinit it to 
the prcfs tore out feveral parts. Some cen* 
lutes of the Saxon mpnkk were taken away, 

left 
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teft tfacy fliould be applied to the modern 
clergy ; and a durradbqr of the Long Par* 
lif^nent|i.,4indAflembiy of Divines, was ex-, 
d^i; ojT v^M^ the author gave a copy to 
k^e t^d o£ Aogldfea, and whSch^ being after- 
tv^rds ^mbHfliad^ f^ keen iinoe inferted in its 
ftppprpbcc. 

, Tlie feme year vrcvt printed ParaJiJe Re^ 
gi^Me^^ and Sjfmpfan J^onifies^ a tragedy 
written vx iixdtatioti of the Ancients, and 
Oever defigned by the author for the ibge» 
As t^e poem* were publifiied by aiiother 
beu^eUer^ it has been afield, wh^hcr Sim- 
mpns was difcouraged from receiving them 
hy iJa^iHifm ^Ic of the former^ Why a wri- 
ter fcrhadged tiia bookfelier a hundr^ years 
ago^ I am far from hoping to difcover. Cer- 
tainlyt he who in two years idh thirteen 
hundred ^copies of a volume ia quarto, bought 
^, two payments of five pounds each, has 
110 reaibn to repent his purdiafe. 

When Milton ihewed Paradffe RegaineJ to 
Elwood, ** This,** {aid he, *• is owing to 
f*j(m; for you put jt in my head by tlie 

,04. " queftion 
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' * queftiqn yqu piit' to .mc at £;halibnt, . 
** othftf »ri^ I had not ^uxug^t x)&". . 




k • » 

He could not^ as ^£lwgod rehtei^ ^dure tq 
hear Parqdife Loji preferred to Farat^Je, Re-^ 
gained* Many caufes may vitiate a wrifcer*s 
judgement of his own works. On that which 
has coil hipi' much labour.. he feta a i^h 
value, begaufe he 18 unwilling to think ,thet 
he has been diligent in vain ; what has, been 
produced without toilfome efforts is confi-* 
dered with delight, as., a proof of vigorous 
faculties and, fertile invention i; and the Jaft 
work, whatever it be, has neceiTarily nacft 
of the grace of novelty^ Milton, however it 
happened,t h^cj this prejudiee;>,and hadut .tQ 
himfelf, . • •. . :.,.*..' v> •". — . . 

To that rnmltiplicity of attainmentis, and 
extent of gomprehenfion, that entitle.. tliis 
great author to our veneration, may be added 
a kind of humble dignity, which did not 
diidain ^tbe meai>eft' feryice^ to literature.. 
The epic poet, the fontrovertift, .the poli- 
tician, haying already defcended to accom- 
modate children with a, book of rudiments, 

now. 
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ftoWy ID the Jaft years of im life, ^mp«j(ed i 
book of Logidc, for the mitiadoii of ^ ftudehtf 
in philofi>phy : and publifhed ^(1672) jiriis 
Logka plsmor Infiitutiv^ adPetrhAami metb'o^ 
dum GomitmaUi ; that is, ^ ^^ A .new Scheme of 
^* Lc^ick, according to the Method of Ra* 
" mus." I know not whether, even in this 
bode, he did not intend an z6i of hodlllty 
agatnfithe Universities ; for Ramus was on^ 
of the firil:opJ)ugners of the old philofophy,' 
who di{hid>ed with innovations the quiet of 
the fchools. 

• His poldmkal :difpofittcm agaipi fevived» 
He had }iow been fafe fo long, that he forgot 
his fears, «uid .publiflied a Tra^ife of true Re^ 
ligiMj H&rejy^ Schijm^ Xolenaionyahdibi beji 
Means to prevent the Growth of Popery^ 

r 

.' J- 

But this little trad is niodeftly written, 
with rcfpeaful mehtion of thip Church 'of 
England, iaud an appeal to the thirty-nine 
articles- His principle of toleration is, agree» 
ment in the fufficiency of the Scrl]ptures; an4 
[ he extends it. to all who, whatever their opi-^ 
nions are, proftsfs to derive them from the 
iacred books. The papifts appeal to other 

tefti» 
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SktiptMre, 




.Tho& iriio «ra not oMii^lnced by )u9-i«t<«t 
f^nsy inay be pferki|>& i^ljghtfd witb h^.iii^, 

catbaUck Jcbijfmatiek. 
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die beft pnff ryotnne i^oiaft IP^o^if^ 
eomaaeads th^ iiligpeat poni&l io^ ftii* Scrips 
e«res; a 4ii^, fttom wv'hidi &«AVfM:|^^rt||^||ur}r 
part of nmakiM aot to thin^ tJb««^|m<3i;:; 
cu&d* .. 


■lit-. J i ix. »*A 


He now r^Hbted luft ^vMilkfo^os^ tdj 
ibme tiddUiofkS* 


. i » * ^ -* 


^^ s,* *X^' 


; in the Uft year of lij« life h^ ieat jto; the 
preis^ fe«ming to tjakie delight ia f)QjbU€ii!^ii^ 
a coUe£):i9n of Faimtiar EjpiiU^ iuJpat]ui f ^to 
wblchy being Coio lew. tp make a^y^jkune^ he 

addeil 


f 
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oalfe^ td;Mb mbmdry the ck^ of tciaih ; ^t 
for Vl4ktck^e^bi(i| biUt ^nerfttkm wrlili naiiw 

Wheii ke liid «ttaitted his fixxy-CiXfh year,' 
th^ l^iit^ «rith whidi he hi<f betn loDg; tor- 
flttrffted) prevailed over the enfeebled powers 
dt^ibMt. ' He died by a q\iiet and fllent ex- 
piradon, abotit the tenth of NovenAer 1 674;, 
at his houfe in Bunhill- fields ; a^d was' buried 
tAXt his &ther in the chancel of St. Giles at 
tgate. « His #u ncral was very fplendidly 
a^ nttdKroddy attended. 



- '1 ' \\ 



KU grttve there is fupjybfed to have 
Iveerf mi ttrifeioriSl ; but in our time a monu- 
mttit has been ercded m Wcftminftfer- Abbey 
To tit Antbdr pf Parndife Loft^ by Mr, Ben* 
ibn^' t^o lias m the ififcripnon beftoWed 
more words upon himfelf than upon Milton. 

When the infcripdon fbi- the monument 
of PhHipSjih which he Was faid to h^ JoK 
MUtonoJiaindtts^ was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, 
then dean of Wcftminfter, he refufed to ad- 
mit 


mit it ; the name of- Milton was, in his^^opi*^ 
ttfon^ too d^teClable to* be; read On the wall of 
^ building dedicated to devotion • Atterbuf j^, 
who ^r^cceededi^hirfti^ being author of^ tjap^ n|- 
fcription, permitted itS; reception. ^^J \/iii4 
** fuch has been the change of publick opi- 
^'- nionv" 'faid^ Dr. Gregory, * from whom I 
h^ardr this accoutit, " that J have ieen erefkedt 
*^ in the church a ftatue of that man- whofe 
*.* name I once knewconfidered as a pollutio|[t.. 
** of its walls." ■ . . 


. » »- ■>!.' 


« 4 • « '. 


:. Milton hj^s the reputation of haying^ ^?^^. 
in his youth eminently beautiful, fo as to 
have been called the Lady . of his college*. 
His hair, which was of a light brown, parted , 
at the foretop, and hung down upon his 
fhoulders, according to the pi£lure which hq; 
has given of Adam% He was, however, nof; . 
of the heroick ftature, but; rather belpw the; 
middle lize, according to Mr. Richardfbn, 
who mentions him as having narrowly efcaped^ ,, 
from being y^^r/ and thick. He was vigorous 
and aftive, and delighted in the exercife of 
the fword, in which he is related to haviC; 
been eminently fkilfuL His weapon was, I , 
believe, not the rapier, but the backfword, 

of 
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of' wiiicb he recemtnends the uTe in his book 
on £4ucation. 


. "* 


Hi« eyes are Md never to have beeri bright i 
butjj if he was<a dexterous fencer, tljey muft 
have been once ^quick. 

His domeftick habits, fb far as they arc 
known, were thofe of a' fevere ftudent. He 
drank httFe ftrong drink of any kind, and fed 
without excefs in quantity, and in hisxarlier 
years without delicacy of choice. In his youtK 
he fludied l^te at- night ; but afterwards 
changed his hours, and refted id bed from liine 
to four in the fummcr, and five in winter. Tht 
courfe of his day was beft known after he was 
1)iind. When he firft-rofe, he heard a chapter 
in the Hebrew Bible, and then ftudied till 
twelve; then took fome exercife for an hourj 
then dined ; then played on the organ, and 
fung, or heard another fing ; then ftudied to 
•fix ; ithen entertained his vifiters till e?ght ;. 
then fupped, and, after, a pipe of tobacco and 
■a glafs of water, went to bed^ 

... 

• « 

! So is his life defcribed ; but this even 
<enour appears attainable only in Colleger 

\ ^ He 


7TJT. 


V > 


He than liv<|^, i|* tlm, i^f9rJ4 1^ 

have the (ucoe%» or^is.pi^«^jtaBd8ft»«^ 

«wpe ,aod %,; 9aifi>!^n#X.;s^Mi^^ of 
which every ixwtv ha^.jfofip%(ff«# ^^^ 
when other? vvia do U. , r, ' ,i .^.i ^^i, ,^,i^ 

to«tIwQg,»|d 1^ hi* \3^,hhjffifypiij^ 
bap ar this: time ^ 4<^ughtir» w^n^fsiv 
lO^jFed. He cooJpoiH mufi^ iji tljjRjyjgj^MiBi 
atul 4iaA^diii |hi» 4i||r» iittiQl ^^()pp^ M 

hii <$a«» . Id the cml Wflrbrhe:^i^J^4«* 

fonaj eftaM (0 f^ pm%olif^„^ j^i^bm^ 
ftfttfr the Qonwft wat docMed» lie Mushed m 
^ya^ntt hfi mtt n.<]|t .oriljr^iiiri^ aci^q^ kit 

and his friedde, ^r^trtgi i^ff^-fs?;?^ aril 
hopelefs indignalioh^ Jt^J^ i)D9W|f^ if^^ al>k' 
he was to do greater, ;fcr^^<5,.,Hfj,^,*8>:thei 
made Latif^ reqr^tj^i^»,;j«r^,(^t|f]p , 
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^ ^'^(Ikdf^ J^^^^-gjtmtai de^ne^&don upon the 
ClMtlli»- b*^ bU- gk'af];^ afh (Ifliite of tihtMlt 
tua^fOnn^^iytM belobgtng «i Wefthunfls^ 
' Abbi^i which, fike other ilharers of the phihder 
' '^ rebetUon, he was afterwards obliged to 
V^Wrn, T#» Ibottfaiid ^aHd», whidh he 
lAi^jtlabed^lll ih^ Exeile^ce^ nt^efe a1f<^ feift. 

4HiSlttti}^teAVDlikdiigmte4 Hb Wants, behig 

4^, ^et«' doin|>e%endy iu^lied; Hef fold 

his lito^ Ufere ht§ d^k, atid left His' fiw 

^ JMi^ ftfl^e^ %u»ired petofitds, on whidt his 

''^«|iidi>Wliid'held; fttid'O^ gwe one htitid^ea 

■^% O^eH of l^'datl^erst 


*n 




;?!(] 
i- 1 


«^-fBlf UteHature was nuqiiefUordlbfy' great. 

lie 'tead ^1 the languages which are con* 

^' ' ntSttifd^hr' as leiMiwd o^ pdTttei Hebrew, 

'^'^^N4lh k^ two ^fiakias, Gi«di^ Latin, Italian, 

^'•nt^dh, and ^anillk; In liattn lib Mi was 

' <fli^ iS pkwite httii nl tht^rft rank of wiiters 

Idid crkidts; and he appean to have«ttltt» 

vatdt 
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yated Italian with uncoimxs(Ki dilige^*. The 
)3ook8 in M^bif:h hh dav^Ce^.^ho tifo4 to 
jre^d to hiiB, reprefenjteti bin|. m moft.dfl^ht* 
ing, after Homer, wbichrhc^^ could jUiqoO:. re- 
peat, were Ovid's MetaiqQrpb$>i^s and Eurir 
pides. His Euripides is^ by Mr. Qr^dock'e 
kindnefsy now i^ my band| : the ipargm U 
/ometimes .noted) butJbaye fouiid a^thinii^ 
remarkable* 


Of the EnglijSi poets he fct moft: value 
upon Speufer^ Shakfpeare, and Cowley^ 
Spenfer was apparently his favptiritc j )§hdt- 
fpeare he ^lay eafily be fuppofed to like, 
with eyery other^ ikilful reader; but I fl\^d 
not have* expe^ed that Cpwley, whoie^d^asi 
of excellence , were difivrent frpip his own, 
would have had much of his ^pprobalioot 
His charadler of Drydeni who foc|i$tin)^ 
vitited him, was, that he was a good rhymift, 
but no poet* ' 

H 
tr 

His theological opinions ^re faid tx> have 

been firft Calviniftical ; and aftewai:ds,fpc5r* 

haps whea he began to hafe the Vm&yt^ 

jlans, to have tended toward^ Arimnjanifpii 

In the mixed queflbns of ;tb.eoIpgy aAd fjgo- 

vernment. 


vffntnejstf he n6^eifMxsktthM ha caft recede 
fiw Qno&gk ftodi pc^fjr, or prelacy; but 
whaif B^ctdiusi (sfi cdf EirdTmus feenos ap- 
plicable to him, magis habult- fuod fu^eref^ 
quam qmd fequereiur. He had determined 
xwihec what to conduisn, than what to ap«- 
pn>are» Hts has nou ai&ckM4 bimf@lf with 
my denorainaimiti oi^ Ptootflatits ; wd know 
radbM trfiGoe he was iibt^ cbatt whase he was. 
He wasi hot isf de^e chtumh^^c^ R^me ;^ be was 

Mt of ehc^ <:h«»rdk of £f¥glan(i^ 

/ • • i 

To lie citf 06 church, b dangerous* Bfeli-* 

giotf^ o^ WMeb thd reWdriJs are dlflant^ ^and 

which isi'aiifHmdittd ddy h)z? Faith and Hope, 

wiil ^iSk^^ d&gp^^ 6\M, of^'t^ n^ihd:, ui^^lefs 

ic be^'ki^fgoflMbdl^nd mtt^eStA hf external 

(MT^fisaKHe^s^'by^ftkYedi ttall^ to wori^lip, and 

the &lMM^ kfluM^ic^ of escairipk* Milton, 

who appears t« h^e hai'&ll coftviid^ioa of 

the truth of Chriftianity, and to have re- ~ 

gardted the VkX^ ScifiptuMd With rhe p9o- 

foatAt& venibrjm^Em, t^ ha^e beeb untainted 

by 2^ hei'MibaiJ^ pMuJIarity of opinion, and* 

to ha^0« Kvwl i«^ a confirmed beUef of the 

ifAfi^ddi^ and: occaf^ienal agency of Pravi- 

de^KStf^ yettgr«# oid wklioac any viSUe wor« 
,. I P (hip 
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(hip* Iti the diftributioa of his hours, there 
was IK) hour of pi^yer, either folitiuyy or 
with his houfehold; onlittingpubliick prayers, 
he omitted alL 

Of this omiilion the reafon has been 
fought, upon a fuppofitioii which ought never 
to be made, that men live with their own 
approbation, and juftify their conduct to them* 
felves. Prayer certainly was not thoi^ht 
fiiperfluous by him, who reprefents our firft 
parents as praying acceptably in the ftate of 
innocence, and efficacioufly after their fall. 
That he lived without prayer can hardly be 
affirmed ;, his ftudies and meditations were 
an habitual prayer. The neglect of it. in his 
family was probably a fault for which he 
condemned himfblf, and which he intended 
to corrcfl:, but that death, as tot> often bap* 
pens, intercepted his reformation* 

His political notions were thoie of an acri- 
monious and furly republican, for w:hich it 
is not known that he gave any better reafon 
than that a popular government was the moH 
frugal ; for the trappings of a. monarchy would 

Jet up an ordinary cammpnwealtk It is furely 

very 
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Very (hidlow politiy^ that fuppofes money to 
be the chief good ; and even this, without 
coniidiBriiig that the fupport and expence of 
a Court is'i for the moft part>i only a parti*' 
cular kind of traffick, by which money is 
circulated, without any national impoverifli** 
ment. 

Mlt6riV republkanifm was, I atn afraid^* 
founded in an envious hatred of greatnefa, 
and a fuUbn defire of independence $ in petu* 
lance Impatient of controul, and j^ride dif^' 
dainfiil of fuperibrity/ He hated mona^cfhs 
i|i the ftate, and prelates in the church i for 
he hated all whom he was required to obey. 
It is to be {ufyeOied^ that his predominant de* 
lire was to defttoy rather tkian^^ftabli^, and 
that he felt not fo much the love of liberty 
as repugnance to authority. 


It has been obferved, that they who moft 
loudly clamour for liberty do not moft libe« 
rally ^rknt it* What we know of Milton's 
diara^r, in domeftick relations) is, that he 
Was fevere and arbitrary. His family con- 
iiffaBd of women ; and there • appears in , his 
books fbmething like a Turkilh cohtebipt of 

P 2 females, 


• < 


I 
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^m^ir^s A>hoi?<iSlPatci and.lafbriofi^faiirQgs, 

f^aiiksi he (ufei?e j them, ta be: dspryftd bjr si 
me^]^ a^idi p^i)»:iau9 educatk»r. Hcitlioug^tr 
\^on^9A n)a4e Qoly for obedkntoy laiid msav 

Of his family fome account may l)e ex- 
pe^ednt IJis^fijftefi ftrft raame^ to/M«J Phi- 
lips, a^i^FWwd^ outftrifid Mr. Agar, ai &kiid 
0^ her fir^ hvtibw<H wbot fis^eedeeB him m 
the. Cmvw-pffi^e. She ha^ hy her &rf): bii^ 
hzndiJ^^w^^. anid' John, the tswo n^hewi 
whpm^MUlon ^ncateiH; aird by hefTecead^ 
two, 4a?gl«^9* 

JHis feKHi;her, SJf -GhrHl^hec^ haiitwo^ 
d»ughte% Mgry sin^ Catheriae^ add a^ foo, 
Thomas, whofuc^ee^dti^rmdie.Cirqfv^ 
office, and left a daughter living in 1 74^ ia 
Orciv^no«*ftr«et, ! . ! 

•- * ■ • « . . » • ^ 

Miltoii fed pbiMfea oftly by his SiAynfk; 
Anne, Ma^, an4 Deborah*. Anne^ ; Aaii§fiik 
deform^dlt ma^ li^d 4 raaiier-^\iU^F^ a&d did^ 
of her fii^ child. M^ty di«d;ihi^ku Dbbocab 
married Ab^b^m CUrJs, % weaver iti SpitalK 
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fieldfii and liYed ieVehty^fix ^eam, to Aii^uft 
^^l:7.^ This is the daughter of. ^fbom' pub- 
liek n3(^Qti0n has "bben.teadt. She xrould 
repe^ tbe ^fi) Hnei:^* Hdnldr, the "Mdta* 
isioji^l^resi end ibifoet>f^uiipid^^%y having 
<>ften t&d Xhtmp. ' Yet: here increduiity is 
ready : to: make a fband^ (Many repetitions are 
fieCtefikry f^fi]^ in ch^ . mtmbty lines npt Un- 
derftod4 ir ^tBd why (houki Mikon wilh ol: 
Want to htear thete fo often ! Tliefe Unefe 
wette^.et the t«giiinbg; to£ the poettaB* Of b 
f^pc^ writtei) in a Unguage ndfc TinrieTi^(i>od, 
the bligihiitng raii^B ni> mtto amnticfti. thah 
'the end ; 1 .^i>d as thofel thtit uiiddrfbnd it 
know conuntojy thse b^gisoning lieft^ ic& ro- 
hearfai MH (Udom. be^necefTary./ !« i^ not 
likely that Milton required any pafTage to bfe 
£o nauch repeated as that his daughter could 
laamit J nor likely that ht defired the initial 
^snes to be nead at all : iioir that this daughtef^ 
weafy /of . T;he drudgery of pnmounciiig un- 
ideal Ibunds^ woukl voluntarily coknmit them 
to meoiefy. 

To this gciitlewoman Addifdn made a pre- 
ienti and promiied fome efbabli(httient ; but 
died fbou after. Queen Caroline ient her 

P 3 fifty 
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fifty, guineas. She had feven fons and three 
daughters ; but none of them had any chil- 
dren^ except heir fon Caleb and her daUgHteir 
Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fbk St. George 
in the Eaft Indies, and hid two fi:4is, <rf 
whom nothing is now k^own. ^ Elizabeth 
married Thomas Fofter, a Weaver itfSpita!'- 
fields, and had feven children, wKib' ill died. 
She kept a petty grocer*8 or cliaftdl^*s ftiop, 
firft at HoUdway, ^nd afterwards in Cock- 
lane near Shoreditch Church. She knew little 
of her grandfather, and that little Wa snot 
good. She told of his harihnefs to his daugh<- 
ters, and his refiifal to have them taught to 
write ; and, in oppofition to other accoynts, 
reprefented him as delica^te, though teaipev 
r^te^ in his diett 

In 1750, April 5, Oomus was played for 
her benefit. She had fo little acquaintance 
with diverfion or gaiety, that fhe did not 
know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were 
only one hundred and thirty pounds, though 
Dr. Newton brought a 'large contribution; 
and twenty pounds were given by Tonibn, a 
man wljo is to be praifed as often as he is 

. . named. 
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named. Of this fum one hundred pounds 
was placed in the (locks, after fome debate 
between her and her hufband in whofe naihe 
k ihould be entered ; and the reft augmented* 
their little ftock, with which they removed 
to Iflington. This was the greateft bene-' 
faction that Paradife Loft, ever procured the 
author's defcendents ; and to this he who has 
oow attempted to relate his Life, had th« 
^onpur of contributing a Prcjjogue. 


P4 IN 
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I N the ^x^isnuk^Qif lof Mikoiiiri peettcil' 

to begia wkj;^ his ^iivep'ite proi^^ftiQiisu' ^ -Ftrt* 
his earljr pieces ke;fe^m» tf^ k)Ve htd a d^ree 
of totidaei^.HoC werf Uu4^t)ie : ^kmti hr bs 
onoe written he f^fplYC* W ^ferv^t ««i 
gives to the publicj; an tiiifiiiifl)^ $)oefii9 
which hp h^foke off feb<pfttjfe be ww n9^ 
thing fatisfied ivith what he had done^ fuppo- 
fing his readers Icfs nice than himfelf. Thefc 
preludes to his futurclabours are in Italian, 
Latin, and Englifli. Of the Italian I cannot 
pretend to fptak as a critick ;-butl have heard 
them commended by a man well qualified 
to decide their merit. The Latin pieces are 
lufcioufly elegant ; but the delight which 
they afibrd is rather by the exquifite imitation 
of the ancient writers, by the purity of the 
diction, apd the harmony of the numbersi 
than by any power of invention, or vigour of 
fentiment. They are not all of equat value ; 
the elegies cxcell the odes ; and fomc of the 
cxcrcifes on Gunpowder Treafon might have 
been ipared. ... 


The 
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4is^U8[?^j,:iif:.ti»0^ 4i^ /itom v«rfct of 
others, they differ for th^ tiroiie ; /or they 
are too often dlflinguifhed by repuifive harih* 
Itefei t^- r^i^yb^AaiCiens^. .t>C • wortls are -new, 
b«Y lM|^ fli^ npt' ])tlea$t^ I MnA, rhymea and 
^t^hp^ ,^mf\:tQ ^«teiborfeu(ly- fought, ftnd 




Tifcaf if) Ihe ^rlf pjtrt^ o^ Ms life lie. wfotc 
}Mj^il^lff9(^^i!^^ in wWch 

w4H%it Jwfwittm, ■ wirh the f^bfequent per- 
re^jon^i Suoh rdliqiiics (heyt how ox<iiUence 
is reqwrtdi what \w "hope ever to do with 
eafe, we may leara firft to do with iJili*' 
gence. 


' . *• 


Thiife .who idianiie the beavtio i3f thik 

greet poet, fomcftimes fc*ce their owa judge* 

ctjefit into folfe a|)piX)bation of hk HttU 

jp4ecc9^ atftdprerail Upon themfelves to think 

5 ' that 
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that admirable which is only fingulan AU 
that fliort compoiitions can commonlj attain 
b neatnefs and elegance. Milton inever learned 
the art of doing little things with grace ; he 
overlooked the nf^lder excelknoe of fuavity 
and foftnefs; he was a Lm that h^ no ikill 
in dandling the 


One of the ^ms on which much praife 
has been beftowed is hfcidai ; of which the 
didion is harfh, the rhymes uncertain^ and 
the numbers unpleafing- What beauty the«J 
isy we muft therefore feek in the ientiments 
and images. It is not to be considered as the 
ef!u(ion of real paflicm ; for paffion runs not 
after remote alluiions and obfcure opinions* 
Palfion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethufe and Mincius, 
nor tells of toxx^fatyrs znA fauns with cloven 
beeh Where therei is leifure for fi^oa ^^ 
is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there 
is no truth ; there is no art, for there is 
nothing new. Its form is that of a paftoralf 
eafy, vulgar, and therefore difgufting : what- 
ever images it can fupply, are Jong ago txr 

haufled ; 
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haufted; arid its inherent improbability aU ' 
ways forces diffatisfaftion on the muid. 
When Cowley tells of Hervey that they 
ftudied - together, it h ezVy to fuppofe how 
mwh he muft mifs the companion of his 
labours, and the partner of his difcoveries ; 
but what image of tendernefs can be excited 
by thefe lines I 

We drove ^ field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn. 
Batteqing our flocks with the frefhdews of nights 

We know that they never drove a field, and 
that they hid no flocks to batten; and 
though it be allowed that the reprefentation 
ma^ be allegorical, the true meaning is fo 
uncertain and remote, that it is never fought 
|?ecaufe it cannot be known when it is found* 

Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, 
appear the heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, 
Neptune and iEolus, with a long train of 
mythological imagery, fuch as a College eafily 
fupplies. ^ Nothing can lefs difplay know- 
ledge, or lefs e?ercifc invention, than to tell 
how a (hepherd has loft his companion, and 
jnuft npw feed his flocks alpne, without any 
7 judge 


! 
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judge of his ikili in pi|>iftg V ^nd kd"^ <mft 
god aflcs another god what is become of Ly- 
cidas, aad how neither god caa Dell, i^ 
who thus grieves wiil Excite no fycn|»lhy j 
he who thus praifes will confer w> honour. 

This poem has y tft a gfofler fa^ilfc ■ Witl^ 
thcfe trifling fidtions are mingled' the mo^ 
awful and facred truths, fuch as ought never 
to be polluted with fuch irreverend combinaT 
tions.\ Tlie Ihepherd likawife is now a feeder 
of flieep, and afterwards an ecclefiaftical paf? 
tor, . a fuperint^ndcnt of a Chriftiai,! fiock^ 
Such ei^uivocatjons ar6 always ui>fkilful ; b*t 
htre they arc indecenti and M leaft ^p^ix)acl| 
to unpiety, of whichj 'hoW«\^er, 1 belike th^ 
writer not to have been confcious^ 

Such is the power of reputation juftly ac- 
quired, that* it*8 blaze drives aWay tlie eye 
froi^ nice examination,. Surely no mtan could 
have fancied that he read Lycidas ■\yi%\i plea* 
iure, had he not known its authc^. 

Of the two pieces, Vji^Uegro add // PtHfe^ 
yfijoy I believe opinion is uniform; e\?e^ynian 
that reads them^ reads them wkh pleafure. 

The 
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The author's dcfigh is not, what Theobald 
has remarked, merely to fhew how objcdis 
derive their colours froM the mmd, by re- 
prcfenting the operation of the fame things 
upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upoii the fame man as he is differently dif- 
pofed ; but rather how, among the fucceffive 
yariety of Jtppearances, every difpofition of 
mind takes hold on thofe by which it" may be 
gratified. 

Thc^c&earfttl man heatrs the lark in the 
morning? th&pen/ive man hears the nightin- 
gale in the evening. The cbearful man fee? 
the cock ftrur, and hears the horn and hounds 
. echo in the wood ; then walks not unfeen to 
obfervc the glory of the rifing fun,, or liften 
•d the finging milk-maid, and view the \^ 
bomrs of the plowman and the mower ; then 
cafts his eyes ' about him over fcQnes of 
fixiiling plenty, and looks up to th^ diftant 
tower, the refidence of fomo fair inhabitant ; 
thus he purfues rural gaiety through a i^Y of 
fabour or of phy, and delights himfelf at 
night with the fanctful narratives of fgger- 
^tious ignorance 

The 
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The penfi^e man, at one time^ walks unJieH 
to niufe at /nidnight ; and at another heari 
the fuUen curfew. ' If the weather drives him 
home, he (its in ^ room lighted only by glme^ 
ing embers ; or by a lonely lamp outwatches 
the North Star, to difcover thie habitation of 
feparate fouls, and varies the (hades of me- 
ditation, by contemplating the magnificent 
or pathetick icene$ of tragick and epic poetry« 
When the morning comes, a morning gloomy 
with rain and wind, he wajUcs into the dark 

* 

tracklefs woods, falls aileep by fome mur« 
muring water, and with melancholy enthu* 
iiafm expe£i:s ibme dream of prognoflication^. 
or fome mufick played by aerial performers* 

» 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary* 
filent inhabitants of the breafl: that neither 
receive.nor tranfmit communication ; no men- 
tion is therefore made of a philofophical friend, 
or a pleafant companion. The ferioufnefs does 
not arife from any participation of calamity, 
nor the gaiety from the pleafurcs of the bottle* 

The man of chearfulnefs^ having exhaufted 
the couQtry, tries what towered ciiies will 

afibrd. 


jj 
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afibrdy and mingles With fceaes of fplendor^ 
gay aflemblies, and nuptial feftivities; but 
hemii^les a mere fpedlator^ as, when the 
learned comedies of Jonfon, or the wild dra-* 
mas of Shakfpearey are exhibited, he attends 
the theatre. 

The pen/he man never lofes himfelf in 
crowds, but walks the cloifter, or frequents 
the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet 
forfaken the Church. 

Both his chara£lers delight in mufick ; but 
he ieems to think that chearful notes would 
have obtained from Pluto a compleat difmif- 
fion of Eurydice, of whom folemn founds 
only procured a conditional releafe. 

For the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes 
no provifion ; but Melancholy he conducts 
with great dignity to the clofe of life. His 
Chearfulnefs is without levity, and his Pen- 
iivenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are 
properly felefted, and nicely diftinguiflied ; 
but the colours of th6 didion fcem not fuffi- 

• ciently 
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aent^'^cnmknted*' 1 know' ndt whether 
thecbaridersardk^ptfaffictentijr^oit*. - iNisr 
miith can^ indsfiiy be fbund in. his aidaai** 
choty ; but I am a£raiid tbat I akra^si meet 
fame mthncholy ia bi& mirth*.,. Thgr 9re 
two noble efforts of imagination. . ^ 

The grcateft of his Juvenfle performancea 
is the Mq/k of Comus ; in which may rerf 
plainly be difcovered the ^wii of twiBght of 
Paradife Lo/l. Milton appcats* to have for n nxt 
very early that, fyft?n\ of diflioQ, i^nd mcide 
qf verfe, which his maturer judgement ap* 
provedt and from which he never endea* 

voured nor defircd to deviate. 

.. . * . 

Nor does Comus afford only a Q)ecimeh • of 
his language ; it exhibits, likewiife his power 
of defcription and his viggur of feutiment^ 
employed in the praife and defence Qf virtue. 
A work more truly poetical is raiieiy fbund;. 
allufions, images, aud vdefcriptive* epijthets^ 
cmbellilh almoft every period witli lavifh de- 
coration. As a feries of lines^ tKerefore^p it 
may be cojaiidered as worthy of aU the ad- 
mirsrtion with whiich the votaries hay« re*: 
ceLvedit. 

As 
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As a drama it is deficient-. The adtiou is 
not probable. A Mafque, in thpfe parts 
T^here, fupernatural intervention is admitted, 
miift indeed be given np to all the freaks of 
imagination ; but, fo far as the ad ion is 
merely human, it ought to be reafonable, 
which can hardly be faid of the condpdl; of t 
the two brothers ; who, when their fifter 
£nks with . fatigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, 
wander both away together in fearch.of ber- 
ries too far to find their way back, and leave, 
a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs and danger 
of folitude. This however is^ a defeat over- 
balanced by its convenience. ' • 

What deferVes more rqprehenfion is, that 
e prologue fpoken in the wild wood by the 

attendant Spirit is addreffed to the audience ; 

a mode of communication fo contrary to the 

nature of dramatick reprefentation, that no 

precedents can fupport it. . 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is tog long ; ^n* 
objedion that may be made to almoft ail the 
fallowing Ipeeches : they have not the fprite*. 
iinefs of a dialogue animated by reciprocal 

Vol,. I^. Q^ con- 
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contention, but fcem rather declamations de- 
liberately coiiipofed, ailrf fdritiallj' fepfe*cd, 
oti a moTil queftion. Tltfe auditoi- thcttfcnt 
liftens as td -a ledlure, i^ithout i)aflr(xn, v^^itlf- 
out anxiety. 

The fong of Comtis has aif ih^f^ An6 jol- 
lity ; but, what ihay ret'ortimfetia MiKdtfs 
morals as wel! as his pO^try, thil invitanoiis 
t6 pleafure are fo general, that thfey ejtche irtf 
diftittdfc ilnagei of corrupt enjttycrient, atid 
take no dangerous hold on the faiicy. 

The follb^<ring folrloquies t)f Ccrfriird and 
the Lady are elegant, but tedious; i^ii6 forig 
muft owe much to the voice, if it ever can 
delight. At laft the Brothers 6hter, \<^}f h too 
much tranquillity; ind tv'hen thty have 
feared left their iifter fhould be in ddfigef, 
and hoped that fhe is not in ddngef, the 
Eldet makes a fpeech In praife of chaftity, 
and the Younger finds hbW fine it is to be a 
philofopher. 

' Then defcends thfe Spirit In fbrm of a 
(hepherd ; isnd the Bfother, inffead of being 
in hafte to alk his help, praifes his iihging, 

- ^ and 
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and enquires his bufinefs in that place. It Is 
rcttiarkable, that at this interview the Bro- 
thtt is tiken mth i (hort fit of iiiyming. 
Th6 Splfit relates that the Lady is in the 
powdr of tdmus ; thfe Brother moralifes again ; 
md the Spirit tn^fces i long Aarrafioh, of no 
life bet;^trf6 It is fdlfe, and therefore tihfuitable 
tof a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, 
atid thfe fetttrments are generous; but there is 
fomething wanting to allure attention^ 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus 
is the mofi: animated and ^(te&.\ng fcene of 
the dramay and wants nothing but a brifker 
reciprocation of objections and replies, to in- 
vite attentbn^ and detain it. 

The longs are vigorous, and full of Image- 
ly ; but thfey are haf (h in thck difl:i6n, ahd 
not tery toufical in their nUmbeft. 

Throughout the Whi^d, the figures are too 
bdd^ unti the language too luxiiriaht for dia*- 
logw. It is a draifea in thfe fepifc ftyle, ihel4- 
gaiitly fplendid, and tedioufiy itife-tiiSiire, 

0^2 . TJ^e 
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The Sonnets were written in different parts 
of Milton's life, upon different occalions. 
They deferve not any particular criticifm ; 
for of the befl it can only be faid, that they 
are not bad i and perhaps only the eighth and 
the twenty-firft are truly entitled tp thi? flen- 
der commendation. The fabrick of a fon- 
net, however adapted to the Italian language, 
has ever liicceeded in ours, which, having 
greater variety of termination, requires ^ tha 
rhymes to be often changed. 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched with- 
out much anxiety ; a greater work calls for 
greater care. I am now to examine Faradife 
hoji ; a poem, which, confidered with refpeft 
to- defign, may claim the firfl place, and with 
refpefl to performance the fecdnd, among the 

produftions of the human mind. 

f^ ... 

; By the general confent of criticks^ the firft 
praife of genius is due to the writer of an 
epick poem, as it requires an affemblage o£ 
ajl the powers which arc fingly fufficient for 
other cqmpofitions. Poetry is, the art of 
ujjiting pleafure with truth, by calling ima- 
gination to the help of reafottv Epick. poetry 

undertakes * 
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imdertakes to teach the moft important truths 
by the moft pleafing precepts, and therefore 
relates fome great event in the moft afFeding 
manner. Hiftory muft fupply the writer 
with the rudiments of narraticMiy which h^ 
mirft improve and exalt by a nobler art, muft 
animate by dramatick energy^ and diverfify by 
retrofpeftion and anticipation ; nwrality muft 
teach him the exaft bounds,' and different 
ihades, of vice and virtue ; from polfcy, and 
the practice of life, he has to leum the dif- 
criminations of charafter, and the tendency 
of the paffions, either fingle or combine-d ; 
and phyfiology niuft fupply him v^ith ilhif- 
trations and images. To put thefe materials 
to poetical ufe, is required an imagination 
capable of paintiiig nature, and realizing fic- 
tion. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained 
the whole extenfion of his language, diftin- 
guiflied all the delicacies of phrafe, and all 
the colours of words, and learned to adjuft 
their different founds to all the -varieties of 

^nctrical moderation. 

• I . . . ... 

" Boflu is oif opinion that the poet's firft 
V^^ork is • to find a morale which hi^ fable is 
Afterwards to illuftrate and eftablifh. This 

Q 3 feems 
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^^m9 tp h?v« bqpn tha prPPPft pnjy of ^t 
ton ; thf inpral pf ptjicr ppefl[x§ |6 iijcujcptiil 
^ad confequent ; ii^ Miltpn*^ puly it is efi^^^ 
tial aad ipitrmficlp. His purppfe ^as th^ inp^ 
ufeful and thie mo^ ar^uovs ; /^^ mndk4tf fbf 
ways, of Gad tQ man ; Co ihe^y the r^ea£on|bb}^f 
&ejfs pf ridigioQ, an^ the neceility pf ol)e«» 
4ience to the Divioe Law. 

To conyey this moral, ih^t ijiu/l jbe ^fuhii^ 
a narratic^ artfully cpuftrufted, fo a$ to ex? 
eite curiofity^ apd furprife ic:ipe£kat]|N3. |q 
this part of his woilc, MiitoQ moifl: be ppq^* 
ficiled to have eq^^lkj eyeiy pther poet. He 
has involved ki his account of the F^U 9i 
Man the eyeiit^ luvl^ch preceded, and thoie 
thajt were to follow it : he has interwove 
^e whole ^i^m of theology with fpqh ppor 
priety, that every part appears to he &eoef« 
j^xy ; and £::;^rcely ^ny rfK:kal is wifhed (horter 
for the fake of <)uickeniug t)^ prpgrpfs of t^ 

The (ubjc£t of an epic poem is naturally 
an event of great importaijcc. Tlw* of &fil- 
I»n is not tjie deftnidipn of a city^ thp ^epn*- 
duiS: of a cojippy^ or thf #D^n(d^t^o9 iA vk 

empire. 
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empire. Hi3 fubjefl f3 the fete of worlds, 
the r^olutjpns of heayeu and of learth ; re- 
bellion againft the Supreme King, r^ed by 
the higheft ordpr .of f r^at^d being? ; the oyer* 
thras^r pf fh^eir hoft, and the jpiini^hm^nt of 
l^r crira^e ; the creajtipiQ pf a new race pf 
^eafonable crcijituFes ; their origii>g| h^ppiQ^fs 
<^^ ixnjocenc^e, their fprfei^ture of immortality, 
^ f l^eij: reftof ajtion tp hppe an,d peace* 

l^re^ ^vet^ts cai) hp ha^ened or retard^ 
only by perlbns of elevated dignity. SefcH^ 
the greatnefs difplayed in Milton's poem, all 
43thef £reajtne^s (h^injcs away. Thc^weajceft 

,0|f 1^ ^g€»*f are the higheft and noblbft of 
hji^^Q he^g^y the origi^l pjren^s of xnanp 
If^ \ ){irith whf>(^ a&ions the elemen4:s con* 
j^i^tfd j ,09 wkfi^^ re^itude, or deviation of 
wiJji, ^Ren4ft4 t^he ftate of terrcftrial nature, 
Tbnd the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the gl9.be. 

XJ>f the othe;* agents in the poem, the chief 
ji^re iiich as it ^s irreverence to name on flight 
^cc^afions, The vpik were lower powers ; 

0^4 -of 
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— iof which the leaft could widd 
Thofe dements, and arm him with the force . 
Of ail their regions; 

powers, which only the xontroul of Omni- 
potence reft rains from laying creation waftc, 
and filling the vaft cxpanfe of fpace with ruir^ 
and cpnfufioiv To difplay the motives an4 
aftions of beings thus fuperiour, fo far as 
human rea(bn can examine them, or human 
invagination repfefcnt them, is the talk which 
this mighty poet has undertaken and per^ 
farmed. 


In the examination of epidk poems much 
fpeculation is commonly employed upon the 
cbaraSlers. The charafters in the Paradifi 
Lojlj which admit of examination, are thole 
of angels and of man ; of angek good and 
evil; of man in his innocent and finfuiftate. 


» . 


Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael 
is mild and placid, of eafy condefcenfion and 
free communication ; that of Michael is regal 
and Icrfty, and, as may feem, attentive to the 
dignity of his ovvn nature. Abdiel and Ga- 
bnel appear occafionally, and a£t as every in- 
7 * ' cident 
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pident requires; the folitaiy fidelity of Al?^iel 

• ■ • it ' » 

|s very amiably painted^ 

..•■>- •■ ' ■ i. 

Of the evil angels the charafters are more 
diverfified. To Satan, as Addifon obferv^, 
fbch fentiments are given as fuit tie mo^ 
fxalted and moji depraved being. Milton has 
been cenfured, by Clarke *, for the impiety 
which fometimes breaks from Satan's mouth. 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, 
which no oblervation of charader can juflify. 
becaufe no good man would v^illingly per- 
mit them to pafs, however tranfiently, through 

his own mind. To make Satan fpeak as a 

» • • . .». . . , . . , * " 

rebel, without any fuch expreflions as might 
"talAt the reader^s imagination, was indeed one 
pf the great difficulties in Milton's undertak- 
ing, and I cannot but think diat he has extri- 
cated himfelf with great happinefs. There 
IS in Satan's (peeches little that can give paia 
to a pious ear* The language of rebellion 
cannot be the fame w^ith that of obedience- 
The malignity of Satan foams in haughtinefs 
and obftinacy^; but his expreflions are com- 
rnonly general, and no otHerwife ofFeniive 
than as they are ^iricked. 

* Eflay on Study, 

The 
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Tht^ other chiefs of the celefiial rcbjcllioti 
are very judicioufly difcriminated in the 
firfl and fejcond boojcs; and the feroG^us 
charafter of Moloch appears, bofh in thp 
battle and the council^ w^th exa£k ,^oi\- 
fiftency. ^ 

To Adam and to Eve are given, ,4wi^ 
tl:ieir intiQcence^ fuch fentiipents as iijj^ 
ocnce can generate ai^d utter. 'jThei;: Ipy^e is 
pure benevolence and * mujtiial veperajt^on ; ' 
their repaJfts are without ^uxury, a^id tjiejf 
diligence without ^pil. Theif ^iddrefies tp 
their Maker have little more than the cvoicc 
of admiration and gratitude. Frjuijt^i Je^ 
them nothing to alk, and Jnnociei\qc jlpft |h«]p 
pothirig to fear. 

But with guilt cntejr diftruft and difcord, 
putqaj apcufation, and ftubborn felf-defeDice; 
they regard each other with alieuated x»*uid$, 
and dread their Creator as tie aj^enger of 
their tranfgreffion. At laft tljey leek (hdtpf 
\n his mercy, foften tp fepentaiice, ai\d JDclt 
in fupplicatioft* Both before ^ixd sfter thp 
1 Fall, 
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Fall, the fuperiority of Adam is diligent!/ 

Pf the pr^Ue 9(4 ^ m^rpflkus, two 
Pfixt^ of ? v»%v p^ pppift, wiufih imi. 
fpfir^e phe puti^ pi» ^^ ponfideptkm, tj>f 
far^ifs If^ ^yice$ lit^l^ jtp |>e faid. I^ 
cpnjtains tj;ie hi/jbpry of a flair^e, «f Cfcati«^ 
gp4 RedejpjptioD 5 ift ^ifpjays ;^ ppwef a^ 
the mercy of the S^ipijeip? gang } tlje prpr 
bable therefore is marvellous, and the marvel* 
lous is prpb4>]£> T^e fu{]f);aqce of the narra- 
tive is txjjth J ?Ad « V¥JtJti ?M9»^!? np 4i«?«^ 
it is, jlUce necpiSfy,, fuppripyr Up ruje. To ^ 
^ccinientfi^ pc a^yen^ijtipu^ P<^r|;^f <>^$to ev£/^ 
thipg hiW9p<, i^pv? fliiglKt «xpej>^096 w?jr Jl^ 
f»^e. But t|j^ nj^ ^M* « ifpnnovabljr 
iupported. 

Jt^ jji^y xe^pHirkfld hy AMion, (t^ttf jhi$ 
|)50cm jhas, by ^ itff u«!? -9^ its ^ed>, thi^ 
^ym9g^ f4wc ^U iit^erfi, t^t \f. is wuvici> 
ially and j>erpe|tuj^^y infi?fc/?jng. AU many 
lcW4 wilji, *iirowgh ?11 ftgjs^j, i)(ear Jl^iC,,^^^ 
reUtjipiji to ^#ij fx4 to gjr?, ;jn4 fftv^ fj^T 
take <tf tb?t gRp<) 1^ ev^l w^i^cfe e^taid ji« 

themielfi^. 

Of 
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Of the machinery^ fo called from Qtog ml ' 
fi7fX^^i^9 by which is meant the occafional 
ihterpofition of fuperaatural power, another 
fertile topic of critical remarks, here is ne 
toom to fpeak. becaufe every thing is done 
tmder the immediate and vifible direftion of 
Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that 
no part of the a6lion could have been accom- 
pliftied by any other means, 

Of epijbdesj I think ther« \ are only two, 
contained in Raphael's relation of the war in 
heaven, and Michael's prophetick account of 
the changes to happen in this world. Both 
are clofely connefted with the great a<9:ion ; 
ant was ncceffary to Adam as a warning, tte 
other as a confblation. 

ff 

To the complcatnefs or integrity of thcr 
defign nothing can be objefted; it has 
diftinSly and clearly what Ariftotle requires, 
a* beginning, a middle, and an end. There 
is perhaps no poem, of the fame length, 
from which fo little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral 
jgames, nor is there any long defcription of a 
''" fliield. 


■p 
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fhield, Tlie fhort digieflicHis at the begin- 
ning of the third, feventh, and ninth bpokst 
might doubtlefs be fpared ; but iuperfluities 
fo beautiful, who would take away ? or who 
does not wifli that the author of the Iltad had 
gratified fucceeding ages with a little know- 
ledge of himfelf ? Perhaps no paflages are 
more frequently or more attentively read thaa 
thofe extrinfick paragraphs.; and, fince the 
end of poetry is pleafure, that cannot be un- 
poetical with which all are pleafed* 

The queftioris, whether the aftion of the 
poem be ftriftly oney whether the poem caa 
be pr<^erly termed beroicij and who is the 
hero, are raifed by fuch readers as draw their, 
principles .of judgement rather from books 
than from realbn* Milton, though he inti- 
tuled Faradlfe Lojl only a poem^ yet calls it, 
himfelf heroick Jong. Dry den, petulantly, 
and indecently, denies the heroifm of Adam^* 
becauie he was overcome; but there is no 
reafon why the hero fhould not be unfortu* 
nate, except eftablifhed pradite, fince fuccefs^ 
and virtue do not go necefliarily together. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan*s au- 
thority will not be fuffered by Quintilian to 

decide. 
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decide. HoWeyef/ If /bcdefs ht ^ecef&iy, 
Adam^s SxteVftt Was ^t tetfl: Cftiflitd ; Adam 
was reftored to bis Mak($r*& foyour^ and 
ther(if6fe Jila^ iectlrel)^ Kiiume his humaft 
rank. 

Aftftf the fdhtnie jJfcd fabrkk of the pctetfei 
riiu^ y eohfide'fed its corinfi^fieiit piitXiy xitS 
fentitiieht^ and th< di^iOii^ 

The fentlMe^ti, il6 iiiptt^Wb Of ittitaUK, 
or appropriated to chara£ter^, are, for the 
greater {(aft, uneikef tkmaMy jol^i 

Splendid il^(!agd$$ eonhifiittg {tSmi of 
xhorality, or precepts fif priidfefice^ oceur 
feldam. Such is thfe origittal ftrrmatiott .of 
this poem^ that as \t admits* Hi^* baman mt&« 
ners ttU the FzWj It cdii gtvb Iktte a(!iftail06 
to human cohduft^ Its tM h td ratfe thi 
thoughts above fubluilary fcafes (Mr {d^fures^ 
Yet the praife of that fottitud^, With Whieh 
Abdiel maintained bis fiftgultfflty 6f iihm 
sgainft the fcdrn of multitude*^ ih^y be a*^ 
commodated fo all titn6t ; Jtild Raphaers f*- 
proof of Adam's cUriofit;^ aftftl" the planetary 
inrotioiri j y^/ttk the anfwer. «tu?ii«d by A^^» 

may 
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may be confidently oppofed to any rule of 
life y^htch any pbet hafs ^liVered. 

The tlwii^M i^Hleh are occafionally called 
forth iti the pfogrefs^ are fuch as could only 
be produced hf stn: lihagjiriatidfa in the higheft 
degfcc fervid a&d aftive^ to which inaterials 
werfc fup^UcQ by ineefFatit fiudy and unlimited 
caHofity; The htii Of Milton^s naind might 
be faid to fubliriiate hi^ learning, to throw 
oflF into hii' work th* fpirit of fcience, uu- 
mingled with its groffer parts. 

He had cohfiderfed ereatidn in iti \^hoIe 
extent, and his defcriptionfc are therefore 
learned; He had Afccuftomed his imaghia* 
tfcn to unreftrained iildulgiBnce, and his con- 
ceptbnS therefore wfefe extenfive. The eha- 
f afteriftick qiiality 6f hft pwm h ftiblimity. 
He fometlmes defcerids to the elegant, but 
his element is the gtciU He can occafionally 
ihveft himfelF \tith grace ; but his natural 
jidrt is gigdfitick Itfftihfeft *. He can pleafe 
iXrhcii pleariH-6* \i i%^uif«l j bw it id hk pecu* 
Ifer poV^cr la aftdfeift. 

n 

* Alfpiotu tenss St pgdnttfia fiiUmti MltoHlatuh 

He 


He feenis to have betn well acquainte<l 
with his own genius, and to know what it 
\tas that Nature had beftowed upon him more 
botintifully than upon others ; the power of 
difplaying the vaft^ illuminating the fplendid^ 
etiforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy^ 
and aggravating the dreadful : he therefore , 
chofe a fubjeft on which too mueh could not 
he faid, on which he might tire his fancjr 
without the cenfuife of extravagances 

a. 

The appearances of nature, and the occur-* 
rences- of life, did not. fatiate his appetite; pf* 
greatnefs. To paint things as they^are, re*, 
quires a minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. Milton's de- 
light was to fport in the wide regions of pof- ' . 
fibility; reality was a fcene too narrow for. 
his mind. He fent his faculties out upon 
difcovery, into worlds where only imagina* . 
tion can -travel, and delighted tq form new 
npu)des of exiftence,and furnifli fentiment and 
adion to fuperioj, brings, to trace the cpun^ 
fels of hell, or accompany the choirs 
heaven. 




He 
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But he could not be alwiys In dther 
ivorlds : he muft foiiietimes revifit earthy and 
tell of things vifible and known; Wheii he 
cannot raife wonder by the fublimity of his 
mindy he gives delight by its fertility^ 

Whatever be his fubjc<9:, he never fails to 
Jill the imagination. But his images and 
defcriptions of the fcenes or operations of 
Nature do not feem to be always copied from 
original form, nor to have the frefllnefs, faci* 
nefs, and energy of immediate .obfervatlon. 
He law Nature, as Dryderi exprefles it, through 
the Jpe&acles of books ; and oii nioft occafions 
calls learning to his affiftattcic. The garden 
of Eden brings to his mind the Vale of Etma^ 
whete Proferpine was gathering flbwers; Sa- 
• tan mak^s his way through fighting ele- 
ments^ like Argo betwfeett the Cyhnean roCks, 
^r UlyJJis between the twd Sicilian whirlpools, 
ivhen he fhuniied Chkrybdii on the larboard. 
The mythological allufibns have been juftly 
cenfufed, as not being always tifed with 
notice of their vanity ; but they contribute 
variety to the narration, and produce an al« 
Icrnate exercife of the memory and the fancy. 
, Vot. L R His 
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His (hnilies are Itfs titimeitms; and i^or^ 
various, than thofe of his predeceflbrs. Birt 
he does not confine himfelf within the limiCb 
of rigorous cpmparifbn : his great excbllenc^ 
is amplitude^ and be expands the adventltidW 
image beyond the dimenfions which the oc- 
cafion required. Thus, comparing the ihield 
of Satan to thfe orb of the Moon, he ctoudi 
the imaginaticm with the difcovery of the 
telefcope, and all the wonders which the 
tclefcope difcovers* 

Of his mttral fentiriients it is hardly praife 
to affirm that they excel thofe of all other 
poets ; for this fuperiority he was indebted to 
his acquaintance with the-facred writings. 
The ancient epidk poets, wanting the light 
of Revelation, were very unikilful teachers 
of virtue : their principal charafters may be 
great, biit they are not amiable. The reader 
may rife from their works with a greater de* 
gree of aftive or paffive fortitude, and fomie- 
times of prudencfe; i>ut he will be abie tt> 
carry away few predepts of joftice, ^)d 16«B* 
of meicyr . . 
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Brotn the Italian vrtktrs it lappears, that 
the advHiitages of wen Chriftiain knowledge 
mtgr ijefuppoicd in vain, Arioite's pravity 
is generaUy known ; and thoti^h the Del!* 
verance of Jerujaiem may be confidered as a 
iacred .fnb^d:, the poet has been very (paring 
of moral iiiftruftion. 

In Milton every line breather fandlity of 
thought, and purity of manners^ except when 
the train of the narration requires the intro*- 
^udion of the rebellbus ffurits; an<lS«>even 
they Me compelled to acknowledge their fub- 
jectioh to God, in fuch a manner as opcites 
reverence, and confirms piety% 

Of^human beings there are but two ; but 
thoie tw4) are the parents of mankind, vehe^ 
fable before their fall for dignity and inno- 
cence, . and amiable after it for repenftahce 
an4 iubmiilion. In their fitii: ilate their af« 
fts^fciofi IS' tender wlthront weaknefs, and their 
piety fobUme without prefumption. When 
ebey Have finned, they (hew how difcord be- 
gins in mutual frailty, and how it ou^ht to 
ceafe in' mutual forbearance ; how confidence 
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of the divine favour is forfeited by fin, and 
how hope of pardon may be obtained by 
penitence and prayer. A ((ate of innocence 
we can only conceive, if indeed, in ouar pre* 
fent mifery, it be poflible to conceive it ; but 
the fentiments and worfliip proj^r to a £dlen 
and. ofiending being, we have all to leani, as 
we have all to praftife. . 

The poet, whatever be done, is always 
great. Our progenitors, in their firft ftate, 
converfed with angels ; even when folly and 
fin hui degraded them, they had not in their 
humiliation the port of mean fuitors ; and they 
rife again to reverential regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human pafiions did not enter the world 
befi3te^ Fall, "^ there is in the Paradife Loft 
little b^portunity^for the.pathetick ; but what 
little there is has not been loft. ThM paflicm 
which is peculiar to. rational nature^ the an* 
guiih ^rifing from theconfcioufnefs of tranf- 
grefiion, and the horrours attending th&^nfe 
of the Divine t)ifple4fure, zxt ^cry jwftly de- 
icribed and forcibly impreiTed. But the paf*- 
fions are moved oply on one ogcafion ; fubU» 
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mity k the general and prevailirtg quality in 
this poem ; fublimity varioufly modified, 
fometimes dcfcpptive, fometinies argumen- 
tative/ ' 




The defefts and faults of Paradtfe Loft^ 
for faults and defefts every work of man 
rbuft have, it is the bufinefs of impartial 
crticifm to difcover* As, in difplayin^ the 
excellehce of Milton, I have not made long 
quotations, becaufe of feleding beauties there 
had been no end, I fhall in the fame general 
manner mention th^t which feems to deferve^ 
cenfure ; for what Englifhman can take de- 
light in tranfcribing paflages, which, if they 
leflen the reputation of Milton, dimiilifh in' 
fbme degree the honour of our country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does not ad- 
mit the frequent notice of verbal inaccura-*^ 
cies ; Which Bentley,, perhaps better fkilled in 
^ammar than in poetry, has often found, 
though he fometimes made them, and which 
he jmputed to the obtrufious of a revifer 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged him to 
employ.' A fuppofition rafli and groundlefs, 
i£ he thought it true; and vile and pertii-' 
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cious,. if^ as is {aidy he in private allowed it 
to be faife. 

The plan of Paradife Loft has this incoor, 
vcnience, that it comprifes neither humaa 
aftions^ nor hiiman manners. The majci and 
woman who adt and fufFer, are in a ftate^ 
which no other man or woman can ever 
know. The reader finds no tranfaf^ion ia 
which he can be engaged ; beholds no coor 
ditioii in which he pan by any effort of ima^ 
gination place him felf; he has,, therefore, 
little natural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed,, feel the effcfts, of Adapy 
difobedience ; we all fin like A<^am, and liti^ 
him mufl: all bewail our offences; w:e hav^ 
reftlefs and infidious enemies in the fallen 
angels^, and in the blelled fpirits we have 
guardians and friends ; in the Redempticm ot ] 
mankind we hope to ^e included ; in the 
defcription of heaven aiid hell we are furely 
intereftedt as we are all to refide hereafter 
either in the regions of horror of blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important t6 be 
x>ew ; they have been taught to our infancy ; 
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they have mingled with our folitaiy thoughts 
axd^ %ni}iar conver f^tion, a|id are habitually 
kitf nypven with thp whole te3|tui;e of life^ 
'S^g dierefore not ndW| they raifeno unao- 
cuflooied emotion in the mind ; what we 
l^ew before, we cannot learn ; what is not 
yijpxpe^led, c?mnot furprifc, 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful 
^eoes, from fomp we recede with reycrepcc, 
qxcept wheni ^tpd hours require their afib-* 
piatiop ; 4Pjd froix^ others we (brink with horrf 
rour^ or admit them only as falutary ^nfiic« 
tjons, as couqterppifes to our interefts and 
paffiqns. Such images rather obftrud the 
parser of fanpy than incite it. 

Pleafure and teri:puf ^re indeed the genuine 
ib\urce$ of poetry ^ but pqeljical pleafure muft 
l>e fuch as human in^gination can at leaft 
conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human 
iirength and fortitude may combat. The 
good aad evil of Eiternity ^rp too ponderous 
ibr the wings fif wit ; ^ the njind finks under 
them in paffive helpleffnef^, content with 
(E^ni helief and humbile adqration» 

I 
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. Known truths, however, may take a dif^ 
ferent appearance, -and be conveyed to the 
mind by a new train of intermediate Images. 
This Milton -has under t&ken, and performed 
with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar 
to himfelf. Whoever confiders the ifew ra** 
dical pofitions which the Scriptures afforded 
liim, will wonder by what energetick^ opera- 
tion h?5 expanded them tb fuch extent, ahd 
ramified them to fo much variety, reftrained 
as be was by religious reverence frona li^eQ-? 
tioufnpfs of fidipn,. 

« • 

H^xe is a full difplay of the united force 
pf ftudy and genius ; of a great. accumulation 
of rnateriaU, with judgement to digeft, and 
fancy tp combitie them : Milton was able to 
fpleft frani nature, or from ftory, from an^ 
cierit fablp, or from ijipdern fcience, whatever 
cpuld illuftrate.or adorn his thoughts^ An 
apcuqr^ulation of knowledge impregnated his 
mind, fermented by ftudy, and fxalt^d by 
imagmatipij. 

It has been therefore faid, without an In^ 
4eccnt hyperhqle^ by pne of his encomiafts, 

. ^^ that 
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that in rczdxng Par ^4(/e Lojl we read a bopk 
of uni^^erfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be Yuppliedf 
The want of human intereft is always felt^ 
Paradife Lojl is one of the books which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to. 
take up again. None ever wilhed it longer 
than it is. Its perufal is a duty rather than s 
pleafure. We read Milton for inftru£tion, . 
retire harrafied and overburdened, and loot 
elfewhere for recreation ; we defert oui^ 

roafter, and feek for companions. ' 

' i .J 

Another inconvenience of Milton^s defigq 
is, that it requires the defcription of what 
cannot be defcribed, the agency of fpirits*. 
He faw that immateriality lupplied no images^^ 
and that he could not fhow angels afting but. 
by ihftruments of action ; he therefore in-' 
vefted them with form and matter. This, 
being neceflary, was therefore defenfible ; an4 
he (hould have fecured the confiftency of hi? ' 
iyftem, by keeping immateriality out of fight, 
and enticing his reader to drop it from his 
thoughts. But he has unhappily perplexed 
Ijis poetry with his philofbphy. His infernal 
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and cdeftial powjcrs. are focpetimes. gyre fpidtw 
(U)d fometimes aiiitnated bqdy. Wbjsn, Satm 
walks with his Jance upon the Iniming marle^ 
\ifi has a feocjy ; >yhen, in his ^M%e: he^w^a 
hqll and the ne^ world, he is, ip ^^xiffcr of. 
finking in the yaquiljyr and is fuppprted hy ^ 
guft of rifing vapour^, he has a bo^y. ; whei^ 
he anijpnates tlie^ toad^ h? fcems to b^ merft 
ipirit, , thajt can penetrate matter at plesfurej, ' 
wfec^ Yitjarts ufin hh. oyn j^af^ he ha§ at 
^i^ "i^ determined fprm \ apd wb.^n he i^ 
Brought before GabrieU he hz^ a fpear iind %^ 
^i//^,^ which he had the pov^ef k)i^ hiding in 
^he toad, though the* arms of the contending 
aneeU are cyident;ly material. 

* 

« 

" The; vulgar hihabitants of Pandaetnopium^ 

being incorporeal Jptrits^ are at large^ thought 

without number^ in a limited foace \ yejt in the 

battle, wh^n they wcr? ovefwheliii^d by. 

mountains, their armour hurt them, crujkfi 

in upon their JJubJiancey now grown grojs hy 

finning. This likewife happened to the uij-^ 

corrupted angels, who were overthrown the^ 

foonerfor their armSy for unarmed they might 

Cflfily as fpirits have evaded by contraSiion or, 

remove. Even as Spirits they are hardly fpi* 

ritual; 
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Tkual ; for ContraSlion ai)4 r^nfove ^e it^agest 
gf mattex ; but if they c^uld have efcaped 
without their armpui'^ tk^j inight haye 
^j[!cape4 from it, and left cwily th? empty covert 
lp he battered. V riel, ^hen h^ r^d^s on^ s^ 
fuiirbeamy is matejriali; Satan ^ material whej^: 
he is aft-^dpf the prov^efs of Adain, 

9 

The confuficux of Spirit and matter which 
pervades the whple narration of the war of 
j^eavec^ jSlls ^ with incongruity ; ^ apd riie 
bpok^ in which ic is related, is, I believe, the. 
&VQurita of (;hi|dreD, and gradually negieded 
^knowledge ^s increaied; 

After the' operation of imniaterial agenta, 
which c^nnpC be ei^plained, may be conii^ 
dered th^t of allegorical perfons, which have 
no real exiilepce. To exalt caufes into agents^ 
to inveft abftra£l ideas with form, and ani- 
mate them with aftivity, has always been 
the right o( poetry. But fuch airy beings 
are, for the moft part, fuflfered only to do 
their natural office, and retire. Thus Fame 
tells a tale, and Vidory hovers over a general, 
or perches on a ftandard ; but Fame and 
Victory can dp no more* To giv^ (hem any 

real 
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ttd employrtiettt, or afcribe to them dfty 
material agency, is to make them allegorical 
llo longer^ but to (hock the rnind by afcribing 
eflfedls to noii-ehtity^ In the Prometheus of 
^fchylus, \iti {t^ Violence znA Strength^ and 
ih the At€ejlh of Euripides, we fee Deaths 
bfought upon the ftage, all as a€Hve perfons 
of the drama ; but no precedents can juftify 
abfurdityt . . * 


4 • • 


Milttin*s allegory of Siti and Death is un* 
dotibtedly faulty* Sin is indeed the mother 
of Death, ind may be allowed to^be the pof- 
tfefs of hell ; but when they ftop. the joui>- 
liey of Satan, a journey defcribed as real, and 
when Death Offers hita battle, the allegory 
Is broketti That Sin and Death fliould have 
fhfeWn' tlie way to hell, might have been al* 
lowed ; but they caiinot facilitate the paflage- 
by building a bridge, becaufe the difficulty of 
Satan*s paflage is defcribed as real and fenfible^ 
and the bridge ought to be only figurative. 
The hell affigned to the rebellious fpirits is 
defcribed as not lefs local than the refidence 
of man* It is placed in fotae diflant part of 
IpaCe, feparated from the regions of harmony 
UsA order by a chaotick wafte and an unoc^* 
• • cupied 


<;upied vacuity ; but Sin and Deat6 worked 
up a fnok oi .aggravated foll^ cemented with 
aj^haltus ; a work too bulky for idegl archite^s, 

, This unlkilful allegory appears to me one 
of the greateft faults of the ppen) ; and to this 
there was no temptation, but the awthor*! 
opinion of its beauty^ 

To the condyft of the narrative fpifie ob^ 
je£l:ions may be made. Satan is with great ex* 
pe£tation brought before Gabriel in Parsdife^ 
and is fufiered to go away unmolefted, Tbs 
creation of man is reprefented as the conifi-* 
quence of the yacuity left in heaven by f hff 
expulfion of. the. rebels ; yet Satan menticMt}? 
it 33 a report yife< in beaven before hi? ^^ 
parture. 

/Ta/find fentiments for the fiate of inijo^ 
cenee, was very difficult ; and fbmething pf 
anticipation perhaps is now and then difcpr 
yered. Adam's difcourfe of drearps fe^ip^g^ 
not to be the fpeculation of a new-created 
being,. 1 know not whether his artfwer to 
the asigers ^reproof fpr curicfity does not want 
fonjething of propriety : it,is the fpe? cji pf a 
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toxn acqiiaintddNvith m&ny mother men* Sbtiie 
{iHlofophital ttdtionsvefpectally when the-phi* 
lofophy is falfe, might haVe been better omit^ 
ted. The ai)gel, in a comparifon^ fpeaks of 
timorous dicr^ befere deer were yet timorous^ 
tod before .Adam could underftand the cem^ 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fbme dat3 

jffiiong bis elevations. This is only to Tay^ 

that all the parts are not equal. In eveiry i;^^) 

one part muft be for the fake of others $ a pa^ 

feee muft have p^a^ges ; a poem m\i&. ihave 

tranfitions* It is no more to be required that 

wit fhould always be blaiztng^ th4n that the 

fun (hould sdw^ys id^nd at ^noon. >In4gireat 

vork there is ^a vkiiiitude of kimlfrous ;a&4 

opaque parts, as there is in the world ^ fuc- 

ceifion of day and nightv Milton, when he 

has eKpsAiated in the (ky^ may he illWed 

ibmetimes to revifit cfarth^ for wh^ <othef 

author ever foared &i high, or fuftained hi^ 

flight fo long \ 

r 

Milton, being well veiled in the Italian 
poets, appears to have borrowed often frraa 
.them ; and^ a&eveiy-man catcher fometluxig 

from 
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fh)m Kis companions, his defire df imitating 
Ariofto's levity ha^ difgtaced his work with 
the P-ariiSfe vf Pods ; a fi<aion not in itfeff 
ill-imaglned) but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play oh wbrcls, in which hfe delights 
ttx) bfteh ; his equivocations, which Bentley 
endeavours to defend by the example of this 
ancients ; his unneceflary and ungraceful u(e 
faf terms of art ; it is not neceffary to mention^ 
bfccaufe they are eafily remarked, and gene- 
wily cenfure^i arid at laft bear fo little prO- 
poTtibn to the whole, that they fcarcely de^ 
ferve the attention of a critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful per- 
form^ncb 1P/itadtfi Lo/l ; which he Who caa 
put in balancfe With its beauties muft be cbn- 
fidered litot as nice but as dull, as lefs t6 b6 
cenfured for want of candour, than pitied for 
want of fenfibility* 

r 

Of Taradife "Rigained^ the general judge- 

• • • » * 

ttittit feSems now to be right, that it is in 
mah;i^ parts elegant, and every- where inftruc^ 
ttve. it was hot to be fifppofed that the Wri- 
ter of Paradife Loft could ever Write Without . 

great 
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great e^fions of fancy» and exalted precepts 
dfwifdom. Ththafis of Paradife Regaimd is 
Jiarrow ; a dialogue without a£tion can never 
pleafe like an union of the narrative and dra- 
tnatic powers. Had this poem been written 
liot by Miltouj but by fome imitator, it 
ivould have claimed and received univerfal 



If Paradife Regained has been too much 
depreciated. Samp/on Agoniftes has in requital 
been too much admired. It could only bebjr 
loijg. prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, 
that Milton could prefer the ancient trage- 
dies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, to 
the exhibitions of the French and Englifli 
llages; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can be praifed in which the intermediate parts 
Ixave neither caufe nor confequence, neither 
haften nor retard the cataftrophe^ 

In this tragedy are however many par- 
ticular, beauties, many juft fcntiments and 
ftriking lines ; but it wants that power, of at-, 
trading the attention which a well-conncfied. 
j>lan,produceSji 

Milton 
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JMHtoii would Qot hxve excelled in drama* 
tick tvrritin^ r he knew human nature only in 
the ^rofs, and had never ftudied the ihades of . 
charader^' nor the combinations of concurring, 
pr jtheperplnity .q£ contending pafiions* He 
had read mUch, and knew what books could 
teach ; but had . mifigled little in the world, 
and .was deficient in -.the knowledge which 
experience muft confer* 

- .; Thfdugh all his greater works there pre- 
vails ano uniform .pecgaliarity of DiSHofiy a 
rndfle and caft.Qf'exp3rcffi6n.%vhich bears little 
Terembbnl:& to that of any former writer, 
and which is lb iar removed from common 
vfbi that* an 'unlearned * reader, when he firft 
iopens- his book, ifi^ds . himfelf furprifed by a 
new langu&ge. . 

'[ This Aoveltfy has been, by thofe who can 

liiifd nothing ' wrong in Milton, imputed to 

'Ms :lahc»:ious. endeavours after words fuitable 

't:o the grandeur of his ideas. Our language^ 

ciay 5 Addifon^; funi ' under him. But the truth 

1!:, that, both in. profe and verfe, he had 

formed his ftyle by a perverfe and pcdantick 

.\50l. I. S principle. 
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principle. He was defirous to uie Engllfh 
words with a htmgtk idiom* This ia all Ids 
proib is di&ovcittd and 6ondeame4 ; . for than 
jtidgmetit operates fteeiy, neither £>iteac4 Jb)r 
tlie beau^, nor awed by the digniQr of hit 
thoughts ; but fuoh is the pm^^ of l^ia peetrjTy 
that his caii is obeyed without refiibtteev the 
reader feels him&lf in gaiptivity to a higher 
and a no^Jef mind^ aiid cribeifm iinka in ad«i 
miration. 


Iljliiton^s ftyie was not piodified if bis ^b- 
je6; : what is (hown wk}i greater extent ia 
Paradi/e Lf/l^ may be fb^nd in Cmmtt. : €^ 
fource of his peculiarity was his fefuHarilgt 
with the Tufoan poets : the di^pefition eS Ui 
words is, I think, frequently Italian ; per^ 
haps ibm^imes combined with Other tonguqfr 
Of him, at laft, may be faid Vfh:^ Jon&n 
fays of Spenfe^ that he wrote nt^ iangui^e^ 
but has foimed what B$uler caUs a B^kmjb 
Drakif^ in. it&lf hacih ^uid b^rbanras, . biiiit 
xnade by exalted genius, and eittenfive hqmr 
mgf the vehicle of fa mudi injBxa^on^ and 
ib much pleafure, that, like othorlovets^ ve 
find grace m its deformity.' 

What- 
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WhateVIrr be the faults of hig-di^^ion^ he 
tsmaof ivaiit the praife of coplOufitefs an4 
Variety : U/i Wds mafter of his latiguag^ in it9 
foil txtcGt ; and has ihleOted the mekKliQu$ 
)iK»f4$ with fudi diligence^ that from h^ book 
nloiie the Art of £ngli(h Poetry might be 
leaf&edi ' 

Afte# hi9 diiSion^ ibmethlug hluil be {aid 
Hi his wi^pstitm* Tb^ mepfure^ he i^ys, i> 
^ En^Jb birmk verfo "witkwt rhyme. Of 
this iibfije}^ he fasid ladaoy exdrnjAes atndng the 
itaUasi9r aod fomt in his own country. The 
£arl of Surrey is faid to have tranila^ed oi!ie 
i)f Virgirs badka without rhyme ; ^d> be^ 
'ikies oiirtr^ediee^ a few flu^t poemsi had 
jif>p^ared in l^tik ve^fe; particularly ooe 
t^mlMg to recioiiale the nation to Raleigh^ 
Inrildatteai^u^aGyiaimy dndpfohably writ- 
ten hf R^gh himfelf. Tbefe petty per- 
Ibrtottticeo etnnot be fyppo£»i to have much 
jjifliienced Miitoo^ who more probd^ly took 
Jhb hint from Trilino^s halia L^erata ; and^ 
finding Uads verie eafisr than rhymCr was 
defirous of pecfua^ing lumledf thai it is 
jbettefi 
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Rhyme J he fays, and fays trulyv ismneeef- 
-fary aJjun^ of true poetry. But perhaps, of 
poftryas a mental operation, nietre or hiiifick 
is no neceffary adjunct : it is howeVer by th^ 
inufick of metre that poetry has bceri difcri- 
ftiinated in all languages ; and in languages 
melodioufly conftrufted with 9 due prc^ortiito 
of long and (hort fyllables, metre is fufficient. 
But one language cannot comniunicatc its 
rules to another : where metre is fcanty ani 
imperfeft, fome help is neceflary. The mu* 
fick of the Engliih heroick line ftrikefe the 
ear fo faintly that it is eafily Ibft, unlefs all 
the fyllables of every line co-operate toge- 
ther : this co-bpcratioii can be only obtained 
by the prefer vation of every verfe uhmitlgied 
with another, as a diflinft fyflem- of founds; 
and this dif}:in£lnefs is obtained and preferved 
by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of 
•paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers df 
blank verfe, changes the meafures of jfif Eftg- 
lifh poet to the periods of a declaiiiiwf J aod 
there; are only a few fkilful and:happy readers 
'Of Milfon, who enable their audience to pef* 
^t:eive where the lines end or ;beginr '/Blistnk 
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vef^t faj^:^ Mtgcpious critifk^ /ferns- to h. 
lierft anlyjp tb^. /y*. . ... 

Poetry .may fubfift without rhyme, but; 
Engliih poetiy, will not often pleafe ; nor can : 
rl^tne eyejr be fa^fely fparevl but wh^re the . 
fub^d is ittbjb %o fupport itf^lf. Blank yerfe 
mpkes (90^. Approach to that which is called 
the!/^/f^/fy/y/?i/hasi neither tjie pafiixefs.pf 
profe, uof the. jtpelody of nunjbefs, and there^ 
fpre^ttresi by.lqng continuance* Of th4 ^ta-^ 
Ifeft J??riterft. without, rhyme,, whom Milton 
alleges as precedents, not one is popular ;: 
Mthal fcafon coul4 urge in its defence, has , 
been confuted: by the ear, . < 


.1 . ... . ' 


.1 jB«Jf vV^Mi^v^.i' be the advantage of rhyme, 
I 0anftof pr^yajl qn.myfelf to wifli that Mil- 
ft)P had.beeft'a rhytper; for I cannot wifli 
bis work tQ be. ofher than it is ; yet, like 

4 

Qth^r heroes^ h^ is to be admired rather than 
ijDi^at^d. J Hp that thinks himfelf capable 
Qf aftopifhing, : may write bUnk veric ; but 
thofe that hope only to pleafe, muft ppnde- 
jfcend to rhyme. 

The high eft praife of genius is origmal 
iiiventiofe* Milton cannot be faid. tp have 

S 3 con- 


tbtit6y$A th# {khx€t\sre of M «^idE poaB, 
aod th(:refore owes reverence t»thM:lf%Nir «94 
amplitude of fximd to which aU generation^ 
vk)m he indebted for (he m 6f ^Mticjil aar-r 
r^ien, fot ^ te]f:tuf« of the ^Me^ the va* 
rIatioA of incidents, ^e interpetitioii of dia^ 
\o^f aind all the ft^atagdm^ diM jfurptife 
and enchain attention^ But^ Hf ^ thefjor^ 
rowefd from ttpmer, Mlfon id. perhaps th« 
leaft indebted. He was tiatiHraHy a thifikef 
for himfelf/ confident of hia av^tf abilities 
and di/dainful of he^ or hindrinci^ ; |ie ^ 
not refufe admiffion td the tt^ought^ 0( updgef 
of hi$ predeceflb^, but |i9 did nc$ iaek 
them. From his cpatemppi$u*iir9'h<b n^tb^ 
courted nor received fappprt ; thefc is ip ^ 

writings nothing by which jhe pHife prdt^ 
authoFd might be gratified, or j&voiu- gstfiMid; 
no exchange of praife, nor folicieatkm c§ 
fupport His great works w*re ptr^rmdt^ 
under difcountenance, and in bltfl^^Miis, bttt 
dl^ulties van i (bed at his touph ; he wat^ 
feorh for whatever h arduous^ ; and 1^ werk' 
is not the greateft of heroick potois, only i^ 
caufe it is not the firft. 
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OF thfe gteat aitth<)t of ttiKflbfas there is 
ft life prefixfed fo Vhe ktet editktos of his 
^oeiti, by afi miknoWfi it'nter, and ibereforfe 
of dif|[mtable ai^thointy i ddd &me accbmit is 
iftdctentaily ^ven by Wood, who corifefl^S 
tht /^Wiettimty d£ t)i& .6tCti iiirtithft i more 
|»^t)^eva: thaii th^y kn^iir d^h^o^ no'it ^ Mfn^ 
ed, a04 nothing i^ett^aiitis hui to compare ^4 
^o^ytfj^ni, . 

the pafim t>t Stttnihm t& W<>rteftef^re, ac- 
cording to his biographer, in 1619. This ap- 
coimt Dr. Naik finds confirmed by th^ f^^f" 
ter» H« wa$ chriilened Feb. 1 4» 

S 4 His 
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His father's condition is varioufly reprefent- 
ed. Wood mentions him as competently 
wealthy ; but Mr. Longuevijle, the (on of 
Butler's principal friend,' 6ys.he WEffanhoncft 
farmer with fome fmall eftate, who made a 
(hift to educate his fon at the grammar 
fchool of Worcefter, under Mr. Henry Bright, 
from whofe care he removed for affhort 
time to Cambridge ; but, for a want of money, 
was never made a member of any college. 
Wood leaves us rather doubtful whather he 
went to Cambridge or Oxford; but atla^ 
maizes hinci pafs fix or fcven year^ at Cam^ 
bridge, without knowing in what • hall or 
college : yet it car\ hardly be imagined that; 
he Ijved fp long in icithpr univerfify^ but as 
belonging to one houfe or. another i and it is 
ftill lefs likely that .he CQuld hav?. fo long 
inhabited a phce of learning. .with, fq ,.littk 
dminftibn as to leave his refidence uncertain. 
Dr. Islaih has difcovered that his father "was 
owner of a houfe and a little land, worth 
about eight pounds a year, ftill called Butler $ 
iemmeni^ 

Wood has his information from his brother, 
wholb narrative placed him at Cambridge, 

in 
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in oppofitioir t6 that of his neighbours which 
{pnt him VtOj .Oxford, The brother^a fepins 
the heft authority; ; till, by.CQiifcfling KtA 
inability to tell his hall or college, he gives 
jreafou . to ;,iUfpc^ that he was refolvedfto 
beftowbmbioi an: fec^emical 'education ; buf 
4ttrft not ntinpe a college,; for; fear of dete/ftim; 


r 


He was for fome time, accordmg to the 
authoar ofihb Lifc^\clcrk to Mr. JefFeatys of 
EarlVCroomb in Worocfterihire^ aa eminent 
Jiiftice of the pc!ace«i Im hift^fervice hp^had 
net bnly.Wurdibr.ftudy, hut :for recreations 
his amtifementsi wiere. xiiiaiick and . paiiiting^t 
-^hd the regard jof hh petticiLiKas theiriendi 
ihip <rf thct jcelebratfed Cooper.^S^me pi^urcs; 
feid to be his, were ihevrn .toDr. Nafljt^; at 
Ekrl's Croombi but .when Jbfe-cnquirfed ^r 
them fome years afterwacds^/!h'e ^ound them 
deftroyfed, to ftop windows, and owns that 
they hardly def^rved a bett^x-fatc^ -, . - '^- 

f"' He was ajfterwards admitted into the^^^ 
ttJiiy^ of the Couftteis gf Kent!, where he had 
the life of a library; and fo much recom? 
mended himfelfcto Selden, that he was efteil 
employed by him in literary bufinefs* Seldea^ 

as 


I 
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is ii» well kndwn^ tm &99fitit^» ths €tmfl« 
teii» 9dd is ftip|)0<ed to b«v0 gstiddd mtlch ftf 

Ilk whtC dilRl^r 8ft^ Wis 4dmltca4 
Ifift) that Lid^*d ikmtei hMrkAg he <3Ait«> 
timied iii it) aod why h« itft iev ic^ Ukt tbt 
vther incideots of bis life, iitte47 unknawp. 


The TicidSnidft of his^ «la£ti6ci ^ohI 
lam aitefwaids^ in the iaitaiy 6i Sir &uki«i 
liukc^ c«ie of Crohi«<ell*4 fl^Bpetfiw Hetehe 
obftfvflad fo much of the cbof&fieT of tht 
iefbries, that be h iaid to have wtittcsi or 
hofgim ilia paemat this time ; and it is tifteijr 
tfnt fnch a defign wovdd be ^tncd ift a jri«i» 
whc^ be £kw the principiesaad ftttOxcci ;of 
^ febc^ audacieiM and iMi^idfed i^ 1^ 
amfideope of fuc6e^ 


>. «. 


At length the Jjiig retymfi^^ and ttie tinli 
c^me iu which loyalty hoped for its reward 
B%tkjt^ beWe^f t wa» only made feeretaff to 
tbrEarl of CarlMtff^ pendent •f Chtf pria^ 
palky of Walet} fi^ho conftfted <»i hika tht 
ft^wardihipcf Lildlow'Cdftk, whail the CQurt 
of ^^ M^rchee tiras r^vlvcdr 

7 In 
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• • .- • 

Iq d)u part of Ms }ife, fais flamed -Mf s« 
JHierbect, 9 g^t)effi)mao of a good familj ; 
|ind lived, fays Wpo^y i^pOli l)9r .ftotane^' 
liaving ftu4ie4 the co^^no^ law, but never 
ma^li^l iCr A IvrtTuie (fad h^^ %» bit Uo^ ' 
gnqpiiier, ]wit it f^ \oCt by bad ft^umieis* 

- ' ' 1 1 f 

In i<S6| was imbued tb^ firCl f)ait/ oott<^ 
taittiilg tfar^^fs {:aiit^^ of the poem 6f Hudi^ 

leopwi) at'p)ur|; by the tftft^ ;ind inftu^tiM of 
iche ]Sarl f)f poriec, Wbeti ic wai kndvvis^ iS' 
VM QCcdT^y d^tifiiired: tli« king q^tlcfted^ 
the courtiers iludied, aiid th«<vrhote paAf <tf: 
the rpjralifts applauded it. Every eye watched 
for diegoldni ihowei which wa^ totiW upixi 
the aut^oti whQ certainly was not withMif 
\ivk pail: m tht general e%pa£tadoiif - 

lit 1664 the iecond part appeared $ th6 
cuiioiitf of the nation was rekimlted, asd th6^ 
.writer was again praffed aiid elatedv Qut' 
praifit was his whole reward. Cla^eadMi; 
fays Wood, gave him rea&^tv to hope fof 
f ^ |>lace& and employmecits of value afed' 

*< credit ;•• 


< 
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** credit;" but no fucb advantages did he ever 
obtain* It ist repo/ted, that the King omre 
gave him three hundred : gmneas ; :bu^:of this. 
temporary :bdunty X fiijd «o proof, / 


< * " 


Wo(Dd' 'jxiates that he.. was fecretaty to; 
Viliiers.Dwkc of Buckingbun, vvhen he. was 
Chancellor of Cambridge : this is doubted by 
the other writer ^ Who . y^t allows th^ Duke 
to have been his frequent benefaifikori 'Thit: 
both thefe account &; arcL falfe th^re is re^fofi: 
to fufpe£t, from a ftory toW by P^ke, in his] 
^count of the LifecirWycherley^aadfrcMn: 
fQme verfes which Mr> Thyer h^s ■pubKihc4.' 
i^ the author** r«mainss ,..//,.., .«; . ': 

v . , . * , . . , - • . • 

. ** Mfc Wycherley/V fays Packe, ^\ had^afe; 
^^.way^^Jaid hold of an* opportunity : which' 
** offered of reprefenjifag to the rDnke of 
*^ Buckingham hdw well Mr. Butler had de* 
*^ fer^eVl of the royal famil)^, by writing; Bis 
" inimitable Hudibras ; and that it. was a re-. 
" proach to the Court, tjiat a perfon of his 
*f loyalty and wit (hould fufFer in obfcurity, 
** and; under the wants he did. .The Dukft. 
^^ always feemed to hearken to him with at- 
. , ' " tention 
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*' tentlon enough ; and, after ibmetime, un- 
•• dettook to recommend his preteniions to 
" his Majefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hbpics to 
keep him fteady to his word, obtained of 
his Grace to name a day, when he might 
•* introduce that modeft and unfortunate poet 
"to his new patron. At laft an appoint- 
** ment was made, and the place of meeting 
♦• was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. But- 
** ler and his friend attended accordingly: 
•* the Duke joined them; but, as the d — 1 
'•* would have it, the door of the room where 

» * ■ • 

** they fat was open, and his Grace, who 

** had feated himfelf- near it, obferving a 

«* pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too 

♦* was a knight) trip by with a brace of La- 

.** dies, immediately quitted his engagement, 

'**to follow another- kind of bufihefs, at 

^** i^hich he was more ready than in doing 

** gbbd offices to men of defert ; though no 

•* onei was better qualified than he, both In 

** regard to his fortune and underftanding, to 

** proted thenfi ; and, froili that time to the 

• ** day of hisaeath, poiir Btitler never found 

-" the leaft effect of his pronlife !" 

* » • ( * • . • 

Such 


i^$ BtJ.i tit. left*: 

«. 
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* ■ • ■ • , t J 

. SvKiji) is ^ fiotjr; Tbe veHe» aie wrtttefi 
ttrhh a 4egf ae of scriitioQjri fueh 89 4i^led 
Aod 41%»p0ioti3)»nt ought tUti^nUly «xcke; 
and iuch fts it woold be bard to ipoagtiHi 
Buttef capable of «;cprt#ng agaiaft a man 
wbo bad afly claim to hi» gratitude^ 

Notwithilaodhig thi$ difc^tfittg^^tK an«l 
nc^i^) be AiU pi^«^ct)te4 his defigp } «d4 
ia 1678 puUiflied the third part, which iS& 
leaver the poem impcrfbd and abrupc How 
much inorQ he ori^aUy- ifl|cadeds or with 
,«rhat events the a^t^ was to he coDcdudedf 
it Is vain to conje^ure. Korean it bethotjght 
ibange that he Ihoutd flop here, however xau^ 
«xpe^»dly« To write without reward ia fu^ 
iciently uttpleafiog. H«^had now arjrived aC 
an age when he might think it pi»p«r to [be 
ia jeft OQ longer, and perhaps his haitith rwght 
now hegia to faU. 

• 

li[e difid to i6Sk>; attid Mr* LotiguevilK 
having U9fucce£!fuUy ibUcised a fuhfciipticiQ 
for his intermisQ* in Weftmioft^ Abbey, bu* 
ried him at his own coft in the chur^h-yard 

of 
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of Covent Garden. Dn Simon Patrick read 

Gr^|;er was infbrraQd Ijy Dr. Pegrce^ who 
named for his autl^ority Mr. Lowndes of the 
tVcafurjr, that Butler had an yearly peniioii 
of axi hundred pounds. This b conttadi£te4 
by all traditiph, by the CQn:]i|>)amts of Old- 
haip, and by the reprQaches of Pryden ; and 
I am afraid wiirnever bq confirmed. 

About fix^ years afterwards^ Mr. BaHxr^ 
a prbter^ Mayor of London, and a faemi to 
BnHei^s ptthcipleSy beftowed on kim a moan* 
tnent tn Weftmkifter Abbey, thus inlbribed :• 

1»AMVfiLIS BUTLERi;^ 
<2si Strtnjhami^ in'agro Vig$rK. aati i6t%^ 

obiit L^nd. liSo. ' 

Vir dvftutimpdixiiaf ^9% btegor; 
Operibus Ingenii, non item prsemiis, fcelix : 
^ajtid api]4 qpsi QmninK A];tlfey;eg^#giiM; 

fit]Pcr4uelUumfcelefa,libema^^ . 

Scri|itorum ip fuo genere^ Primus et Pofl^miis^ 

Ne, pui vivo deprant fcr$ omnia, V . ! 

Deetfit etiam iporttto Tbmuras; . 

Hoc tandem pofito miarmore, cnravk ' " 

JoaAKMfis Barber, CWis LM^mnftSy 1721. 

After 
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After his death were publiflied thrice finall 
VoivimQs of his poijl^hunjous works : I Jcnpw 
hot by whom collef3:ed, or by what ^whoritjr, 
afcertained ; and, lately, two vol^imes tl^oip 
have. been printed by Mr. Thyer of JVEanchei*. 
ter, indubitably genuine. F;orn none of,|:heIc 
pieces can his life be traced, or hif» jCh^ra^cjj I 
difcovered. . Some verfes, in the laft xoUec-* 
tion, (hew him to have been among thbfc 
who ridiculed the ipftitution of the Royal 
Society, of which the cpiem^e? were for ib^og 
time very numerous and very a^rln^^y^ 
fbr what ; reg^n, it is hard to coiic^v^, fir^f 
the philofophers profefied not to advaiwre.doc^ 
trines^ but tO; prod^ca fiStf j; a;yl , the ^oft 
zealous enerny of innovation muft admit Jthe 
gradual progreJ& of .experience, however he 

may oppofe hypothetical temerity. 

• . . . 

• • •, 

In this mift of obfcurit3r pafled the life of 
Butler, a man whofe name can only perifh 
with his language. The rnode and place of 
his eduqatipn. are unknowri ; the eyents of 
his life are yarkmfly related ^aj^d all that can 
be told with certainty is,, th^t he was poor. 


• ♦ * - . . * • . i* 
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THE poem of Hudibras is one of thofe 
tompofitions of which a nation may juftly 
boaft; «is the images which it exhibits are 
domeftick, the fentimcnts unborrowed and 
unexpeiSted, and the ftfain of diftion original 
and peculiar. We muft not, however, fuifer 
the pride, which we affume as the country- 
men of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon juftice, nor appropriate thofe honours 
which others have a right to (hare. The 
poem of Hudibras is not wholly Englifli ; the 
origind idea is to be found in the Hiftory of 
Don Quixote ; a book to which a mind of 
the greateft powers may be indebted without 
difgrace. 

Cervantes (liews a man, who having, by 
the inceflant perufal of incredible tales, fub- 
jecled his uilderftanding to his imagination, 
and familiarifed his mind by pertinacious me- 
ditation to trains of infcredible events and 
fcenes of impoffible exiflence, goes out in the 
pride of knighthood, to redrefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to refcue Captive pfincelfes, 
and tumble ufurpers from their thrones ; 'at- 
. Vol. I. T tended 
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tended by a fquire, whofe cunning, too low 
for the fufpicion of a generous mind, enables 
-him often to cheat his naafter. 

The hero of Butler is a Prefbyterian Juf- 
tice, who, in the confidence of legal au- 
thority, and the rage of zealous ignorance, 
ranges the country to reprefs *fuperftition and 
correft abufes, accompanied by an indepea- 
dent Clerk, difputatious and obftinate, with 
whom he often debates, but never conquers 
him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindncfs for Don 
<^ixote, that, however he erabarrafles him 
with abfurd diftrefles, he gives him fb much 
fenfe and virtue as may, preferve our efteem: 
wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is 
made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridi- 
culous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no 
tendemefs : he chufes not that any pity 
ihould be Ihewn or refpeft paid him : he 
gives him up at once to laughter and coa- 
tepipt, without any quality that can dignify 
or prote^ him. 

In 
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In forming the character of Hudlbras, and 
defcribing his perfon and habiliments, the 
author fcems to labour with a tumultuous 
confafion of diffitnUar ideas. He had read the 
hiftory of the mock knights-errant ; he 
knew tbp notions and manners of a prcfby- 
terian magiftratc, and tried to unite the ab- 
furdities of both, however diftant, in one 
peribnage. Thus he gives him that pedan- 
tick pftentation of knowledge which has no 
relatiod to chivalry, and loads him with mar- 
tial encumbrances that can add nothing to 
his civil dignity* He fends him out a colo^ 
nel/ingj and yet never brings him within 
fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefen- 
tatlve of the prelbyteriai^s, it is . not eafy to 
fay why his weapons fhpuld be reprefented as 
ridiculous or ufelefs; for, whatever judgement 
might be pafled upoia their knowledge or their 
arguments, experience had fufficiently (hown 
that their fwords were not to be defpiled. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer 
and pedant, of knight and juftice, is led 

T a forth 
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forth to a£lion, with his fquirc Ralpho^ an 
Independant enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by 
the author, which is called the aftion of the 
poem, finceit is leftimperfeft, no judgement 
can be made. It is probable, that the hero 
was to be led throiigh many lucklefs adven- 
tures, which would give occaiion, like his 
attack upon th^ bear and fiddle y to cxpofe 
the ridiculous rigour of the fe<Staries ; like 
his encounter with Sidrophel and Whacum, 
to make fuperftition. and credulity contempti- 
ble ; or, like his recoUrfe to the low retailer 
of the law, difcover the fraudulent praSiccs 
of different profeffions. 

What feries of events he would have for- 
med, or in what manner he would have 
rewarded or puniflied his hero, it is now vain 
to conjefture. His work muft have had, as 
it feems, the defeat v^hich Dryden imputes to 
Spenfer ; the aftion could not have been one; 
there could only have been a fucceffion of 
incidents, each of which might have hap- 
pened without the rctl, and which could tibt 
all co-operate to any fingle concjufion. 

The 
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. The difcontinuity of the a<£l:iou might 
however have been eafily forgiven, if there 
had been a£tion enough ; but I believe every 
reader regrets the paucity of events, and com- 
plains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in 
the hiftory of Thucydides, there is more 
faid than done. The fcenes are too feldom 
changed^ and the attention is tired with long 
converfatiori. . 

It is indeed much jcnore eafy to form dia- 
Ic^ues than to contrive adventures. Every 
pofition makes way for an argunient^ and 
every Qbje(9:ion dictates an anfwer. When two 
difputants are engaged upon a complicated 
and extend ve queftion, the difficulty is not 
to continue, but to end the controverfy. : But 
v^hether it be that we comprehend but few of 
the poffibilities of life, or that life itfelf af- 
fords little variety, every man who has tried 
knows how much labour it will coft to form 
fuch a combination of circumftances, as Ihall 
have at once the grace of novelty and credibi- 
lity, and delight fancy without violence to 
reafon. 

T 3 Perhaps 
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Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not 
pcrfc£t* . Some power of engaging the atten^ 
tioa might have been added to it, by quicker 
recipr<)cation, by feafoaable inter ruptions, 
by fudden queftions, and by a nearer ap- 
proach to dramatick fpritelinefs ; without 
which, -iiiStitious fpecches 'will; always dre, 
however fparkling with fentenoes, and how- 
ever variegated with allufions. 

The great fourcc of plcafure is variety. 
Uniformity muft tire at laft, though it be 
uniformity of excellence. We love to ex- 
pert 1 and, when expectation is difappointcd 
or gratified, we want to be again expcding. 
por this impatience of the prefcnt, whoever 
xirould pleafe, muft make provifion. The 
&ilful writer irritaty mulcet, makes a due 
diftribution of the ftill and animated parts. 
It is for want of this artful intertexture, and 
thofe neceflary changes, that the whole of a 
look may be tedious, though all the parts 
are praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit could give perpetual 

f leafure, no eye would ever leave half- read 

. the 
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the work of Butler ; for what poet has ever 
brought fo many remote images fo happily 
together ? It is fcarcely poflible to perufe a 
page without finding fome ailbciation of 
images that was never found before. By the 
firft paragraph the reader is amufed, by the 
next he is delighted, and by a few more 
ftrained to aftoniifhment ; but aftonilhment ia 
ji toilfome pleafure ; he is loon weary of 
wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Mathp diccre, die aliquando 
Et bene, 4f9 ^^^^rum, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is ufelefs witjiout knowledge : 
nature gives in yain the ppwer pf combina- 
|ion, unlefs ftudy and oUfervation fupply ma- 
terials to be ppmb'ined, Butler'? treafures of 
}tuowledge appear proportioned to his ex- 
pence: whatever ^opick employs his mind, 
he (hew^ himfelf qualified fq expand and il- 
iuftrate it with all the acceiTories that books 
can furnilh : he is found «Q? only tq have 
travelled the beaten road, hut the hye?p^ths. 
pf literature ; not only to have taken general 
^rveys, but to have examined paifticulars 
wjjth nvinute infpeftion, 

T4 V 
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If ihe French boaft.the leianikig'jof Ra- 
belaia^ we need . not be a&aid of oO^itfvoiidpQg 


1 1 


: But ,the . moft ^uabk : parts -flf-Jiis, pfcr* 
fprmaupe are thofe which retire^ '.ftudy and 
jiativcwit caiinot fupply* : He 'ihat. merely 
inakci a book from books imy be ufefiol^Jaiit 
call iiarctely, be great. Butlejr ha4 tMt ;fiif* 
fered life to. glick bcfide him unfcen-or im- 
obfervcd. He had watched with great dili- 
gence the operations of human natiire,i jand 
traced the cffetSls of opinion^ hunaourv Jnte- 
reft, and. paflion. From fuch remarks pro- 
ceeded that great number of fententious 
dlftichs which have pafled into converfation, 
and are added as proverbial axioms td the 
general ftock of praftical knowledge. .. 


"1 


When any work . has^ b^een viewed and. ad- 
jTiired^ the firft qiw^ftioa of intelligeckt curi- 
ofity is, . how was it performed i Hudibras 
was not a hafty effufion ; it was not ppoduced 
by a fudden tumult of imagination, oi a fliort 
paroxyfra of violent labour. To accumulate 
luch a mafs of fentiments at the ci^ll of acci- 
dental 
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ileiital defire, or of fuddea necefllty, is be^ 
yond the reach and power of the moft z&ivt^ 
and comprehenfive mind* I am informed by « 
Mr. Thycr of Manchefter, the excellent edi- 
tor of this author's reliques, that he could 
ihew fbmething like Hudibras in prole. He 
has in his poilefHon the oonimon*place book, 
in which Butler reported, not fuch events oj[ 
precepts as are gathered by reading ; but fuch 
remarks^ iimilitudcs, allufions, aiTemblages, 
or inferences, as occaHon prompted, or rnedi^ 
tatioa; produced ; thofe thoughts that were 
;|^nerated in his own mind, and might be 
niefiilly applied to (bme future purpofe. Such 
is the labour of thofe who write for inamor- 
tality* 

. But human works are not eafily found 
without a perifliable part. Of the ancient 
poets every reader feels the mythology tedious 
and oppreffive. Of Hudibras, the manners, 
being ifounded on opinions, are temporary and 
local, and therefore become every day lefs in- 
telligible, and lefs ftriking. What Cicero fays 
of philofophy is true likewife of wit and 
humour, that *' time efFaces the fidlions of 
>* opinipn, and confirms the determinations 
1 " of 
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f* of Nature/' Such manners as depend iipor^ 
ilaifiding relations and genpral pafiipns are co- 
extended with the race of man ; l)ut thofe 
modifications of life, and peculiarities of prac- 
tice, which are the progeny of error and per- 
vcrfenefs, or at beft of fome accidental in- 
fluenpe or tranfient perfqafion, muft perifh 
with their parents. 

Much thcfcfpre of that huq:iour which 
tranfported the laft century with mcrrirpeftf 
is loft to us, who do not know the (bu^ fo* 
lemnity, the fullen (uperftitioq, ^he glopmy 
xnorofenefs, and the ftubborn (cfuples pf the 
ancient Puritans ; or, if we knew theni, de« 
rive our information onjy frppa hooks, or 
from tradition, have never had them before 
our eyes, and cannot but by recolle^iqi^ and 
ftudy underftand the lines in which t^ey are 
fatirifed. Our grandfathers knew vlie pi<9:ure 
from the life ; we judge of the life hy co!i- 
templating the pi£lure. 

It is fcarcely poffible, in the regularity and 

compofure of the prefent time, to image the 

tumult of abfurdity, and clamour of contra- 

* diftion, which perplexed doftrinc, difordered 

practice. 
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pr^icCj and difturbed both publlck and pr:^ 
yate quiet, in that age, when fubordination 
was broken, and awe was hiiied away ; 
wheii anyunfettlcd innovatorwho could hatch 
a half- formed notion produced it to the pub- 
lick; when every man might become a 
preacher, and almpft every preacher could 
cpllefk a congregation. 

The wifdora of the nation is very reafbn- 
ably fuppofed to refide in the parliament. 
What can be concluded of the lower clafles 
of the people, when in one of the parliaments 

» * 

fummoned by Cromwell it was ferioufly pro- 
pofed, that all the records in the Tower fliould 
be burnt, that all memory of things paft . 
ihould be effaced, and that the whole fyftem 
£)f life (hould commence anew ? 

%■ * 

t 

W? have never been witneffes of animofi- 
ties excited by the ufe of minced pies and 
plumb porridge ; nor feen with what abhor- 
rence thofe who could eat them at all other 
times of the year would flirink from them in 
December* An old Puritan, who was alive 
in my childhood, being at one of the feafts 
q£ the church invited by a neighbour to par- 
take 


/ 
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take his cheer, told him, that, if he woald' 
treat him at an aleh<)ufc with beer, brewed 
for all times and fedfons, he (hould accept his 
kindnefs, but would have none of his fuper- 
ftitious meats or drinks^ 



One of the puritanical tenets was the i!? 
legality of all games of chance -, and he that 
reads Gataker upon Lots^ may fee how much 
learning and reafon one of the firft fcholars 
of his age thought neceffary, to prove that 
it was no crime to throw a die, or play at 
cards, or to hide a (hilling for the reckoning* 

Aftrology, however, againft whidi £o much 
of the fatire is directed, was not more the 
folly of the Puritans than of others. It had 
in that time a very extenfive dominion/ Its 
predlflions raifed hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have reje6:ed It with con* 
tempt. In hazardous undertakings, care was 
taken to begin under the Influence of a pro- 
pitious planet ; and when the king was pn- 
Ibner in Carifbrook Caftle, an aftrbloger was 
confulted what hour would be found moA 
favourable* to an efcape.- ' - 

" What 
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What effe£k thw pofirt had upoh th<i pub- 
lick^ ^yhether. it ihaw^d Wpofture or re-* 
claime4 creiduJity, i? tto^;; ejfily determined* 
Cheats can feldom ftan4 }otig againfl laugh- 
ter* It is certain that the credit of planetary 
intelligepce .wore fail ?iway; though fomc 
men of knowledge, and Dry den among them^ 
continued to believe that conjunftions and 
oppoijt^ojlts had a gre;at part in the diftribt^* 
tio^i of goo4or.evy, arfd ixi the government 
of fubluoary tiiijig^it 

Poetic^ A^idii ought to l^e probable upon 
certain fuppofitioris^ and fuch probability as 
burlefque' ; requires is, hejre violated pply by 
one incident V Nothing can fhew niore 
plainly thffaefefiity. of doling fomething, and 
the difficulty of finding ibmething to ; do^ 
than that Bo tier was reduced to transfer to 
W? hero theJ[agella,tion of Sancho^: not ,the 
mpft agreeable fi£Hon of Cervantes; very 
fuitable indeed to the manners of that ag-e 
arid nitipn, which afqribed wonderful effi- 
icacy tQL.ypluntary penapces; but fo remote 
from the pradice and opinion^ of the Hudi- 
braftick time^ that judgement and imagination 
-aire* alike offended. 

" The 
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The di£Hon of this poem is grbfily iami- 
liar, and the numbere purpo&ly negle^ed^ 
except in a few places \vhere the thoughts by 
their native excellence fecure themielves from 
violation^ being fuch ias mean language can-^ 
not exprefs. The mode of veriification has 
been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that 
the heroick meafure was not rather chofem 
To the critical fentence of Dryden the higheft 
reverejice would be due, were not his deci- 
fions often precipitate, and his opinions im-' 
mature* When he wiihed to change the 
meafure, he probably would hate been wil- 
ling to change more. If he intended that^ 
when the numbers were heroick, the di^oa 
fhould ftill remain vulgar, he planned a vtty 
heterogeneous and unnatural compofitioo. 
If he preferred a general ftatelinefs both of 
found and words, he can be only underilood 
to wifh that Butler had undertaken . a differ* 
ent work. • 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and collo* 
quial, fuitable to the vulgarity of thei words 
and the levity of the Sentiments* But luch 
iMlmbers and fuch difliion can gain regard 

only 
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only when they are ufed by a writer whofe 
vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge 
entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and 
who, in confidence of the novelty and juft* 
nefs of his conceptions, can afford to throw 
metaphors and epithets away. To another 
that conveys common thoughts in carelefs 
verfification, it will only be faid, ** Pauper 
** videri China vult, & eft pauper/* The 
meaning and diftion will be worthy of each 
other, and criticifm may juftly doom them to 
perifli together. 

Nor even though another Butler ihould 
arife, would another Hudibras obtain the 
fame regard. Burlefque confifts in a difpro- 
portion between the ftyle and the (entiments, 
or between the adventitious fentiments and 
the fundamental fubjeft. It therefore, like 
all bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. All 
difproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleafurc 
which novelty produces. We admire it awhile 
as a ftrange thing; but, when it is no 
longer ftrange, we perceive its deformity. It 
is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repe- 
tition 
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tition dctefts itfelf ; and the reader, learning 
in time what he is to expeft, lays down his 
book, as the fpe6lafor turns away from a 
fecond exhibition of thole tricks, of which 
the only ufe is to (hew that they can be 
played. 


ROCHESTER. 
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¥OHN WILMdr, afterwards Eari of 
^ Rochefteri the ion of Henry Earl of R6- 
chcfter, better kubwhi hv the title of Lord 
Wilmot, fb often naentioned in Glarendon*s 
Hiuoiry^ was borii April io> 1647, ^* Piteh- 
ley ill Oxfordfliire. After a gratiimatical edu- 
cation *t the fthbol of ^urford; he entered 

* . ■ ' * • ^ i ■ " ' ^ * * ' 

a nobleman into Wadham College in 1659^ 

tonly twelve years old ; and in idjSl, at four- 
teen, wasi with fome other peribns of high 
itzvk, made mailer of arts by I^rd Clarendon 
in peribn; 


,v 1 


He travelled afterwards into Prance and 

• • • i * ' 

Italy ; and, at his return, devbted himielf to 

the Coiirt. In 1 665 he went to l^a with Sand- 

Wich^ aim dlftinguiihed hiinfe]f at Bergen 

Tot* i V fcy 
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by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next 
fummer fervcd zgztnroa board Sir Edward 
Spragge^ who, in the heat of the. engage* 
ment^ having ameflage of xieproof tp fend 
to one i>f his captains, ,<x>uld find no -maa 
ready to carry -it but WiUaot, .whOi ItX tn 
open boat) w^nt &nd returned 'ami4ft the 
ftorm of (hot. ^ 

But his reputation for bravery was not laft- 
ing : he was reproached with (linking away 
in ftreet quarrels, and leaving his companipns 
to ihift as they could without hims ^4 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left Jt 
ftory of his refufal to fight him. . n 

He had very early an inclinatioft to intem- 
perance, which he totally fubdiied in his 
travels ; biit, when hfe became a courtier, he 
unhappily addi<Jled himfelf td diflblute .and 
vitious company, by which his pripcijples 
were , .corrupted, and his maon^fs, depj?$s!e4# 
He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, 
finding it not convenient to admit t^ afifho- 
rity of laws which he was ftfolVed pptit^ 
obey, Aeltercd his wickednefs behind ipfir 
delity* " 
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As he excdRed lit that tttiify arrf licentious 
mcarimeftt*^ which wi^te iritifes,*'hrs compa- 
nions eagefl/ encouraged him in e^cefs, and 
he trtf Iifrgfy indulged it ; till*, a^ he Confeffed 
to Dr. Butnet, he was for fit^e years together 
continually drank, 6t fo rtitich inflamed by 
Sfreqttent efcriety, as in 'no internal to bemafler 
of himfe!f/ • - ^ 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, which 
k is not foi* hiff hon6tkr"that we fho\ild re- 
member, and which ai:e not now dtftin^^ly 
known. He often purfucd low amours in 
mean'difgaifefs, antf' always a(^e<! "With great 
exaAneft and' dexterity thd characters which 

he'aflunied; 


He once enefted at ftage on Towci^hill, 
and harangued the pooukcfc a^ a mourite- 
feink'r and, havhlg made^phyfick part of his 
ftd^, isTaid to have pradtifed^it fuccclsFuHy. 

t ' , . , 

He was fo 'ffltlch' in favour With King'' 
Charles, that he wafs madeotte -of the gentle-^' 
men of the bedchamber, ai^d comptroller of 
Woodftock Park. 

U a Having 
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Having to a&ive and inquifitive mind, - he 
never, ^ccj:^ in his paroxyfms of intempe- 
rance, was wholly -neghgexit oC ftudy : he^ 
read what is cdaddered as polite learning fa 
much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the 
^reatefl fchotar of a^ the hobiii^. Some-^ 
tirres he retired into the country, and amufed 
himfelf with writing libels, m which he did 
not pretend to confine himfelf to truth. 

V 

His favourite author in If'rench was Boileau, 
and in Englifh Cowley, 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and 
grofs fenfuality, .with intervals of fludy per- 
haps yet more criminal, with an avowed con- 
tempt of all decency and order, a total dif- 
regard to every nu)|ra}, and a ^ efblute denial 
of tvery r^igious obligation, he lived worth- 
lefs and ufelefs, and blazed oat his youth and 
hi^ health ill layifh VQluptuoiifnefs ; till, at 
the age of one and thirty, he had exhaufled 
tfce- fund of life, and reduced himfelf to a 
fwte of weakness and decay* ' 

At 

* .'•»*..•■ • 
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At this tUne he was led jo an acquaintance 
with Pr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenour-ofhjis ojjinipn's, and 
the cx>urfe of his life, and from whom here-^^ 
ceiv^d.fuch convidion of the^ reafonablenefs 
of moral duty, and the truth ojf, Chri/lianity, 
as pr<^uced a total chanjge both.of his manr 
ners and opinions. The account " of thofe 
falutary conferences is given by Burnet, in a 
book intituled, Some Pajfages of the Life and 
Death of John Rarl of Rochefter ; which the 
critick ought to read for its elegance, the phi- 
lofopher for its arguments, and the faint for 
its piety^ It were an injury to the reader to 
offjbf^hjqflL^ abridgement, - 


.. .v 


/ ' 


He died July ,z6, 1680, before he had 
con>pI?te4, his thirty-fourtlj year ; and w^s fo 
wor/i away by a loqg^ illnefs, that lif? WQut 
out without .a ftruggler : j . . , , . 

*■'•■•■••■* ' • 

Lord Rocliciller. was eminent for the vigour 
of t>is" cpUq^uial wit, : agd retharkable for 
many wild pranks and fallies of ^xtravagajtipe; 
The glare of his general charader difFufed 
.itief upon his writings 5 the compoiitionsi of 

U 3 a xnni} 
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a man ^hofe name was heard ib often, were 
certain of attention;, find frotn nomy readers 
certain of ppplaufe. This blaze of reputa- 
tion 1$ not yet jqvite extinguifbed H and hk 
poetry ftijl retains feme fplcpdouf beyond 
that which gopln^ ha^ beibwedir 

Wood and Burnet give ns reafoij to believe, 
that pa;uch was imputed to him which he did 
not write. I knpw not by whom the original 
coUedion was made, or by wbaf authority its 
genuinepefs wa$ afcertained. The firft edi- 
tion was publiflied in the year of his d?ath| 
with an air of concealment, profefliiig \n the 
title page to. be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there is 
no doubt. The Imitation of Horace^s Satire, 
the Verfcs to Lord Mulgraye, the Satire againft 
Man, thef Verfes upon Nothings and perhaps 
fome others, are I believe genuine, and per- 
vhaps moft of thofe which <he iate odledlion 
exhibits* 

As he cannot be fuppofe^ tp have feurxl 
Icifure for any courfe-tof continued ft^^J^ ^*^ 
pieces are commonly fliort, fuch as one fit of 
: refomtion wotfW produce. 

Hi« 
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His fongs have no particular charafter: 
they tell, like other fongs, in fmooth and eafy 
language, of fcorn md kindqefs,, difmidion 
and defection, abfence and mcopAancy^ with 
the common places of artificial courtfliip. 
They are commonly fmooth and eafy ; but 
)i9v^ Uttle nature^ an4 little feneiment. 

Hi^ imitation of Horace pn Lucilius is not 
inelegant or unhappy. : In the reign of Charles 
tlui Second began that adaptation, which has 
fince been very fre<jue|it, pf aijeient poetry to 
prefent (ifpesj and pei^hap^ few will beibund 
where 5he parallelifm is better preferved than 
in this* The verfification is indeed fame- 
t;itne& cafelefj, b«t i; h fi?tn?tim9S vigorous 
5iijd weighty. 

The ftrongeft effort of hia Mvfe i» his 
poem Vpon Nothing. He is not the firft who 
has pkgfeiii^his barren tqpickfor theboaft of 
|iis fertility, There is a poem caljed Nibil ifi 
J^tin by Paffer(tt^ ^jpoet and critick of the 
jp^tisfeiith century in FranC? i who, in his own 
epitaph, expreffes his zeal fpr ggcnj poetry 

y 4 •< -v^MolUter 
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— ;^l<;^lJltell: Qfla gpicfccot 
Sint modo carminibu3 non onerata malis* 

His works are not common, and thereforjc 

■ ' 4. ' • • ' • - » ■ .• 

I fhall fubjoin his verfes. 

In examining this performance. Nothing 
mijft be confidcred as having not only a no* 
gative but a kind of ppfitive fignificatiop ; as 
I need not fear thieves, I have nothing ; and 
nothing is a very powerful protestor. In the 
firft part of the fentence it is taken negatively; 
in the fecpnd it is taken pofitively, as an 
agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a 
queftion, whether he (hould ufe a rien. f^hre^ 
or a ne ri€nfmr^\ and the firft was prelerrcd, 
becaufe it gave ritn a ienfe in fome fort pofi- 
tive. Nothing c^xi be a fubjeft only in its 
pofitiye fenfe, and fuch a fenfe is given it ii^ 
the firft line; ^ - • 

Nothings tljpu elder brother cv'b to fej^Jpif- -. 


V . .^-^ ". 


In this line, I know not whether he 4oes not 
\ allude to a curious book y<? t/i^^rtf, by Wo* 

werus, which, having told the qualifies of 
Sbude^ conclucJes with a poeni In which are 
thefe lines ; . ^ 
3 Jam 


I 


T^m prinium.terraio validis circiioct(pice cUufirhr. 
Sufpenfam tptam, <kcys s^dmirabile muqdt . 
Terrafque tradtufque mgris, ^^mpafqvH^ liquentc^ 
Acris & vafti laqueata palatia cg?U— 
Omoibus u,MBRA prior. 

The pofitlve fenfe is generally pre&ived, 
^jth great flcill, through the wbok ppefn i 
though fometim^Sy in a fubordinate ienic, the 
negativie nothing is injudiciouily minglea» 
Paflerat confounds the two fenfes* 

Another of his moA: vigorous pieces is his 
]L*ampoon op Sir Car Scrpop, who, in a poem 
palled The Praife of Sat ire ^^ .hzd Tome lines 
like thefe * ; 

♦ -, .... 

He who can pufli into a midnight fray 
His brave oompanion^ and then run away^ ' 
jjLeaving him to be murder'd in the ftreet. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit ; 
Hiniy thus diftonour'd, for ^ Vit you ownj 
^d court him as top (idler of the towo^ 


,, '.r . \ 
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Thi§ ijyzs meant of Rdchefier, whofe Suf^ 
Jifdn conceit waS;^ I fuppofe, a faying afte» 

., \ * I ^uote from memory, 

men^ 


sneotioQedf that eveh Man wtmldbe a Coward 
jjf be dmjli «od drew from him tfeofe ftnious 
verfes; to which Scroop m^de ia reply aft 
epigrami Ending wi(h thefe tines : 

Thou cattft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word j 
Thy pen is full as harmlei$ as thy. fword* 

« 

Of the fatirv againfl: Mari^ RocHpfter can 
<«ily claim what remains when all Boikau's 
part is taken away. 

In all his works .there is fpri^htllqefs and 
vigour, and every where tt)^y fee found token* 
of a mind which fty^X ^Wght have carried 
to excellence. What niore pan be expeded 
from a life fpent in oftentatious contempt of 
regularity^ and. ended before the abilities, p^ 
many othey men began tp be difblay$:4 >^ 


t I . 
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Poemn CI. V* Joavtsu Passehatii, 
llegii in Academia Parifienfi Fto(cSofn$. 

Ad ormdCiiAim vkum fiaaicixM Mxmmium^^ 

Janus adeft^ feftd? pofcunt fua dona Kaleoda;^ 
A^unus abeft feflis quod poffim offerre Kalendis* 
SlcciQe Cadalius nobis exaruit humor ? 
y fque adeo ingeoii noilri eft exhaufta facultas, 
Immunem ut yideat rcdeuntis janitor aoni ? 
Quod nufquam eft^ potius nova per veftigia quaeiram# 

£cce aixtem partes dum fefe veriat in onfinei 
Ifivtvik apiS^^ Mufa JUau., ne defpiec; munus« 
Nam. mmh cd; ^^aamis^ vihil eft {^etiofius aurow 
Hm aoiinuait hue igiturTukus adverte benignoss 
lies nova narrsiur qu$^ nulli audita priorum^ 
AufosH k Graii dixenint cstera vaf es^ 

Auionis mdi^um kxhi i/ eft Gr^ecatque Cainoenar^ 

\ . ■ 
E coelo quacunque Ceres fua profpicit arva, 

Aut genitor liquidis orbem cpinpleditur iflnis 
OceanuS| nihil interitus & origini? expers. 
In^mortale nihij.^ hihil omni parte beatum. 

Quck! 
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Qudd fi hinc majeftas & via diviaa probatUTi 
Num (^uid hbnore deum> nutn ^^id dignabimur 

Confpedu lucis nihil eft jucundius almaEt^ 
Vere ixiHxi, nihil irriguo formofius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyr! cletnentiusattsa ; 
In bello fanftum NIHIL eft, Martifquc tutpuUu,; j 
Juftum ip pace nihil, nihil eft in feeder^ tutum* 
Felix cui NIHIL eft, (fuerant ha?c vota Tibullo) ; 
Non timet infidias : fgrj^^ incendia temnit ; 
Sollicitas fequitur nullo ftib judice lites* 1 
Die ipfe invidtis q\ii fubjicit omnia fatis . ,„ / j 
2^noDi9 fapiens, nihil admiratur & optat* 
Socraticique gregis fuit ifta fcicntia quondam^ 
Sdre NiHiL,^ ftudio cui D\mc incuijnbiiiuir.um* 
Ncc qQicquam in Iqdo mavi^t didiciiTe^ iuveiitiiSy^ 
Ad magnus quia ducil; o^es^ & culmeo Hoiipi^*^ 
Nofce NiHiie^ nofccs fcrt^r,q^wld I^xbagoirwe^ ^ 
Grano basrere fahaBf. cui vox adjun<fbi negai^r 

Multi Mcrcurio frcti duce vifcera terrae 

.1 • ■ . . - ' '. . . . 

Pura liiquefi^ciuDit fimul, &,patrimoiwa mifbcnt| . 
Arcano inftant^s op^ri, & carbonibus atris, - 

- V * -; ^ •-'■>■'. 5 • - - ' . 

Qui tandem fxhaufti damnb,fra^i^mla|?fl[r?, .:, 
j^nyeqiunt atquc invcntuq^ njjhiil wfq[pe requifunt^ 

Hoc 


,} ^ 
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Hoc dimetiri noa uUa decempeda p(^t j^ 

Nee numeret jjiby cse numerum qui calliK arcnse :; 

« 

fit Phqebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius lillrist "^ 
Tuque, tibi licet ekimium fit toentis acumeni ' j 
Omnem in naturarn penetrans^ & in abdlta reruniy' 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare VldSris. , 
Sole tamen nihil eft, & puro clarius %tiie« 
Tange nihil, dicefque nihil fine corpoiret^ng^ ^ 
Ceme nihil, cernt dices nihil abfque color^« , r 

•• * 

% 

Surdum audit loquiturque nihil fine voce, vollt** 

que 
Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus 

uUis* 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, ncu Theflala murmura tcntet 
Idalia vacuum trajeAus arundine pdfttig, 
Neu legat Idseo Didxum in vertice gramen* 
Vulneribus favi nihil auxiliatufamoris. 
Vexerit & quemvia trans moeftasportitor undas. 
Ad fuperos imo nihii, hunc revocabit ab orco* 
Ihferni nihil infledit praecordia regis, 
Parcarumque colos. Be mexorabile penfum* 
Obruta Phlegra^is campis Titania j^ubes n 

Fulmineo 


Fulmineo ^Tetifit Ntnti. e8^ ^dtetithh vStu i 
PoTitgttuir magni iriRiL enttz rMtnii, tm&ii i 
D^tie! «mtL hietuunt. Qjjld Ibtigo c»itittie pluf* 
Commcrtiorem ? tirtute MtMit prafenfhrs ipfi, 
SptendidRus KiHiL eft; Kifiit eft Jofe dem^ 

majus. 
Scd tcm|)^ii^ ffftem ifgtitis ittiponere tmgi^ : 
Nt tibi fi ttiulta kudcttt mcacarmma thtA^t, 
Dd iiiSRLd itiiiui ^arhmc fi^dk vferfus. 


ROS- 
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ROSCOMMON, 


WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl 
of Rofcommon, was the fon of James 
Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, fifter to. 
the carl of Strafiprd^ He was born in Irehpd, 
during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, 
being both hia uncle and his godfather, gave 
him his own furname. His father, the third 
earl of Rofcommon, had been converted by 
Ufher to the proteftant religion ; and whea 
the popilh rebellion broke out, Straftbrd 
thinking the family in great danger from the 
fury of the Irifh, fent for his godfon, and 
placed him at his own feat in Yorkfliirc, 
where he was inftrucled in Latin ; which he 
learned fo as to write it with purity and ele- 
gance, though he was never able to rctaig 
the rules of grammar. 

VpL. I. U 8 Such 
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Such is the account given by Mr. Fenl^ 
from whofe notes on Waller rood of this ac- 
count muil be borrowed, though I know sot 
whether all that he relates is certsun. The 
inftru£ter whon^ he afligns to Rofcoamioa is 
one Dr. Rally by whom he cannot mcaa 
the famous Hall^ then an old man and a 
biihopb^ 

When the ftorm broke out upon StrafibrJ, 
his houie was a (helter no longer ; and Dll* 
Jon, by the advice of Uftier, was fent to Caen^ 
where the Proteftants had then an tiniverfity, 
and cimtlnued his fludies under Bocbart^ 

Yoang Dillon, who was fent to ftudy 
under Bochart, and who is reprefented as 
having already made great proficiency in lite- 
Kiture, could not be more than nine years 
did* Strafford went to govern Ireland in 
f6j^f and was put to death eight years af- 
tbrward^. That he was fent to Caen, is cer- 
tain ; that he was a great fcholar, may b# 
dcubtecL 

At Caen he is faid to have had fome pretcr- 
ttatural intelligence of his father's death. 

**The 


R "cT s' c *6 M k (Tk IoV 
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' **The lord Rofcommon,. being a boy ot 
*• ten years of aee', at Caen in ^J^OTpiandyi' 
<^ one day wiis; as it were; ttiadly* cxtr^va- 
** gant in jplayingj leaping, getting over 
** the tables, boards, &c. He w4s woiit to' 
** be fober enough ; they fkid,^ God grant. 
** this bodes' no ilMuck • to hial !* In the heat 
^* of this extravagant fit, he criesi dtit, A^^ 

^^ father is dead. A fortnight after, riewa^ 

• ••■ * . ■ « ' > » 

**^ came from Ireland that his fdther was dead, 
•* This account I had' frorri 'Mr. Kiiolles,' 
" who 'was his gbvcriior, and theft with* 
**iiim,— iihce fecretary to the earl of Straf-' 
*• ford ; and T have heard his lordfhip^s ' 
** relations confiniXv the fame.'* Aubrey^^ 
Mifcellany^ 


- • . . ' * . ^ ^ 


^ 


The prefent age is- very little ihcliiied to 
fevour '^ny adcouiits of this kind, nor will" 
the-^aiiife of Aubrey much recdtiirfiend it to^ 
credit : -it ought not^ however,' to bte Emitted, 
hecaufe better erideiKre of a foflcanitot eafily*' 
be found than is here 'offered, and it muft be ' 
by preferving fuch relations that we may at 
laft judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If we ftay to examine this account, we Ihall 

Vol. I. X fje 
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fee difficulties on both (ides ; here is a rela- 
tion of a fa^ §ivQn by a iptsrn who (^ no 
int^refl tQ deceive^ 9nd who Qo^ld po^ b^^ 
dcccivp4 hiwifelf ; an4 here is^ on th^ otb^r 
hand, a miracle wbicji jxrpdyce? ftp ^S^Q:; 
the Qrder gf pature is interrup^d, to 4ifif0^e'^ 

pot % futuf e but only a 4iihn^ «v^tf, t^9 
]uiowle4ge of^ which, is of n? ^l(e tiq, hifft to 
whom k is r?^^e4. ^twc^ th«^ di$< 
culties, wh^t vr«y 0>al} li^ fovm4? Is r^9n 
o^ te(linMjpy to ho reJ4ft*4? I hfUJ^'VC. wh^t 
0%>rne fays of af\ 9pjpearaoc«. oif f%i^ty- 
jfliSiy be appJi«td to fwh wpu^fef 0? ^ftcipa* 
t*Qns,9s tJtiig } Z?(? mf wA^llji^ Jligkt tbenf^k^ 
caufi th^ nkfy be truf v but do n^ f^^ Up^ 

The ft»e both of England and Ireland 
W21S at tJKis time fuchf; ' that h|e^ w|i« tr^s 
at^nt fronsi either country had 1^17 l)t^ 
temmatioii to return: and thcr«%6 *^ 
comuKRi], when he left CaJen^ tcs^ve^e^ iiaC9 
Iwly; aid amufcd himfelf with its:^)^t}|Mil^ 
and particularly with rn^dalfji ia wiiMbhff 
acquired u^^^conuBon ikilL 


At 


At the l^e^oration^ witK the other frieads 
of monarchy, he Came to £nglan4^ was 
kxiade captaih of the band of pcniionerSf an4 
lesirned fd much of the difloluteiiefs of th« 
toufty that he axjdided hunfilf immoderately 
Id gaming, by which he . was engaged ia 
irequeht quarrels, ^ncf which undoubtedly 
ibrought upon him its ufiial concoautahtg^ 
extravagance aild difbrefs. 

■♦ . ' * 

Afbr ibmd tiriie ii dUpute about part of 

his e^late forced hiifi into Ireland, Where h^ 

wai madfdby the diike of Ormorid captain q£ 

tne guards, and met with aa adventure thus 

f 

^* tie wat ai Dublin as^ nuah :1s eveir diA 
^^ tempeirea with the fame fatal affeflion &ir 
^^ playi which, eflgaged him ki one advetv^ 
^« ture that well deferres toi be jftlated* As 
^^ he returned to bis ibdgio^ from a gamin g« 
^^ table, he was attacked in the dark By three 
^^ ruffians^ who weie eratfloyed to afiafSaate 
'^^ hiifli lilie fiari defendfed himfelf with fo 
^^ rnOch reiolutnon^ that he difpcLtchei 0110 of 
** the aggte&rs; whifft a getitlemaii, acci- 
' X i f! dentally 
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^ dentally paffing that way, Interpofed, and 
*' difarmed another : the third fecured h^m- 
^* feif by flight; This "generous afliftantwas 
*^ a Afbanded" officer, or a^ go6d family arid 
*' fair jeputation ; who, by what we call thf 
*^ patriality of fortune, to avoid cenfurmjg the 
*^ iniquities of the tinges, wahtedeveri a plain 
**^ fait of cloathS. to make a 'Recent appearance 
'^* at this caftie. But .His'.Iordfhip,"on thi3 
♦^ occafion, presenting him to the Duke of 
** Ormondy with great importunity prevailed 
" with his .grace, that he might refign his 
** poft of captam of the guards to his friend; 
^*' which fdr about three years th« gentremail 
^* enjoyed, and, upon his death, the duke 
^* *r 6 turned 'th^ Cdmmiflibn to his generous 


generous 
•' beiiefa^or. 


f , . • . . . «. '.<«.. !^ i. 
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*^^ when'he^hadfihimed his bufinefsihe re- 
f&ied t6 Ikftidon ; was made Mafter of the 
Horfe t6 thc^lbutchefs of York; and hiarried 
^heLady l^ratices; daughter of the Earl of 
Bufrjingtd'n, and widow Of Colonel Courieney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary pro- 

• , •-..•<.. _.» » •• 

lefts, and foftned the plan of. a fociety for 
relEiniug our language, and fixing its ftandard ; 

in. 
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in tmitatfony izys Fentoh, of thofe learned and 
^oliif focleties with ivhich he had been c(> 
guathffd adroad.' Ii\'' this defign his irlend 
Tyrfdcnis faid to^have aflifted him. 




The fame defign, it is well known, was 

revived by Df.^ Swift in the miiiiftry of Ox- 

?ofd ; hut it has never lince been publJcli^ 

'mentioned, "though at that time great expec- 
'•*•■■ ■'■'/.* • * '• ^- * 

tations were formed by fohie of its eftabllfh- 

tneht and its'. effe£tsl ' Such a' fociefy might, 

■perhaps, without much difficulty, be col- 

iefted; but thW It would produce what is 

'expected from it, triay be doubted, "■ 


J -. 


• The Italian academy 'feems to* have ob- 
tdiied- its feridr^'' The' language was refined, 
and fo fixed that' it" has changed ' but little. 
The French academy thought that they^.re- 
fin^d their language,' and doubllefs thought 
Tightly ; btit the eveftt" has hot mewn that 
th^y fiked it'; "for tid Fr^nc'h of' the . prefeht 
tWr is'vfei^^difrer^ht' fro^ fUe laft 

cent6ry. 


» » '. ' ■. : • • . < f J 
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In this country an academy could be ex- 
peded to do but little. If an academic! :a's 

X 3 place 


•< •,. 


place wer^ prp^t^blc^ it would bp j^iy^qj by 
intereft ; if attf n^aacg \i^jjre gratuitous, it 
|voul(i be rarely paid^ an^ UQ nijii yvqyld ep* 
dure the leaf): dllgvii^. ynan^ipfty is impoif 
{ible« and debate would feparate the aliembly. 

Ifut %ppf<» the pbils^pgipai 4cprP<l l»34 
funid prpmiiljg^tpd, wji^lt yyou^ b^ j^s ajjtbof 
fi^^ ? Jn ablolu^ft ^oyfrojnf jif^ J;hew i| fpmS- 
jtlmci » ^eperaj jrcycj-epipQ p;aid tp gjij t\ifX hS> 
the f^nftipn of powfr, ^4 fhe pojsiiiitepsiicf 
<^ gre?tiicfs. How Ut|;l§ thJ4 b jhe ftat^^of 
cur country needs not to l>e. tojd, W€ Kv^ 
■in an age in vy^^hith it j$ ? kind ^f n^bli«;lf 
/port to refufe all rcfpeft that cannot been-^ 
forced, The ?<Ji^s qf :^ jjgnj^Uflx ia^j^^fnay* 

yrould pcQb^bl^ I?? f^ri i»y fi^W* «^!y W 
the^i^i^hti'^Tqf^ti^^ji^b^^ '■■ 


• t t 


Th.5$ |oyr l*ftg??f 5 ?? i?|^. P^fF^"4 ^'W 

of corru^tiop. (cap^pt b^. dejfiieiii h\}^ what 
^reyentipn c?!^ h^ %|^4 ?. The |»ed[^e.nt npiJ^r 
ners oC j^he j^aljop \yp^i j^fjiijft ^uthprity^ 
and therefore nothing is left but" that ^V»IY 
writer (hould criticife himfelf, '.''>' 


s-v ; I » . J 
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R O S COMMO t^* Jii 

All hopes of atw liteMr^ ini^fiidn^ ti«*ere 
quickly fupprefled by the contendouis tarbii<' 
lence of King Jameses reign ; and Rofcom^ 
mon, fbfdfeeing that tbiae Vidieftt edntciiffioa 
Qf the State was at hand, ^^liDred td itetire 
b Rdttte^ .faiygiilgt that // ^as h^Jl hjii fieah 
ib» ehiam^ witH thi dbamher Jhibtthd'^ ^ ftn- 
t«iice, of tKrliich {H^ ii|yplieatioh fdims hot 

}li« ciepartuf<i tt^&s ddiyed by thd goQt '; 
Md he Wfts fd impatieht ettHer of hlnder^thce 
ti df piki^ that he fubmitted hithielf to a 
Ftetieh empir ick, wh6 is f^d to hav6 r^iielled 
die dife^fe ihto hi^ b6vrels. 

At t^ moment iri which he expired, he 
x^ttteAi with in energy of voice that ex- 
fc^kA the xA6ft feryeht devotion, two lihes 
ir>f hi4 own verfioti of Did Irat 

My <5od, my Father, and my Friend, 

Pc^ >ot forfalce n^e in my ead« 

.-.♦'♦ 

rrr^^ died in 1684; and w^s burled with 
gB^at ppmp in Weftnunilef-Abbejr^ 

^4 His 
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, His poeyciU.charafitei:. ip give© by Mr. 


» r 


•• [ . 


€€ 


^ In his writifigs/' fays Fentdn,^* we, view 
.", thp image of ^ mind xvhich waft natutally 
^* ferions apd folid j richly fariufhed. and 
*f adorned with all tha. orp^pients of learm 
" mg^ viJi^^^^^Q^ly difpofed jfn; the moft rc-^ 
** gular and elegant order. His imagination 
*' might have probably been more fruitful 
f^ and fprighltly, if;h^Sr jv>dgem^it hadi)een 
J** lefs fqvpre. .But , thait ;feverity (delivei%4^il 
^\z mafcj|lipe, cli^ar^ fuCpiuf9:'ftyle)'f<39pti*' 
;" buted .to, mgj^ehipi fo c^jiii^eopn the didaci* 
^^ tical manner^ that no mean, with jaitice» 
** can affirm he was ever equalled by any of 
** our nation, without confeffiog-at the fame 
** time th^t he is inferior tOj 4^0^15; i la ibiae 
:** other kiAds of writing |iis genius fejems to 
•* have want{5d ^re to atljai^i.the. poia^ of fer-* 
** fedion ; but who can attain it? ■* 


» r 


.* .. w. 


• 

From this accoxiut of the riches of iiis 
rnind, who would ^ipt jmagjne that thcy^iiad 
been difplayed in large y6lumes a^id nvunerbus 
perforniancpsf AV^ip W6uld «bt,- after the 

peruf4 


••• <► 
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pieruialof tljb:^h»4av>- be Intp^^ to fin4 
th^tiall the proofe pf this gfcniusjlaad knon^^ 
l#dge i s»d: judgemfatf, /ar6r not. : fulEctent to 
form a fingle book, oc to * ap|)!eaf •otherwifi 
than ia cpnjunftjpji widti phe, works of Tome 
Other Vntpr of the fame petty nze ? But 
thus it* Is that charadcrs are written : wc 
Jcnow^ Jibmewhat, 4ttid^w^ imaguie the reft. 
Tlje obfervjitionV that his irnagmatloriwoul^ 
probably have been moi;e fruitful -and fprite-r 
ly if his judgement had been lefs fevere, may 
he ^ajftfvf efed,r. by . S ifeinarker fomcwhat in* 
^V^ to qaviJ,/by a. contrary fupjjofition, that 
hi^pi^gtimnt would probably have been lefs 
fewrfr, if his iooagidafion had been mord 
&mt€aL It is ridiculous to dppofe Judgement 
to liAagination i For it does not appear that 
miu have neccflarily lefs of one as they have 
moirisof the other, '; 


t r ' * * 
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: We muft allow of Ro(common , what Fen- 
ton has not':mcntA>ned fo diftinxStly as he 
pnght, ?nd what is yet very much to his 
honour, that he is perhaps the only correft 
writtr in vferfe Mfore Addifon .; and that, if 
fhere are. not fo many or fo greiat beauties in 
his coropofitions as in thpfe of fome contem- 
.:.:j poxaries, 


«i 


iKMranes^ thxtnste At leaft^feil9«r hvAtS4 Hot 
u this His higfacft pnafe ; lin' Mr. Pdfie liit 
celebrated him as the only hmtaI writer «f 
King Chtrie8*s reigfl : 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles'^ days^ 
Kofcommoti only boaHs unfpotted lays* 

His great work is his El&y on Trianllatc^ 
Verfe ; of which Dtydeil wtitcs thus in the 
prefece to his Mirceilanies : 

f^ It was my Uord Roiix>initnct&'B Bffi^ M 
tf Tranflaned Verfe,'* feys Diydea, •* wiiicli 
<« made me wiM^v tyi I tiicd whether <ir<«^ 
^^ I was capable of Mlffvm^ hk tidcBf $oi 
^f of reducing^ the (pecolMm itPto pmiBSm^, 
^^ For many a fair^ccept io^jMKtfy isliktfi' 
feeming deooonftratiofl in »athHMirtrickf> 
very fpecious in the diagftam^ biUt farliiig 
^f in the mechanick operation. I think I have 
«^ generally obferved his iiiftru6*ipa9 f |iam.: 
*^ fate my r^aibn is fufficieiitly osrrinped 
<^ both of their troth and u&fifinefs f WHf^i 
^ ^ in other worIs, i$ to am ftfsno lefs a^ vam^^ 
<^ than to pretend tittt I^haare^ at^icaft in ibsm 
t^^ places, mads excmxpdbs to iiis - ni||B«r^ 


4« 


< • » 
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i^fTlaof^^^ w^t I am 

aifirai^ ihci, /qui^ ^ttle rnqre than on« jof thoflb 
iBurfoiy civilities lyhicH q^e author pays t^ 
another ; for lyheji ^tjje fvim qf Igrd Rofcom* 
|no9*s'p|ri[xe|>t$,i$ coUc^^^,. it yn^ iipt be 
C3<y to dlifegiyer Ivpw^ thigr pau qvali^ thdr 
iKid«r iQfr-a bfttcf .pcrfQfmwiCe of trandaHoii 
ij^^might; ^ycbce^ 5^tt?uned by Ws own 

Hfrt%C 9^'a|^ftni)ft 1^8.II^nd fixun ^e 
/ete)|<;e O^ -t^Q pQ«^f aa4 cqiji^ it to the 
fmih'fii tbe precieptt, will find no other di- 

|:i$^^,$||i^.|h^|;<^ai«tb9£ il^uld be fuita* 
^<ii^^ <;t;{^^(W*ll ^mi that he (hooM 
|^%hir9^ m^Y deioTO » txanflatioa; that be 
^(yjko: ijf^tCK^tl tfi ■■ trawi^ft hwn (hould endoa- 
vi^Of 1^ ^tindedhmd hica } ths|t, |>errpiciiitj 
ihodfd' be fiucKed, and unufual and uncouth. 
yffX$i^if9m'^ ia^ertci} % and that the%le 
jQfr'lt^^ (Migu^ PKoiid be cc^d in its eleva* 
|M ^b44«f refioi^ Thefe ate the inoles that 
^^^ifil^mA «sia definite, and important.; 
^dd fbf the ddiverf of which to manlcind fb 
xnuch honour has been peud. Rofcommion 

I' ■ ' • 

;bp§ indeed deferved his praifes, had they 

beca 


Bot pa the rules themfelvcs*, jbut the art with 
which they are intrdducedF^ ana. the decora* 
t^ons wtf r> whyh ,tncy arp joornec^ 

-»••''■-••• r " • : .. .. .. ,• ^ 


; The $tiaj[r, though generally ^ excellent, is 
not withput Its fa\ilts, * 7^ ftorjr of.the 
Quackj , borrowed frorp Boile?LU , . was hot 
worth trie' importation The has confounded 
the Britifh and Sjixoii niythology : * 

,1 grant tKat froip (bme mofly idol' oak, ' 
"In' doiitte rhymeS;, our- Tbor and Woden fpokc* 

J-'*- ' ^ \. ».l h. t tit A ti r ' 'ii-'-.L 

"fhe'oak, as T think Gildon* has obferve^ 
Woriged t6;the BritifE drui(Js, and ^TA^'and 
Woden iKtrt Saxon deities.^ Of the^ dotm 
tbymesj whichf he fo liberally fuppofesj l|ic 
certainly had* no knowledge, *- * 




f » • 
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His ipterpiofitidn* of a long .paragraph ^ 
lilank \ veneS is unwarrantably. . licehtfous* 
Xiatin poers ' might ^s -weii ' have inftror 
dticed a feries' bf iambicks igtmone' their be* 


among 
rbicks. 
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Hi% next work - isi the tranflatlou • of the 

• '. • -• .•.».*^<*',. 

Art pf poetry.; which has. xeceiyed,* ju. nyt 
opmion, not left praife than it, defer v^ 
Blank verfe, left merely to its numbers, hag 
Uttle <»)«ratioa^cithejr pa the, ear pc. mind :- it 
can. hardly iup^ort itfclf without bold figurcii 
and ftriking i][nages. A poetx^ frigidly. didaC^ 
tick, without rhyme, is fb near to profe, 
that tf^i reader onljr jTcprns it. for-grf?tending 
tobc vcrf^, * , . -^ . u 

i • 

Having difentangled himfelf from the dif- 
ficulties of rhyme, hQ may juflly -be, ex|>efl:ed 
to give the fenfe of, Horace with great exafl;-? 
neis, .and to fupprefs no fubti^ty of •f§nti» 
ment for the difficulty of* expreffing it^ This 
demand, however,* • his traufl^itipn will :n6t 
fatisnr; what he, found obfcure, I. dor.uot 
know* that he has ever clcaced* , ^ , 

• ■ . • • 

■ • ■ , ' • , . ... . , J « * 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of 
Vireil ai).d xht Dies Ira are v^U tranflated^; 
though Hae beft line in the I)^ Jr<^ is bpi? 
rowecl, from Dryden. In return, fucceeding 
poets K^vc borrowed from Ro^ommon. i^ 

^ In 




»• > »» ■• » 


find tbetiim dt thor^ kitdta. W^^hl " 




Ms veffions of the two od«s of flofi6l 
»e m^t with gresit llbettj^f wli^b U iidt i^ 
toi&{>ftnC<id b^ much ekigii&oe .<» tFi|ott^i -^ 


[is ^doticai i^e^e^Jt^i^tite^ jiti^ whettv 
thejr were written muft have been tttf piS^^ 

- Of the tcatit di Guarki, isA ^ ^txilc^ \ 
Wj^ttipe^t WiifhlSltipi^ iti htt VMem t# • 
Sir Chake» C^tittereli \iii jgitef^ the tuftoip ^' 

- . . « ■ • - 

«* Ldtd kofcommBtti**/ 6)rs ife^ " Is ^ef^ 
<* taiftly dtttf of the iiioft ptt>ii4iihg; yoiin| 
'* noblemen Ih jffdtand/ lie has paraphri{fe<f i 
** Pfalm admirably, dnd a fdehe of P^ftor 
«• Pith Vtty fiftelyj in foihepraces ihtich Bita- 
*« ter thto Sif Richard Farifiiaw* Thi* was 
*' undertaken merely in comp&hent iti me| 
♦' who hajpjSened to fay that- it was tB^;,befl 
** fcene in ItaCan, and the wori! in Engliitr. 
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*f Ht Timt only two Hoturs about it. It begins 
"thflW;; ; 

I 

•* l^cfff hf^py gr9V«f) an4 you: tb< daift retreat 
<* Qf fiieat horrour, Reft*! ttcnua feat.^ 

From thefe lines^ which are fince fomt^, 
what mended. It appears that he did not 
think a work of tWQ hours fit to endure the 
e^e of criticifm without revifal. 

When Mrs* Phillips was in Ireland, fome 
ladies that had feen her tranilation of Pom* 
pe^j^ refohred to bring it on the ftage at Dub-» 
lin; and, to promote their deiign. Lord 
Rofcommon gave them a prologue, and Sir 
Edward Dering an Epilogue ; *• which,** 
fays (he, ** are the beft performances of thofe 
*^ kinds I ever faw/* If this is not criticifm^ 
it is at leaft gratitude* The thought of 
bringing Cacfar and Pompey into Ireland, the 
only Country over which C*far never had 
any power, is lucky. 

Of ]^of(E.omnion^s works, the judgement of 

the publick feem» to be right. He is ele« 

gant, but not great ; he never labours after 

6 exquifite 
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grofs fault $• His vcrfification is ftriooth,' 
but rarely vigprous, and his rhymes are re- 
ilurkably cXaft. :He impro«cd cdfte, Tf tie 
did not enlarge knowledge^ and rhay beittim- 
bered amon^ the Senefadprs to Engliih lite^ 
ntujrei ' ' \ ' ' ' ' ' 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, one of • 
Aiti firO: EiaaaiQS in the Engliih drama, 
little is known ; nor is there any part of that 
little which his biographer can take pleafura 
m relating^ 

He ^as bora at Trottin in Suffer, March 
g^ 1 65 1, the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, 
r^eitof of JFooIbeddmg. From Winchefter- 
ichod, where he was educated, he was en- 
tered in 1 $69 a oommaner of Chrift-church ; 
bnt left tli^ uhivcrfity without a degree, whe- 
ther for want of money, or from impatience 
of acadeixttcal reihraiat, or mere eag^r ilea's ' to 
niingle with the world, is not knowii. 

Vol. I. Y It 
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It fccms likely that he yra^ iji bt^e of bdng 
bufy and confpicuttus : for he went to Lon- 
don, and commenced player ; but found him- 
felf unable to gain any reputation on the 
ftage. 

This kind of inability he (harfed with Shak- 
fpeare and Jonfon, as he Ihared likewife fom^ 
of their excellences. It feems reafonablp to 
expert that a great dramatick poet ihoul4 
without difficulty become a great a^or ; that 
he. who can feel, could exprefs ; that he whd 
can excite pafiion^ (hould exhibit with^ gretf 
readinefs its external modes : but fince expe- 
rience has fully proved that of thofe pov^m^ 
whatever be their affinity^ one may be pof- 
feffed in a great degree by him wh^. has; vcofy 
little of the other ; it muft, be alki^ei^d: <bat 
they depend upon difierent faculties-, or on 
different ufe of the fame faculty } ithat/the 
adlor muft have a pliancy of mien^ a flexibi^ 
lity of ^ countenance^ apd a variety of tpncs^ 
which the poet may be eafily {uppo&d to 
want ; or that the attention of the poet aad 
the player have been differently employed; 
the one has been confideripg thought, and 

the 
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the othier adion ; ope has watched the heart, 
aiid the other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as 
a player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers aS 
might qualify for a dramatick author ; and in 
1675, his twenty-fifth year, produced /^/c/- 
btadesj a tragedy ; whether froni the Alcibwde 
of Palapraty I have not means to enquire. 
Langbain, the great detedlor of plagiarifm, is 
£lent. 

In 1677 he publiftied Titus and Berenice^ 
traullated from Rapin, with the Cheats of 
Scapin from Moliere ; and in 1678 FriendJJjip 
in Fajhlon^ a comedy, which, whatever might 
be its firft reception, wa?, upon its revival at 
Drury-lane in 1749, hifled off the ftage for 
immorality and obfcenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not 
ill thofe days exclude any man from the com- 
pany of the wealthy and the gay, if he 
brought with him any powers of entertain- 
ment ; and Otway is faid to have been at this 
time a favourite companion of the diffolute 
wits. But, as he who defires no virtue in 

Y a his 
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his companion has ne virtue in hiffifelf, thofe 
whom Ocway frequented had no purpofe of 
doing more for him than to pay his reckoning. 
They defired only to dfiftk and laugh ; their 
fondncfs was without benevolence, and their 
familiarity without friendftip. Men of wit, 
fays one of Otway^S' biographers, received at 
that time no favour from the Great but to 
ihare their riots j from ^which they were dif- 
mjfed again to their own narrow circamftances* 
Thus they languijijed in poverty without the 
fuppoft of imminence. 

4 

Some exception, however, muft be made. 
The Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's 
natural fons, procured for him a cornet's 
commiffion in fome troops then fent into 
Flanders. Bait Otway did not profper in his 
military charafter ; for he foon left his com- 
miffion behind him, whatever was the rea- 
foti', and came back to London in extreme 
indigence ; which Rochefler mentions with 
mercilefs iafblehce in the Srffion of the Poets : 

Tom pti^^ay QOftt^^ ivext, Tom Sbadwell's dear 

zanyi 
And,fwear^ for heroicks.be. writes b^ft of any; 

Don 
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Don Carlos his pockets (o amply had fiU'd, 
That his mange was quite cured^ and his Uce 

were all killed* 
But Apollo had feen his face on the ftage. 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 
The fcum of a play-houfe, for the .prop of an 

age. 

^ Don Carlos^ from which he is reprefented 
as having received fo much benefit, was 
played in 1675. It appears, by the Lam- 
poon, to have had great fuccefs, and is faid 
to have been, played thirty nights together. 
This however it is reafonable to doubt, as fb 
long a continuance of one play upon the 
ftage is a very wide deviation from the prac- 
tice of that time ; when the ardour for thea- 
trical entertainments was not yet difFufed 
through the whole people, and the audience, 
confifting nearly of the fame perfons. Could 
be drawn together only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This 
is one of the few plays that keep poflfeffion of 
the ftage, and has pleafed for almoft a cen- 
tury, through all the viciffitudes of drama- 
tick fafliion. Of this play nothing new can 
eafily be faid. It is a dameftick tragedy drawn 

Y 3 fromt 
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from middle life. Its whole power is «pon 
the afFe£lions ; for it is not written with 
much comprehenfion of thought, or elegance 
of. expreffion. But if the heart is iuterejftcd, 
many other beauties may be wanting, yet not 
be mi fled* 


The fame year produced The Hjfiory and 
Pall of Cuius Marius ; much of which is bor- 
rowed from the Romeo and Juliet "Qf Shak- 
Ipeare. 

In 1683 was publiflied the firft, and next 
year the fecond^ p^^^s of The Soldier'' s Fortune^ 
two comedies na)w forgotten ; and in 1685 
his laft and greateft dramatick work,. Venice 
prefervedy a tragedy, which ftill continues to 
be one of the favourites of the publick, not- 
withftanding the want of morality in the ori- 
ginal defign, and the defpicable fcenes of vile 
comedy with which he has diverfified his 
tragick aftion. By comparing this with his 
Orphan^ it will appear that his images were 
by time become ftronger, and his language 
more energetick. The ftriking paflages are 
in every mouth ;. and the publix;k f^^ems to 
judge rightly of the faults and excellences 

of 
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of tl^is play, that it is the work of a man 
not. attentive to decency, nor zealous for vir- 
tfue ; but of one who conceived forcibly, and 
drew originally, by confulting nature ;n his 
QWi^ breaft, 

Together with thofe plays he wrote the 
poems which are in the late colledion, and 
tranflated from the French the Htfiory of the 
triumvirate. 

All this was performed befbre he was 
thirty- four years old; for he died April 14, 
168^, in a mantier which I am unwilling to 
mention. Having been compelled by his ne- 
ceffities to contract debts, and hunted, as is 
(hppofed, by the terriers of the law, he re- 
tired to a publick houfe on Tower- hill, where 
he is fald to have died of want ; or, as it is 
related hy ' one of hU biographers, by fwal- 
lowing, after a long faft, a piece of bread 
which charity had fupplted. He went out, 
as is reported, almoft naked, in the nige of 
hunger, and finding a gentleman in a neigh- 
bouring coffee-houfe, aflced him for a fliilling. 
The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Ot- 
way going away bought a I'oll, and was 
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choaked with the fir ft jcnQUthfuL All tJiis, I 
hope, is not true ; and there is this ground of 
'better hope, that Pope who liv'ed near choii^h 
to be well informed, relates in Spcpce*s me* 
morials, that he died of a fever caught by vio- 
lent purfuit of a thief that had robbed one of 
his friends. But that indigencet and its conco- 
mitants, forrow and defpondehey, prefl'ed hard 
upon hin^, has never been denied, whatever 
immediate caufe might bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the late colledibn ad- 
mits, the longeft is- the Poefs Complaint ^fbis 
Mufej part of which I do not underftand ; 
and in that which is lefs obfcure I find little 
to commend. Th? language is often grofs, 
and the niinr>bers are harfli. Otway had not 
much cultivated verfification, nor much re- 
pleni(hed his mind with general knowledge. 
His principal power was in moving the paf- 
fions, to which Dry den * in his latter years left 
an illuftrious teftimony. He ajjpears, by feme 
of his verfes, to have been a zealous royalift : 
and had what was in thofe times th^ common 
reward of loyalty; he lived and died neg- 
le(9:ed. 

* In his preface to Frefnoy's Art $f Painting 
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EDMUND WALLER was born oa 
the third of March, 1605, at CoHhillia 
Hertfordfliire. His father was Robert Waller^ 
Efquire, of Agmondefliam in Buckingham* 
Ihire, whofe family was originally a braiick 
of the Kentifh Wallers ; an<l his mother was 
the daughter of John Hampdeo, of Hampdaa 
in the fame county, and fifter to Hampd^i^ 
the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he wag yet an infant, 
but left him an yearly income of three tho\a- 
fand five hundred pound i ; whicii, rating 
together the value of money and the cu^f*- 
.toms of life, we may reckon niore than 
equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefefit 
time. 

He 


i 
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He was educated, by the care of his mon 
ther, at Eaton ; and removed afterwards ta 
^Cing's College in Cambridge. He 'wis fent 
to parliameixt in his eighteenth, if not in his 
fixteenth year, and frequented the court of 
James the Firft> vsfhere h^ heard a ye^y re- 
tnarkable con^verfation, which the writer 6i 
the Life prefixed to his Works, who feems^ 
to have beem well informed of fafts^ though 
he may foihetimes err in chronology, ^% de- 
livered, as indubitably certain^. 

•^ He found Dr. Andrews, biftiop of Win- 
>** chefter, and Dr. Neale, bifliop of Durham, 
" {landing behind his Majcfty's chair ; and 
^y there happened fomething extraordinary,** 
continues this writer, ". in the gonyerfatipa 
. ** thofe prelates had with the king, on whicR 
♦> Mr. Waller did often refleft. His Majeftjr 
'*> alked the biftiops, ** My Lords, cannot I 
•' take ^ny f^bje^s ^noney^ Vf^en I want il^ 
** without all this formality of parKament ?" 
^* The bifhop of Durham readily anfwefCiJ^ 
** * God forbid, Sir^ but you (hould : you arc 
^ the breath of our noftrils.' Whereupon the 
*^ King turned and faid to the bilhop of Win- 

" chefter, 
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^5 chefter, " Well, my Lord, what fay you ?**• 
*.* * Sir/ replied the biftiop^i *^ h^tye eo (kill ta 
'* judge of parliamcntairy cafes.*. The King 

V anfwered* " No put-offs, my Lord \ anfwer 
^* me prefently/* * Then, Sir,' faid he, * I 
** think it is lawful for you to take my brother 
f* Neale's money; for he pfiers it/ Mr^, 
*> Waller lai<J, the company was ple^fed with 
*' this anfwer, and the wit of it feemed to, 
^* afFeft the King; for, a certain lord coming 
•Vin foon after, his Majefty cried out^ '^ Oh^ 
!* my lord, they fay you lig with my Lady." 
^^ * No,Sir,'fayshisLord(hipinconfufion>* but 
" I like her company, becaufe (he has fo much 
" wit.' " Why then," fays the King, " do you 

V not lig with my Lord oif W^ncheiter there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began 
nearly together. In his eighteenth year he 
wrote the poem that appears firft in his works, 
Ofl '* thq Prince's Efcape at St. Anderof a 
pieQe which juftlfies the obfervation made by 
one of bis editors, that he attained, by a 
felicity like inftinft, a ftyle which perhaps 
^Ul never be obfolete ; and that, " were we 
f * to judge only by the wording, we could 
** not know what was wrote at twenty, and 

" what 
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** what at fourfcgiJe." Hu verification was, 
in his fiiil effay, fuch as it appears in his laft 
performance. By the perufal of Fairfix's 
tranfiatiou of Taflb, to which, as * Dryden 
relates, he confefled himfelf indebted for the 
finoc^nefs of his numbers, and by his own 
nicety of difervation, he had akcady formed 
fuch a fyftem of metncai- harmbny as he 
never afterwards much needed, or much en- 
deavoured, to improve. Denham correfted 
hh numbers by experience, and gained 
groutid gradually upon the ruggednefs of his 
Sige ; but what was* acquired by Denham, 
was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the fubjeft 
ieems to fix the time, is fuppofed by Mr. 
Fenton to be the Addrefs to the Queen, 
which he confiders as congratulating her ar- 
rival, in Waller*s twentieth year. He is appa- 
rently miftaken ; for the mention of the na- 
tioa^s obligations to her frequent pregnancy, 
proves that it was written when flic had 
brought many children. We have therefore 
no date of any other poetical production be- 
fore that which the murder of the Duke of 

* Preface to bis Fables. 

Buck- 
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BBcfeingham occafioiied : tke fteadiiwfs with 
which th€ King received the- news in the 
chapel, deferved indeed to be refcuerf from 
oblivion. 

Neither of thefe pieces that feem to carry 
their owa dates, could have been the fuddea 
eflbiiotv of fancy. In the verfes on the 
fVinoe*8 efc^pe, the pred4€tion of his m^r- 
»iage with the priaee^s of France, muft have 
been written after the evert t ; in the other, 
thepromifes of the King*s kiiid^fs to the 
defcendants of Buckingham, whiffl could not 

* . 

be properly praifed till it had appeared by ity 
cffe<5ls, Ihcw tbat time was taken for revifiotx 
and improvenaent* It is not kiK)wn that they 
were publifhed* till they appeared long after- 
wards with other poems. 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters of 
praife who. cultivate their mind^ at the ex- 
j^ttce-ef their fortunes. Rich as he was by 
i»heritance, he took- care early ,to^ grow richef 
by marrying Mrs. Banks^ a great heirefs in 
the cityv whom the intereft of the court was 
e^plojred to obtaki for Mr. Crofts. Having 
brought him a fon, who died young, and a 

daughter, 
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daughter, who was afterwards married to 
Mr. Dorrtier of Oxfordlhire, (he died in child- 
bed^ and left him a widower of about five 
and twenty^ gay and wealthy, to pleafe hini* 
felf with another marriage. 

Seihg too young to refift beauty^ attd p'r6* 
baWy too viin to think himfelf rcfiftiblci hfe 
ifixcd his heart, perhaps hilf fondly and half 
ambitioufly, upon the Lady Dorothea Sidneys 
cldeft daughter of the Earl of Leicefter^ 
whom he courted by all the jpoetry Jn ^hich 
Sacharifia is celebrated ; the name is deiived 
from the Latin appellation of fu^ar\ and Im- 
plies, if it means any thing, a fpiritlefs mild- 
ncfs, and dull good^nature, fuch as extrftes 
rather tendenicis than efteem, and fuch as^ 
though always treated with kindnefsy li n«v« 
honoured or admired. , n 

» • • ■ ■. ' 

Yet he diefcribes Sateharifla as a fubliiiife 

» 

predominatiQg beauty, of lofty cbarnnlSY ixA 
imperious, influence,^ on whom he looks 
with amazement rather than fondnefs, whofe 
chains he wifhes, thouglj in vaiti^ to bteak, 
and whofe prefenc^ is w/«jf that kfiams « 

His 
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' ... 

His acquaintance with this high-bom 
dame gave wit no Of^rtuAity of boafting its 
infiaeuce ; &e was hot to be filbdued by thd 
powers of verfe, b«t rejefted his addrefles, it 
is faid, with difdaih^ and drbvb him away to 
fblace his difappointm^nt With Amonet or 
Phillis. She married in 1639 the Earl of 
Sunderland, who died at Newberry in thb 
king's caufe ; and, in her old age, meeting 
fbmeWhere with Waller, afked him^, when 
he would again write fuch Verfes upon her j 
•* When you are as young. Madam," faid he^ 
** aind as handfcwne, as you were then.** 

in this part of his life it was that he wias 
kiiowA to Clarendon^ among the reft of the 
men. who were eitiihent in that age for genius 
and literature ; btit known fo little to his ad^ 
vantage, that they who read his character will 
h<it inuch condemn Sacharifia, that fhe did 
ftdt dtffcend from her rank to his embraces^ 
neir' Ihink every eiceeilefc^e tomprifed in witi •: 

^he Lady was, hideea, inex^orabl^; but 
his uiac^moii i^ualificatiojns, though they 
had no power upon her, recommended him 

to 
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to the fcholars and ftatefmen ; and undoubt- 
edly m^xny bes^utiei of that <iino, however 
they m^\K receive his love, were proud of 
hk pmki. Who <hey wer^ whom he d^- 
dines with pc^tiQyi n^vno;, c^PAot qow b^ 
known* AmQr«t» aK:cor^»rig to Mr. Fe«ton, 
was the Lady Spphia Murray. Perhaps by 
tcaditiQDS pireDsrvtd iii fad^Ui^ more nx^y be 
difeorered. 

Fronj. the verfes written at Pepilhutft,, k 
has been oolieded that he diverted hi? diiajn 
pointment by a voyage ; a^vd his biographers^ 
from his poem on the Whales, think it not 
improbable that he vifited the Bermudas ; but 
k f(ems much m^re likely that he fliould 
aiBufe himfelf with forming an ifBagi^a^ry 
^ene^ than that fo important an i(i(^i4«fit, a^ 
a vifit ta America, ihould have be^ Uk flp^t-^ 
ing in cox^e£fcural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth 
year, he wrote his pi^cfes on th? Reduction 
of Sallee ; on the Reparation of St. FauFs ; 
to the King on. his Navy; the patiegyrlck 
on the Queen JMother ; the two poems td 
the ESrl of* Northumberland ; and perhaps 

others. 
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others, of which the time cannot be difc< 
vered. 

When he had loft all hdpe$ of Sacharifla^ 
lie looked round him for an eafier conqueft| 
knd gained a Lady of the family of Brefle^ 
or Breaux. The time of his marriage is not 
fexadlly known. It has hot been difcoveredi 
ihat this wife was won by his poetry ; nor it 
kny thing told of her, biit that ihe brought 
him many children. He doubtlefs praifed 
ibme whom he would have been afraid to 
marry ; and perhaps married one wholn he 
would have been afliamed to praife^ Maijy 
ijudlities contribute to dotneftick happinefs^ 
iipoii which poetry has n6 dolours to beftow ; 
^ and many airS and fallies may delight imagi^ 
nation, which he who flatters^ them never 
can approve; There are charms made only 
for diftaht admiration; No fpediacle is nobler 
than a blazei 

Of this wife, his biogrstphers have re- 
corded thaf fhe gave him five fdns arid eight 
daughters. 

During the lohg interval of parliament^ he 

IS ffepteileDted as living among thofe with 
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whom li was raoft hotiotirable to cottvcrft^ 
and enjoying an exuberant fortune with ttiM 
Hraepcndence and liberty of fpeech and con* 
du£t ^hich wealth ought always to produce* 
He was however cdfifidered as the kinfmaii 
of Hampden, and was ^therefbte fiippofed hf 
thfe Gourtiers not to favotir them* 

When the parliament ivas fcatled in 1 640^ 
it appeared that Waller's political chafa<fter 
had not been miftaken. The King's demand 
of ii fupply produced dne 5T thofe ridify 
speeches which difaffedUon and difcoriterit 
regularly didate; a fpeech filled with hyper- 
Wical complaints of imaginary grievances. 
^* They/* fays he, " who think themfelvfes 
** already undone can never apprehend them- 
** leWs in danger, and they who have rfothiiig 
*' left can never give freely/' Political trUfh 
is equally in danger from the pralfes of cour- 
tiers, and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, 
being fufe at that time of a favourable au-r 
tJiencci^ His topick is fuch as will always 
fcrve its purpofe ; an accufatioh of idling aiid 
preaching only for preferment: and he ex* 

.-i4K)rts 
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horts the Commons carefully to provide for 
their protcSllon againjl Pulpli haw. 

It always.*gratifies curiofity to trace a fen* 
timent. Waller has in this fpeech quoted 
Hooker in one paflage ; and in another has 
copied him, without quoting. >' Religion/* 
fays Waller, " ought to be the firft thing in 
** our purpofe and defires ; but that which is 
*^ firft in dignity is not always to precede in 
*' order of time ; for >vell- being fuppofes a 
*' being; and the firft impediment which 
*' men naturally endeavour to remove, is the 
*' want of thofe things without which they 
*' cannot fubfift. God firft affigned unto 
*^ Adam maintenance of life, and gave hiiii 
** a title to the reft of the creatures before he 
** appointed a law to obferve.'* 

** God firft afligned Adam," fays Hooker, 
*' maintenance of life, ,and then appointed 
** him a law to obferve. — ^Truc it is, that tfje 
*' kingdom of God muft be the firft thing jn 
^' our purpofe and defires ; but inafmuchas a 
** righteous life prefuppofeth life, inafmuch 
** as to live virtuoufly it is impoffiblc, except 
*' we live ; therefore the firft impediment 

Z 1 ** which 
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*« which naturally wc endeavour to remove i^ 
" penury, and want of things without which 
** we cannot live.'* 


The fpeech is vehement; but the great 
pofition, that grievances ought to be redrefled 
before fupplieS are granted, is agreeable 
enough to law and reafon : nor was Waller, 
if his biographer may be credited, fuch an 
enemy to the King, as not to wifli his dif- 
treffes lightened ; for he relates, *' that the 
•* King fent particularly to Waller, toTecond 
" his demand of fome fubfidies to pay ofF 
*' the army ; and Sir Henry Vane objedling 
** again ft firft voting a fupply, becaufe the 
•' King would not accept unlefs it came up 
" to his proportion, Mr. Waller fpoke ear- 
" neftly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller 
" of the houfehold, to fave his matter from 
*^ the efFefts. of fo bold a falfity ; * for, be 
** faid, I am but a country gentleman, and 
** cannot pretend to know the King^s mind :* 
** but Sir Thomas dufft not coiitradift the 
** fecretary ; and his fon, thp Earl of St. 
« Albans, afterwards told; Mr. Waller, that, 
•' his father's cowardice ruined the King." 
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In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily 
for the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller 
reprefented Agmondeiham the third time ; 
and was confidered by the difcon tented party 
zs a man fufEciently trufty and acrimonious, 
to be employed in managing the profecutipix 
of Judge' Crawley, for his opinion in favour 
of fhip-hioney ; and his fpeech fliews that h? 
did not difappoint their expeftations. H9 
was probably the more ardent, as his uncl^ 
Hampden had been particularly engaged irji 
the difpute, and by a fentence which feem$ 
generally to be thought; uncoi^ftitutional par^ 
ticularl^ WJU?e$l, 

He was not however a bigot to his party, 
nor adopted all their opinioas. When the 
great queftion, whether Epifcopacy ought tp 
|be abolilhed, was debated, be fppke againft 
f he innovation fo coolly, fo reafpnably, and 
ib firmly, that it is npt without great injury 
to his name that his fpeech, which was as 
follows, l|as been hitherto onaitted in hi? 
works ; 
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* " Thett is no doubt but the fenfe of 
" what this nation hath fufFered from the 
^* prefent Bifhops, hath produced thefe coni- 
** plaints ; and the appreheiifions men^have 
** of fufFering th6 like, in time to come, make 
** fb many defire the taking away of Epifco- 
** pacy : but I conceive it is poffible that we 
" may not, now, take a right meafure of the 
" minds of the people by their petitions; 
^* for, when they fubfcribed them, the Biftiops 
^* were armed with a dangerous commiffion 
'' of making new canons, impofing new oaths, 
*' and the like ; but now we have difarmed 
** them of that power^ Thefe petitioners, 
** lately,, did look upon Epifcopacy as a beaft 
*^ armed with horns and claws; but how 
*^ that we have cut and pared them, (and 
" may, if we fee caufe, yet reduce it into 
^* narrower bounds) it may, perhaps, be more 
agreeable. Howfoever, if they be ftill in 
paflion, it becomes us foberly to confider 
" the right ufe and antiquity thereof; and 
" not to comply further with a general defire, 
** than may ftand with a general good. 

^ This ^eech has been retrieved^ from a paper' prioted 
at chat iimCj by the wiitcrs of the Parliamentary Hiilor^. 

« We 
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^^ We have already ihewe4» th^X efpifco- 
^* pacy, and the evU$ |:hercof, are mingled 
^* Uke water, and oi| j we hagp alfo, iu part, 
^^ feverpdthern } but I belieye yqu wiJl find, 
^' that our laws and the pr^^i^nt gpvqrRmpnt 
^' of tl^e chijrch are qainglcd like. wine and 
*^ wafer j fo infeparable, that the abrogation 
^' qf, at leaft, a hundred of our laws is 
^^ defired in thefe petitions. I have often 
^^ beard a qoble anfwei: of thp X^prds, com* 
^^ Qiended in this hpufe, (o a propoiitipn of 
^' like nature, But of Icfs ppnfequence ; they 
f^ gaye no pjher reafpn of their refufal hut 
!^ this, Nolumus mutare Leges Anglii^: it wa« 
«' the bilhops whp fo anfwered then ; and it 
f^ would bpcome the dignity aqd wifdom of 
<* this hoijfe to ^nfwer fliepeqple, now, with 
S\ a Nobtmus mutare. 

^* I fee fpme are moved with a number of 
<^ hands againft the Bilhops ; which, I ccn- 
t* fefs, rather inclines nie to their defence : 
?* fpr J Iftpk upon epifcopacy as. a counterfcarp, 
f * or opt-work ; which, if it be taken by this 
" aflauJt of the people, and, withaJl, thi? 
<^ my ftery once revealed, Ti^aJ W ^H^ ^^^y 
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f * tbem ngtbing tip ben tbey ajk it thus in troops^ 
^^ wc may, in the next place, haVe as har4 
** a talk to defend our property, as wp l>ave 
f ? lately had to recover it from the Preroga^ 
f * tive. If^ by multiplying hands and peti7 
f * tions, they prevail for an equality in things 
^^ ecclefiafiical, the next demand perhaps may 
** be Lex Agraria^ the like equality in things 
l^ temporal. 


i 
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f ^ The Roman ftory tells us. That whci^ 
the people began to flock about the fejiate| 
and were more curious to dire£t and know 
what was done, than to obey, that -Com- 
mon-wealth Ibpn came to ruin : their Legem 
rogare grew quickly to be a Legem ferre ; 
and after, when their legions had found 
th^t they cpulfi make a Didator^ they never 
fuffered the fenate to have a voice any morQ 
in fuch eleftion. 


*^ If thcfe gre^t innovations proceed^ X 
•* ihall expeft a flat and level in learning too, 
V as well as in church-prefermepts : Hxinos 
** alit Artes. And though it be true, that 
•* grave and pious men doiludy fbrJearning- 
f^ fake, and embrace virtue for itf?df ; yet it 

♦* is 
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f^ is true, that youth, which is the feafoij 
ff when learning is gotten, is not without 
ff ambition ; nor wiU eyer take paips to ex-- 
f * cell in any thing, when there is qot fbmc 
f* hope of excelling others in reward and 
** dignity. 

♦* There are two reafbns chiefly allege(| 
f * againft pur church-government. 

** Firft, Scripture, which, as fpoie cien 
I* think^ points oijt another form, 

5* Second^ The abufes of the prefent fu? 
ff" periors. 

5* For Scripture, I will not difpute it In 
f ^ this place ; but I an> confident that, when- 
f^ ever an equal divifipn of lands and goods 
f * Ihall be defired, there will be as many 
^f places in Scripture found out, which 
*f feem to favour that, as there are now aK 
f • leged againft the prelacy or preferment in 
?* the church. And, as for abpfes, where 
*f you arc now, in the Remoiiftrance., tpld, 
f^ what this and that poor iqan hath fuffered 
f* by the bifhops, you may be preferited with 
ff 9 thoufand inftances of poor mep. that 

** have 
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f* have received hard inegfure from tketr 
f ^ landlords ; and of worldly goods abufed, tq 
?* the injury of others, and difady^age of 
ff the oiyner§. 

f* And therefqre, Mr. Speaker, ipy hninr 
f* ble iTiption is, That we niay fettle men'i} 
** minds herein ; and, by a (juefHon, deqlaii^ 
*? our refolution, to refgrm^ that is afl< X<! 
«* ah/'^t Epifcopacy" 

It cannqt but be wifhed that he, who 
could fpeak in this manner, had tjeen ^ble tq 
aft with fpirit and unifprmity. 

When the Commons began to {t% the royaj 
authority at open defiance, Waller is faid tq 
have withdrawn from the houfe, and to have 
returned with the king's permifiiop ; and, 
when the king fet up his ftandard, he fent 
him a thoufand broad-pieces. He continued, 
however, to fit in the, rebellious conventicle; 
but " fpoke," fays Clarendon, " with great 
fharpnefs and freedom, which, now there 
was no danger of being outvoted, was not 
** f^ftrained ; and therefore ufed as an argu- 
** ment againft tbofe who were gone upon 
*^* pretence that they were not fufFexed t^o de- 
** liver their opinion freely in the^ hiwife, 

" which 
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(^ which could not be believed, When all 
f * men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, 
f* and ipoke every day with impunity agauift 
*f the fenfe and proceedings of the hpufe/" 

Waller, as he continued to fit, was ooe 
pf the commiflioners nominated by the par-? 
liament to treat with the king at Oxford ; 
and when they were prefented, the King faid 
to him, " Though you are the laft, you arc 
*^ not the loweft nor the Icaft in my favour/V 
Whitlock, who, being another of the com- 
miflioners, was witnefs of this kindnefs, 
imputes it to the king's knowledge of the 
.plot, in which Waller appeared afterwards 
to have beai engaged againft the parliament, 
Fenton, with equal probability, believes that 
his attempt to promote the royal caufe arofe 
from his fenfibility of the king's tendernefs, 
Whidock fays nothing of his behaviour at 
Oxford : he was fcnt with feveral others to 
add pomp to the commiffion, but was not 
tjne of thofe to whom the truft of treating 
was imparted. 

The cng^merit, known by the name of 
Waller's plot, was foon afterwards dlfcovered. 
Waller had a brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who 

wa^ 
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was clerk of the Queen's council^ and at tho 
feme time had a very numerous acquaintance, 
and great influence, in the city. Waller and 
J>e, Gonvcrfing with great confidence, told both 
their own fecrets and thofe of their friends ; 
and, furveying the wide extent of their con- 
verfation, imagined that they found in the 
majority of all ranks great difapprobation of 
the violence of the Commons, ahd unwit? 
lingnefs to continue the war. They knew. 
that many favoured the king, whofe fear 
concealed their loyalty; and many defired 
peace, though they durft not oppofe the cla*- 
mour for war; and they imagined that. if- 
thofe who had thefe good intentions could be 
informed of th?ir own ftrength, and enabled 
by intelligence ^o a£t together, they might 
overpower the fury of feditipn, by refufing 
to comply wjith the ordinance for the twcQ-s 
tieth part, and the other taxes levied for the 
fupport pf the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbers in a petition for peace. They 
proceeded with great caution. Three only 
met in one place, and no man was allowed 
to impart the plot to more than two others, 
fo that if any ftiould be fufpefted 6t feized, 
more than three could not be endangered. 

Lord 
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Lord Conway joined In the defignf, andj, 
Clarendon imagines, incidentally mingled, 
as he was a foldicr^ fome martial hopes or 
projefts, which however were only mention- 
ed, the main defign being to bring the loyal 
inhabitants to the knowledge of each other ; 
for which purpofe there was to be appointed 
one in every diftridt, to diftinguifh the friends 
of the king, the adherents to the parliament, 
and the neutrals. How far they proceeded does 
not appear ; the refult of their enquiry, as 
Pym declared *, was, that within the walls 
for one that was for the Royalifts, there were 

* 

three againft them ; but that without the walls 
for one that was againft them, there were 
five for them. Whether this was faid from 
Jcnowledge or guefs, was perhaps never en- 
quired. 

It is the opinion ^of Clarendon, that ih 
Waller's plan no violence or fangiiinary re^ 
liftance was comprifed ; that he intended only 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by publicfc 
declarations, and to weaken their powers by 
an oppofitioh to neiv fupplies* This^ in 
calmer times, and more than this, is done 

* Parliamentary Hiftory, Vol. XII. 

6 without 
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without fear ; but fuch was the acrimony of' 
the commctos^ that no mef Kod of obftrufting 
them was fafe* 

About this time another defign was fbtmed 
by Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that 
defervcs perpetual remembrance j when -he 
was a merchant in the cityj he gave and pm- 
cured the king, in his exigences, an 4iHa- 
dred thoufand pounds ; and, when he yvjaf 
driven from the Exchauge, raifed a regiment ^ 
and commanded it. 

* * 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfelf with an opi-» 
nion, that fome provocation would fb much 
exafperate, or fome opportunity fo much en- 
courage, the King's friends in the city, that 
they would break out in open refiftance, .and 
then would want only a lawful ftandard^ and 
an authorifed commander ; and extorted from 
the King, whofe judgement too frequently 
yielded to importunity, a commiffion of array, 
.dirededto fuch as he thought proper to nomi- 
nate, which was fent to London by the Lady 
.Aubigney. Sheknew not what fhe carried, but 
was to deliver it on the communication of a 
certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This 
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TKb coiarak^on could be dnly intended 
to lie ready till the tinoe fcould recjuire in 
To bate attempted to raife any forces, wouLd 
have beefi dertaiii deAru^lion i k could ^e of 
x£s only whfefn the forces ihould appear* This 
was^ however, an z& preparatory to martial 
koftility, Criipe would undoubtedly have 
frdt ^n unA to tlie iefiion of parliament, had 
brs.^r^nlgth 'beeix equal to his zeal ; and out 
of the defign of Crifpe^ which involved very ' 
Jftdic'daiQger^ and that of Waller, wjbich was 
ah aftff^urely civil; they compounded a horrid 
ofid^dreadftil .plot^ 

The difcovery of Waller's defign is va- 
irioM<fly related. In Clarendon's Hiftory it is 
Cc4d, that a jfervant of Tomkyns, lurking be- 
hind the hangiugs when his mafter was in 
cbnference with Waller, heard enough to 
qualify him for an informer, and carried his 
intelligence to Pym. A manufcript, quoted 
in the Life of Waller, relates, that " he was 
*' betrayed by his fifter Price, and her prefby* 
** terian cShapUin Mr. Goode, who ftole fome 
** of his papers ; and if he had not ftrangely 
** dreamed the night before, that his fifter 

•' had 
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** had betrayed him, arid thereupon huijxi 

' ' ' 

** the reft of hi9 papers by the fire that was 
"in his chiriiriejr, he had certkinly loft his 
** life by it;'* The queftion eaiiriot be de- 
tided. It is not iihreafonable to believe that 
the metl in power, receiving iritellig^ilce fit>in 
the fifter, would eiiijJloy thd fervant of Tom- 
kyns to liften at the conference, that they 
might avoid an a£t fo offenfive as that of dc-* 
ftroying the brother by the fitter's teftimonyj 

The plot was publi{hed in the ixioft terri- 
fick manner On the 31ft of May (1643)^ 
at a folemn faft, when they were liftening to 
the fernaon, a rtieffcnger entered the churchy 
^nd conimunicated his erfand to Pym, whd 
whifpered it to others that were pkced near 
him, and then went with them Out of the 
churcih, leaving the reft in folicittide and 
amazement. They immediately fent guards 
to proper places^ and that night apprehended 
Tojiikyns and Waller ; having yet traced no- 
thifig but that letters had been intercepted^* 
from which it appeared that the parliament and 
the city were foon to be delivered into thd 
hands of the cavaliers^ 


They 
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They perhaps yet knew little thecofelves, 
beyond fome general and indiftinft ngticej, 
••But WalleC fays Clarendon, " was f<> 
<* confounded with * fear, that be confefl^d 
•* whatever he bad beard, faid, thought, or 
<^ feen; all that he knew of hicnfelf, .and all 
*' that he fufpefted of others, without con- 
** ceaUng any perfon, of what degree or qua- 
** lity foever^ or any difcourfe which he bad 
** ever upon any occafion entertained- with 
*' them; what fuch and fuch ladies of great 
** honour, to wham, upon the credit of h\$ 
^* wit and great reputation , be bad been ad- 
" emitted^ had fpoke to bira in their chambers 
** upon the proceedings in the Houfea, and 
** how they had encouraged hira to oppofe 
** them; what correlpondence and intercourfe 
** they had with. fome Minifters of State at Ox* 
•' ford, and how they had conveyed all intelli* 
^* gence thither/* He accufed the Earl of Port- 
land and Lord Conway as co-operating In the 
tranfa£tion; and teftified that the Earl of 
Northumberland had declared himfelf dff- 
pofed in favour of any attempt that might 
check the violence of the Parliaijient, and re- 
concile them to the Klng^ * 

Vol. I. Aa ' Ut 
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. He undoubtedly coiifefled much, which 
they could never have diftovered, and per- 
haps fomewhat which they would wifli to 
have been fuppreffed ; for it is inconvenient,* 
in the conflift of factions, to have that dif- 
afFeftion known which cannot fafely be pu- 

nifhed. 

■ » 

. * 
Tomkyns was feized on the fame night 

with Waller, and appears likevvife to have 
partaken 6f his cowardice; for lie gave notice 
of Crifpe's commiflion^of array, of which 
Clarendon^ never knew how it was difcovered* 
Tomkyns had been fent with the token ap- 
pointed, to demand it from Lady AuBigtiey, 
and had buried it in his garden, where, by 
his direftion, it was dug up; and thus the 
rebels obtained, what Clarendon confeffes 
them to have had, the original copy. 

It call raife no wonder that they formed 
one plot put of thefe two defigns, however 
remote from each other, when they faw the 
fame agent employed in both, and found the 
cbmmiflion of array in the hands of him who 

was 
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was employed in collefting the opinions and 
afledlibns of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took 
care to make the moft. They fent Pym 
among the citizens, to tell them of their im* 
minent danger, and happy efcape; and in* 
form them, that the defign was to feize the 
** Lord Mayor and all the Committee of Mi* 
•* litia, and would not fpare one of them." 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to be 
taken by every member of either houfe, by 
which he declared his deteftation of all con^ 
'{piracies againfl: the parliament, and his re- 
folution to deteft and oppofe them. They 
then appointed a day of thankfgiving for this 
wonderful delivery ; which (hut out, fays 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been 
fuch a deliverance, and whfether the plot was 
real or fidlitious. 

On June if, the Eiarl of Portland and 
Lord Conway were committed, one to the 
ciflftody of the mayor, and the other of the 
fheriff; but their lands and goods were not. 
feized. 

A a 2 Wallq; 
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Waller was ftlll to iittioerfe himfelf deeped 
in ignominy. The Earl of Portland aiid 
Lord Conivay denied the chaise, and there 
was no evidence againA them but the con- , 
feffion of Waller, of which undoubtedly niany 
would be inclined to qiieAion the veracity^ 
With thefe doubts he was fo much tcrrifeed, 
that he endeavoured tp petfuade Portland to 
a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's editioB. '' Bet for me," fays he, 
.•* you had never known any thing of this 
*' bufincfs, which was prepared for another ; 
•' and therefore I cannot inaagine why you 
" fliould hide it fo far as to contract your 
" own ruin by concealing it, and perfifting 
•* unrcafonably to bide that truth, which, 
** without you, already is, aftd will every day 
•* be made more, manifeft. Can you ims^^e 
^' ydurfelf bound in honour to keep that le* 
•* crct, which is already revealed by another ; 
^' or pofliUe it ihould ftill be a fecret, which 
^^ Is. known to one of ttxe other fex ?— If voti 
^^ perfift to be cvucl to yourfelf fox their fakes 
" who deferve it not, it will neverthelcfs be 
" made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 

Surely, if I had the happinefs to wait oii 

vou. 
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*« you, I^^could move you to compaffionatft 
** both yourfelf au4 me, who, dcfperate as 
<* ijiy cafe is, am dcfirous to die with the 
" honour of being known to have declared 
*« the truth. You haV^e no reafon to coiiten<} 
to hide what is already revealed — inconfi-^ 
derately to throw away yptirfelf, for the 
*^ intereft or others, to whom you are lefi 
** obliged than you are aware ofl^' 

. This perfua^oQ feems to have had littki 
cfFeft. Portland fent (June 29) a lerter to 
the Lords, to tell them, that he " is in cuf- 
** tody, as he conceives, without any charge; 
«* and that, by what Mr. Waller hath threat:*- 
** ened him with fince he was imprifbned, h^ 
** doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and 
*• ruinous reftrai|it:~ He therefore prays, that 
^* he may not find the effects of Mr. Waller's 
** threats, by a long and clofe imprifonment ; 
♦* but may be fpeedily brought to a legal trial, 
** and then he is confident the vanity and 
*' falsehood of thofe informations which have 
:** been giveoL^againft hin| will appear.'' 

In confequ^Ke of t|;jis letter, the Lords 
ordered-Portland and Waller to be confronted ; 
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when the one repeated his charge, and the 
other his deniah The examination of the 
plot being continued (July i), Thinn, iiflier 
of the houfe of Lords, depofed, that Mr. 
Waller having had a conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Port- 
land faid, when he came down, " Do me the 
" favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, 
•' that Mn Waller has extremely prefled me 
** to fave my own life and his,' by throwing 
** the blame upon the Lord Conway and tlie 
** Earl of Northumberland." 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him 
o the reafons which he could urge with 
refiftlefs efficacy in a perfbnal conference; 
but he over-rated his own oratory ; his vehe- 
mence, whether of perfuafion or intreaty, 
was returned with contempt. 

One of his ajguments with Portland is, 
that the plot is already known to a woman. 
This woman was doubtlefs Lady Aubigncy, 
who, upon this pccalion, was comii^itted to 
cuftody ; but who, in reality, when (he de- 
livered the commiffion, knew not what it 
was. „ - 

The 
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The parliament then proceeded againft the 

confpirators, and comriiitted their trial to 9, 

council of war. Tomkyns and Chaloner 

ivere hanged near their own doors. Torn. 

kyns, when he came to die, faid it was a 

foolijb hujinefs ; and indeed there fecms to 

have been uo hope that it fhould efcape dif- 

covery ; for though never more than thr^e 

.met at a tim^ yet a defign fo extenfive mufl:, 

.by neceffity, be communicated to many, who 

cpuld not be expefted to be all faithful j and 

all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his 

execution by Hugh Peters. His crime was 

that he had commiffion to raife money for 

the. King ; t^^^> ^^ appears not that the money 

\yas tobe expended upon the advancement of 

.pithgr Crifpe qr Waller's plot. 

Tjie Earl of Northumberland, being too 
great for prpfecution, was only pnce exa- 
mined before the Lords. The Earl of Port- 
land and lord Conway perfifting to deny the 
charge, and no teftimony but Waller's yet 
appearing againft them, were, a^ter a long 
imprifonmcnt, admitted to bail. Haffel, the 
King's meflenger, who carried the letters to 
Oxford, died the night before his trial. 
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Jiampden efcaped death, perhaps by the in- 
tereft of his family; but was kept in prifori to 
the end of his life. They whofe names were 
inferted in the commiflion of array were not 
ca|)it?ally punifli^d, aj it could not be proved 
that they had confented to their own nomina- 
tioft ; but they' were confidered as inalignants^ 
and their dilates y^^ere feixed* 

" Waller, though confcffedly/' fays Cla- 
rendon, ♦* the moft guilty, with incredible 
♦* <ii(iRmulation afFe£led fuch a remorfe of con- 
*♦ fcience, that his trial was put off, out of 
** Chriftian compaffion, till he might recover 
•* hi$ uuderft^nding/' What life he made of 
this interval, with what liberality and fuccefs 
Jipe diftribnted flattery and money, and how, 
when he was broivght (Jtily 4) before the 
Hpufe, he confefled and lamented, and fub- 
mitted and implored, may be read in the 
Hjftory of the Rebellion, (B. vii.). The 
fpeech, to which Clarendon afcribes the pre- 
fervation of his dear-hQUght fifs^ is infcfttd 
in his woi-ks. The great hiftorian, however, 
feems to have been miftaken m rtlating that 
be prevaiicd in the principal part of his fup- 
plication, n9t to be imd by a CvancH vf U^ar \ 
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for, according to Whitlock, he was by cxpul- 
iion from the Hoq& abaiicbned to the tri- 
bufial which he {i^ moch drended, and^ being 
tried arid condeiAned, was repriev^cd by Eflfex ; 
but atter a yearns impri£bnmeat, in which 
titfie refentmeat grew left iacrimoosotis^ pay* 
ing a (ine of ten thoufatid pounds, he was per^ 
mittied to rectoiU^ bimfelf if^another country^ 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life^ 
it is not neceflary to dit^ft the reader's opi- 
nion. " Let us not,'' fays his laft ingeuious 
biographer, " condemn ► him with untera- 
•** pered feverityt becaufe he was not a pror 
*' digy which the world hath feldom feen.^ 
*' becaufe his charafler included not thepoe!;^ 
*' the orator, and the hero." 

For the place of his exile he chofe Pratice, 
and ftaid fbme time at Roan, where his daugh- 
ter Margaret was born, who was afterwarAs 
his favourite, and his amanuenlis. He then 
removed to Paris, where he lived with great 
fplendor and hofpitality? and from timfe to 
time amufed himfclf with poetry, in which 
he fometimes fpeaks of the rebels, and their 
ufurpation, in the natural language of 2Xk 

lioiieft man. 

At 
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- At laft it became ncceffary, far his fupporti 
to fell his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, 
as he faid, at laft to the rump-jewel f he foli-« 
cited from, Cromwell permiffion. to returns 
and obtained it by ihe iiitereft of colonel 
Scroop, to whom hi^ fifter was married^ 
Upon the remains of a fortune, which tbf 
danger of his life had very much diminiflied, 
he lived at Hall-barn, a houfe built by hlm-^ 
felf, very near to Beaconsfield, where his 
toother refided. ' His mother, though related 
to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal caufe, and, when Cromwell vifited 
her, ufed to reproach him; he, in return, 
Would throw a napkin at her, and fay he 
would not difpute with his aunt; but finding 
in tinie that (he adled for the king, as 'well as 
talked, he made her a prifoner to her own 
.daughter, in her own houfe. If he woul^ 
do any thing, he could not do lefs. 

. Cromwell, now protestor, received Waller, 
as his kinfman, to familiaf conver(atiott. 

.Waller, as he ufed to relate, found him fuf- 

.ficiently verfed in ancient hiftory ; and when 
any of his enthiufiaftick friends came to advife 

: . or 
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or <-onfult Him, could fomctimcs overKcar 
him difcouiiing in the cant of the tinges: 
but, when he returned, he would fayi'«**Coufi:n' 
^* Waller, I fnuft talk to thefe meii m their 
" own way :*' and refumed the common ftylc 
of converfatloh. 

He repaid the Proteflor for his fevours 
(1654) by the famovis panegyrick, whicjh 
has been always confidered as the fir ft of his 
poetical prod unions. His choice of encomia- 
ftick topicks is very judicious ; for he. con- 
iiders Cromwell in his exaltation, without 
enquiring how he attained it; there is con- 
fequently no mention of the rebel pr the re- 
gicide. All the former part of his hero's life 
is veiled with (hades; and nothing is brought 
to view but the chief, the governor, the de- 
fender of England*s honour, and the enlarger 
of her dominion. The zQ of violence by which 
he obtained the fupreme power is lightly 
treated, and decently juftified. It was cer- 
tainly to be defired that the deteftable band 
fhould be diffolved, which had deftroyed the 
church, murdered the King, and filled the na- 
tion with turnult and oppreffion ; yet Crom- 
well had not the right of diflblving them, for 

all 
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ali that be had before done could be jviAified. 
m^y by fuppqfing them invcfied ^ith Uwful 
authority. Bcc combinations of wickednefs 
would overwhelm tba world by the advantdge 
which licentious principles afibrd, did not 
thofe who have long pradifed per^y, grow 
faithlefs to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are Ibme 
paflages at leaft equal to the beft parts of the 
panegyrick; and in the concludon, the poet 
ventures yet a higher flight of flattery, by re- 
corhmending royalty to Cromwell and the na- 
tion. Cromwell was very defirous, as appears 
from his converfation, related by Whitlock, of 
adding the title to the power of monarchy, 
and is fuppofed to have been with-held from 
it partly by fear of the army, and partly by 
fear of the laws, which, when he (hould go- 
vern by the name of King, would have re- 
trained his authority. When therefore a de- 
putation was folemnly fent to invite him to 
the Crown, he, after a long conference, re- 
fufed it ; but is faid to have fainted in his 
coach, when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Prnteftcwr 

feeijas to have been dictated by real veneration 

: for 
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for his memory. Dryden and Sprat wrote 
on the fame occafioti j but thcjr wera yoilng 
txieiH ftni^ling into nodoe^ aftd hc^ti^ for 
(bme fwoixr from the niHag p^ur tjr. Waiisr 
had little t« exped : he had rdceived nothing 
but his pardon from Croanwell, and was not 
iike]^ to afk any thing firom tholis who ihould 
fucceed him« 

Soon afterwards the Reftauration fupplied 
him with another Ribje<3: ; and he exerted his 
imagination^ his elegance, and his melody^ 
with equal alacrity, for Charles the Second*. 
It is not pofiihle to read, without fome con^- 
tempt and indignation, poems of the fame 
author, a&ribing the higbeft degree cf power 
snd piety to CharUs the Firfl:, dien transfer^ 
ring the fame ptrwer audpitty to Oliver Cfom*- 
well ; now inviting Olivner to take the Crown, 
and then congratulating Charles the Second 
on his recovered right. Neither Cromwell 
nor Charles could value bb teftimon^ as the 
effed of CQtivifibioii, or rodeive his praifies as 
efftt(i4»ns of reverence ; they could confider 
them but as the kbour of invenbbb, and the 
Ciibuiieiof dcpendtnoe* 

Poets, 
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Pocts^ indeed^ profcfs fi&ion i . but tke 
iegitimate end of fi^on is the conveyance of 
truth ; and he that has flattery, ready for all 
whom the vicifStudes of the world happen 
to exalt,, mufl be. fcorned as .a proftituted 
cund, that may ^ retam the glitter of wit, but 
has loft the dignity of virtue. 

'. The Congratulation was confidcred as in- 
ferior in poetical meijit to the - Panegy rick { 
.^nd it is reported,, that when the king told 
,Waller of the difparity, he anfwered, ^' Poets, 
** Sir, fucceedi better in fidion than in truth .T 

The: Congratulation is indeed not inferior 
to the Panegyrick, cither by decay of genius, 
or. for want of diligence; but becaufe Crom- 
.well had done much, and Charles had done 
.little- Cromwell vvanted nothing to raife 
him to heroick excellence but victue; and 
1 virtue his poet thought himfelf at liberty to 
fupply. Charles had yet only the merit of 
iiruggling without fuccefs,. and fufiering 
.without deipair. .A life of efcapes and indi- 
gence could fupply poetry. with. no. Iplendi4 
images. 
.■.'.,.. L In 
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^ In the firft\ p^irliament fummoned . by 
Charles the Second (March 8, 1661)9 Waller 
fat for Haftings in Suflex, aiid ferved for dif^ 
ferent places in all the parliaments of that 
reign. In a time when fancy and gaiety were 
the moft powerful recommendations to re^ 
gard, it is not likely that Waller was forr 
gotten. He pafTed his time in the company 
that was higheft, both in rank and wit, from 
which even his obftinate fobriety did not ex- 
clude him. Though he drank water, he was 
enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten 
the mirth of Bacchanalian afTemblies; and 
Mr. Saville (aid, that ^^ no man in England 
** fhould keep him company without drink-^ 
^^ ing but Ned Waller.** 

The praife given him by St. Evremond 
is a proof of his reputation ; fqr it wa^ onljc 
by his reputatbn that he could be known, as 
a writer, to a man who, though he lived a 

■ * 

great part of a long life upon an Englifli pen- 
lion, never condefcended to undefftand the lan- 
guage of the nation. that maiotained him.^ 


In 
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In parliament, •< he was,'* fays Banief, 
^* the delight of the houfe, and thoi^h did 
•* faid the livelicft things ef any among 
** them,** This, however, is faid in his 20* 
count of the year fcventy- fivc^ when Waller 
was only feventy. His name as a fpeaker oc- 
curs often in Grey*s CoUe^ons ; but I have 
found no extra^s that can be more quoted as 
exhibiting fallies of gaiety than cogency of 
argument* 

He was of fuch confideration, that his re* 
marks were circulated and recorded. When 
the duke of York*s influence was high, both 
in Scotland and l^gland, it drew, fays Bur- 
net, a lively reflexion from Waller the cele- 
brated wit. " He faid, the hoiife of com-* 
** mons had refplved that the duke fhoiild 
•* not reign after the king's death ; but the 
.** king, in opp<^tion to them, had refdvcd 
•* that he (hould reign even in his life*** If 
there appear no extraordinary livdmefs in this 
remark^ yet ks reception proves the fpeaker 
to have been a aUhated mt^ to have had 

a name 1 
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a name which the men of ivit were pcoud of 

mentioning.. i 

• » 

He did not fuflfer his repiitation to die 
gradually away, which may eafily happen 
in a long llfe^ but renewed his claim to poe- 
tical diflitldion from time to time, as Occa* 
. *iiohs were offered, either by publick events 
ef private idcidcnts ; and, contenting: him* 
' felf with the influence of his mufe, or loving 
* quiet bettei- than influence, he never accept- 
ed any ofllice of magiftracyi 

He was not, however, without fome at- 
tention to his fortune; for he afked from 
thcKing (in 1665) ^^® provoftfhip of Eaton 
Coiiege, and obtained it ; but Clarenadn re- 
' f ufed to ,put • the fe^ to the grant, alleging 
that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wbtton qualified 
himfelf for it by Deacon's orders; 

To this opppfition, the Bibgraphia imputes 
the violence and acrimony with which Wal- 
ler joined Buckingham's fa^ion in the. pro- 
fecution of Clarendon. The motive was illi* 
beral and difhonefl, aiid ibewed thd£ more 

Vol. L B b than 
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than dxty years had not been able ^ teadi 
hiitt mor^lityj* His accufation is fudi as 
cO^fcience can hardly be fuppofed to didate 
without the help of malice. ♦* We were to 
** ,he governed by janizaries inffiead of par- 
^* liamenlSy and are in danger from a worfe 
*< plot than that of the ififthnof November; 
^^ then, if the Lords and commons had been 
^^ 4eftroyed, there had been a fiaccdiion; but 
/* be^-e both had been ^ieflroyed for Jtrttf 
This is the language of a man who is glad of 
an opportunity to rail, and ready to facrlfice 
truth to intereft at one time, and to anger at 
another. 

A year after the Cliancellpr*s^ banifhment, 
another vacancy gaw him encouragement for 
.another petition, which the King referred to 
the council, who, after hearing the quefHon 

^ argued by lawyers for three 4iays, deter- 
mined that the office^ could be held only fay a 
clergyman, according to the aft of uniformity, 
iince the provpfts had always receivied anfti- 
tution, as for a parfonage, from t^e biftops 
of Lincoln. The fKing then faid, he could 
not break t lie law which he had made ; and 
Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a fingle 

- — fermoiij 
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fcrmofi, at moft ^fdr two iermons, tvas (ihofeh 
by the Fellows. 

That he aiked any thing el& is not known ; 
It is ;certain that he obtained nothing, though 
he continiied obfequious to the court througli 
Aie teft of Gharleb^s reign. 

At the acceffion of King James (in 1685) 
he was cbofen for parliament, being th^a 
iburicore, at Saltafli in Cornwall ; and wrote 
a Frefage of tU Downfall of the Turkifb Em* 
^in^ which he prefented to the King on his 
birthday. It is remarked, by his commen- 
tator Fenton, that in reading Taffo he had 
early imbibed a veneration for the heroes, of 
the Holy War, and a zealous enmity to the 
Turks, which never left him. James, how- 
ever, having foon after begun what he thought 
a holy war at rhome, made hafle to put all 
mok'ftation of the.Turksoutjofhts power. 

James treated him with kindnefs and fa^ 
miliarity, of which inftaiices arc given by 
the writer of liis Life. . Oiieday^ taking .hitn 
into the clofet, the King aflced him how he 
liked one of the piftures: ** My eyes,'* faid 

B b 2 WaUer, 
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. Waller, " are dim, and I do not know it." 

The king faid, it was the princefs of Orange. 

•• She is,'* faid Waller, *• like the greateft 

: ** woman in the world/* The King afted who 

. was that ? and was anfwered. Queen Elizfl* 

, beth. ** I wonder,*' faid the King, ^^ you 

<^ fhould think fb ; but I muft confefs (he 

** had a wife council.** ** And, Sir,** faid 

Waller, " did you ever know a fool chufe a 

«" wife one ?'* Such is the ftory, which I 

once heard of fome other ^ man. Poinftd 

axioms, and acute replies, fly lo0fe about the 

world, and are affigned fucceffively to thofe 

" whom it may be the fafliion to celebrate. 

/ 

When the King knew that he was about 
to marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergy- 
man, he ordered a French gentleman to tell 
him, that ** the King wondered he could 
**^ think of marrying his daughter to a fall-| 
•• ing church." ** The King," fays Waller, 
•* does me great honour, in taking notice of 
** my dofmeftJck afiairs; but I have lived long 
^* enough to ohittvt that this falling chutch 
" has got a ivv^ai riffng again." 


He 
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He txxk notice to his friends of the King's 
condu6):; and faid, that ^^ he would be left 
** like a whale upon the ftrand." Whether he * 
was privy toi any of the tranfadions which/ 
ended in the Revolution, is not known. His 
heir joined the prince of Orange. 

Having now attained ah age beyond whifeh 
the laws of nature feldom fufFer life to be 
extended, otherwife than by a future ilate, 
he fecms to have turned his mind upon pre- 
paration for the decifive hour, and therefore 
confecrated his poetry to devotion* It is plea- 
fing to difcovcr that his piety was without 
weaknefs ; that his iatclle£tual powers conti- 
nued vigorous ; and that thie lines which he 
pompofed when be^ for agCy could neither read * 
nortvriiey are not inferior to the eiFuftous.of - 
his youth. 

■ * 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a 
fmall houfe, with a little land, at.Col(hillr* 
and faid, - he fhould be glad to die, lUce the 
*' flag, where he was roufgd." T^s, howr ' 
ever, did not happen. When he was at 
Bcaconsfield) he found his legs grow tum[i4 : 
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he went to Windibr^ where Sir Charles Scar- 
borough then atth^ndod the Ring, andrcqucft- 
ed him, as borti a friend and. p^jfidan, to 
telihim, wbat that fwcUing mtant. ^^ &/' 
anfwered Scarborough, ^ your blood will ran 
^'' no longer/* Walkr. rqieated Ccxae fines of 
Virgil, and went home to die* 

As the difeafe increa&d upon lum, he 
compofed himfelf for his departure; aodcal^ 
ing^u|Km Dr; Birch to give him the hofy &. 
crament, he deiired his children to take it 
with him, and made an eameft declaxatkm 
of his 6ath in Chriftianity. It now appeared, 
what part of his coaverfadoa vAxk the great 
ceUld bp remembered with delight. He re- 
lated,^ that being prefent when the duke of 
Buckingham talked profanely before King 
Charles, he faid . to him, ^.^ My Loi;d, I am 
f^ a grpat dea} older than your grace, and 
M have, I believe, heard more arguments for 
'^ atheifin than ever your grace did ; hut I 
i^h^ve lived long enou^ to fee there is 
^* nothing in thenoL; and fo, 1 hope, your 
^* grace ^ili/' 
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Hb died Odober 2 1 , 1687, and was bu- 
ried at Beaconsfield, with t monumenr ereft- 
cd by his fon*s executors^ for which Rymer 
wrote the infcription, and which I hope is 
now refcued from dilapidation. 

He left (everal children by his fccond wife; 
of whom, his daughtei: was married to Dr. 
Birch. Benjamin, the eldeft fon,, wa^ difin- 
hcrited, and fent to New Jerfey, as wanting 
common underftanding. Edmund, the fc* 
cond fon, inherited the eftatc, and repre- 
fentcd Agmondciham in parliament, ' but at 
laft turned Quaker. William, the third fon, 
was a merchant in London. Stephen, the 
fourth, was an eminent Doftor of Laws« 
and one of the Commiffioners for the Union. 
There is faid to have been a^ fifth, of whom 
no account has defcended. 

The charafter of Waller, both moral and* 
inteliedlual, has been drawn by Clarendon^ 
to whom he was. familiarly known, with 
nicety, which certainly none to whom he 
was not known can prefume to emulate* It 
is'therefbi?©' mferttd here, ^^th fuch remarks 
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as others 'have fupplied ; after which, no? 
thmg remains but a critical exain^tipQ ^i 
his poetry. 

** Edmund Waller," fays Qarendon, f * was 
*' born to a very tair eftate, by the parlimony, 
*' or frugality, of a wife father and mother: 
*^ and lie thought it fo commendable an ad- 
*' vantage, that he refolved to improve it wjth 
*t his utmofl: caie, uppu which in his nature 
*' be was too much indent j a^ijd, yp. order to 
*' that, .he was fo much referved aiid , retired, 
't.that he was fcarce ever heard ofk tiU by Jils ^ 
"-) addrcfs and dexteaity he had gotten a. very 
^*.rich wife in the city, againft .all tliere- 
*'r commendation and countenance and autho- 
*^ ri.ty.of the Court, which, was thoroughly 
*' engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts ; and 
*^' wjbichji fed to be fuccefsful in that j^e, 
** againft any oppofition. He had the good 
"-' fortune to have an alliance and friendfliip 
** with Dr. Mqrley, who bad affifted and in- 
'* ftruijed ;hlm i:> the reading many good 
*> .books, to which his natural p^rts and 

V promptitude inclined him^ efpeeiaUy the 
^*^ poets;, and. at. the age whe,n other mtw 

V uftd ^;giy^ ^ej. writing yejrfcs (for h^ was 

*' near 
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** near thirty years whea he fiirft engaged 
** hipafelf in tl^at exercife ; at leaft, that he 
*^ was known to dp {o)f he furprifed the » 
** town with ,twA ipr three pieces .of that 
** Jci^d ; as if a tenth Mufe had been newly 
♦* horn, to cherifh dropping poetry. The 
*^ DoSor at that tinie brought hhn into that 
** company, which. ;was moft celebrated for 
^* good cppverfation ; where he was 'received 
^* an4 ^fteemed, with great applaufe and re- 
^^ fpe^. He was a. very pleafant diftourfer, ^ 
'^ in earneft and in jeft, and therefore very 
^^ grateful to all kind of company, /wliere he . 
** was not the lef^ efteemed for being verj. 
** rich, 

• . • . ft 

*^ He had been even nurfed in pjirliaments, 
*♦ where he fat when he was veryyouijig; 
*^ and fo, when they were refumed again 
*' (after a long intermiffion), he appeared in 
** thofe aflcmblies with great advantage ; 
" haying a graceful way of fpeakingj and by 
*' thinking much on feveral arguments (which 
** his temper and complexion, that had much 
" of melancholic, inclined him to), he feemed 
" often to fpeak upon the fudden, when th^. 
^' occafion had only adminiftred the opportu- 

" nity 
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"» nitf crf^fayirtg whM: hchad^hoitrnghly cdtt-^ 
**■ ficfered, which* gave a- great iuftue to all^he 
♦*^ fkid-; wHi6H yet w«i$ rathefoPdcligHt than 
* ^ wttgfet. There needs no ittbre Bc^ ilid ' to 
•*' extol- tfce-exoettence and pMrer'iSf' Hia^vrk, 
••• Mid pl^afantnefs' of his converfation; than 
that rt' w«is of magnittide ehotigh to cover 
a worid of very great faults ; that^is^ fb to 
*• cover' them, that they vi^re not taken no* 
•••tice'of to his reproach ; viz^ a narrowncfs 
in his- nature to the* loweft' degree ; an ah- 
jednefs and want of courage to fupport him 
** in afty virtuous uQdirt^ing; an infinua- 
^ tion arfd fervile flattery to the height; the 
*^ vatneft and mod imperious nature could be 
** contented with ; that it preferved and won 
•* his life ftom thole who were moft rcfolved 
*^ to t^SLks it, and in an occafion in which he* 
** ought to have been ambitious to have* loft 
*• it*; and then preferved him again, from 
*'^ the reproach and contempt that was due 
•• to himv for fo^prelerving it, andfor vindi- 
^♦'catiiignt at fitelva price ; thatit hadpower 
^*to reconcile Wm to thofe, whom he had 
^* moft* offended and provoked ; and conti- 
**^;n\ied*tO' his age with that rare felicity^, thht 
f his company was: acceptable, where his 

** fpirit 
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** ipirit was o^KHit; and hje ifwa at Icaft- pi-^ 
** tied, where he was moft detefted.** 

Such is tho^. account ofClkrcxtdoR; <m 
\vhi«h; it may aot be impr opper to. seaia^ 6iw^ 
reutajksu 

** He was very little known till he ha^. 
** obtained a rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained a, rich, wife about the age of 
thr-eerand- twci^ty ; an > age b^foive vihieh f^^vr 
in^a are coiiipiciiQUSfi^nduch to their advatir 
t2^ He w^s knotwn, however^ ii^parlia* 
n^nt 4ad at (Qurt; ai]^, if h^ fpoit parted 
his tid^e m privaeyf, it is not unreafeiiiable tO: 
fqppofe that he endeavoured the improvemmt 
of his mind as well as of his fortune. 


That Clarendon might misjudge the- mo* 
tive of his retirement is the more probafaiey 
becauie he has evidently miftaken the com** 
meucement of his poetry, which he fup^afb&: 
him not; to have attenpipted befoiie thirty. As- 
hisi firft pieces, were perhapsb oot priuted^ the 
fuecefiion of his compoiitions. was not known ; 
and Clarendon, who canoot be imag^ucdi to 
have been very ftudious of poetry, did not 

redtify 
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reGdfy his firft opinion by confulting Waller's 

i. » . 

Clarendon obferves, that he wa^ introduced 

/ . ... 

to the wits of the age by Drw Morfiey ; btit 
tbij writer of his Life relates that he was al* 
ready arpong them, when, hearing a noife iir 
the ftreet, and enquiring tbeicauic, they, 
found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an arreft. 

_ . « • - . 

This was Morley, whom Waller fet free at 
the €xpence of onq hundred- pounds, took 
him into the cmintry as diredlor of his ftudies, 
and' then procured him admifTioh into the 
company of the friends of literature. Of 
this kdiy Clarendon had a nearer knowledge 
than the biographer, and is therefore more to 
be credited. 

The account of Waller^s parliamentary 
eloquence is fecondcd by Burnet, who^ though 
he calls him '* the delight of the houfe," 
adds, that ^' he was otily concerned to fay 
*' that, which ihould make him be ap- 
" plauded, ' he never- laid the bufinefs of the 
^' Houfe to heart, being a vain and empty 
^' though a witty man." 

3 • ■• ' • ■ • 
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Of his infmuation and flattery it is iiot 
\in reasonable to believe that the truth is told« 
Afcham, in his elegant defcription of thofc 

. whom in modern language we term Wits^ 

: iays> that they are open flatterers^ andprwy 
snookers. Waller fhewed a little of both, 
when, upon fight of the Dutchefs of New* 
caftle^s vcrfes on the death of a Stag, *he de- 
clared that he woiild give all his own com* 

. pofitions to have written them ; and, 'being 
charged with the exorbitance of his adula- 
tion, aafwcred, that ** nothing was toomuch 
«* to be given, that a Lady might be faved 
*Vfrom the difgrace of fuch a vile perfor- 
*^ mancc.'* This, however, was no very mif- 

. chievous or very unufual deviation from truth : 
had his hypocrify been confined Jto fuch tranf- 
a£tions, he might have been foi^iv^i^ though 
not praifcd ; for who forbearis to flatter an 

e author or a lady ? 

■- • * . » 

Of the laxity of his^ political principles, 
and the weaknefs of his refoiution, he ex- 
perienced- the natural effeft, by lefing the 
cfteem of every party. From Cromwell he 
had only his recall; and from Chiles the 

1 Second, 
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Seconal, who delighted in his company, he 
"fifetttnttd cni\j the pardon of his reUtion 
Hampden^ and the iafiity of Hampilsn'l^ £»i. 

As &r as 4:onje<^re c^n be made fremitiic 
ippholb of his writing, and his c0ndua, he 
was habitually ;and deliberately a frierrd to 
mmaitthy. Hib deviation cowards demotsiacy 
liroueded from his connexion tvith Ifetnp* 
4teiH for whofe fake he profecutod <3rawtey 
with fgnsSt bittemefs : and the invcr£liveitthich 
he pronounced on thot occafioh wast&ipcfsi- 
\xir^ thaif tw^ttty thoufand copies aire faid by 
his tiiographer to h&ve been fold in one day* 

it iscoiifeffed that his faults ftill Irfthim 
jnany. i^ends^ 4t lead many compoinous* 
His oonvivtil power of pleafing^ is univerfaDy 
acfcni^wlo^d 5 but thofe who con^^erfcd with 
iiim intimntely, found him not only pa^io- 
natc, efpecially in his old age, butirefeoofol; 
i^ that the interpofition of friends was fome- 
times ueceflary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally conncSeu 
ilicti with the pdlite writers of his timt : he 

was joined with Lord Buckhurft in the tran^' 

X -fetioa 
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latlon of CorneUle^s Pompey ; and is faji;! to 
^HP «4<kd hiaJieJ|> .to that o£C(ffikley.iii« the 

three thoufand five hundred a year* iu jtiie 
time of J^mes the Firft^ and augmen:ted it at 
ie^:bypn«tWMit%^inarfi9get ^he.Jteft, ^about 
. i^:^}me t^f tClM fRtyvoliitadn, iah incosite vof 
OQtjaofe tbftli twelve or thicteeia hunxbed ; 
ri^hic^y whftitlrhe^dt^efent ^tHixtofftxy^my As 
reokonnd, iviU ^^e foui:id perhaps .iiot rmore 
.(JMtn a .fettf th part flof wrhftt heconcQip^cffbd. 

Of this jdiiiunu£]oa» ^pact ft#( cthe .ocxii^- 
quence of the gifts which he -^v^i^brced to 
fcatter, and the fine which he was condemned 
to pay at the detedion of his plot j^ and if his 
cftate, as is related in his Life, was fequef- 
tered, he had probably contracted debts when 
he lived in exile ; for we are told that at Paris 
he lived in fplendor, and was the only £ng<« 
liihman, except the Lord St. Albans, that 
kept a table. f ...■ 

I^is 
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His unlucky plot compelled him to Mi 
thoufand a year ; of the wafte of the feft 
there is no account, except that he i& con* 
iefled by his biographer to hai^ been a bad 
oeconbnfiifti He f^ms ta have dei^iated from 
the cx>mmon prs^ice ; to have been a hoarder 
in his firft years> and'a fquaiiderer in hi 
laft. 


Of his courfe of ftudies, or choice of 
books, nothing is known more than that he 

' profeiTed himfblf unable to read Chapman's 
tranflation of Homer without rapture. His 
opinion concerning the duty of a poet is con- 

» tained in his declaration, that " he would 
** blot from his works any line thait did not 
^* contain fome motive to virtue/* 


THE 
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'^Ip H E chara6lers, by which Waller intend- 
ed to diftinguifh his writings, are fpriter 
llnefs and dignity; iahis fmallcir pieces, he 
endeavours to be gay*;, ia the larger, to l^e 
great. Of his airy and light produfti ns, 
the chief fource is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence, which has 
defcended to us from the Gothio ages. As 
his poetns are commonly occafional, and his 
^ddrefles perfonal, he, was jiot fo liberally 
iupplied with grand as with foft images ; for 
beauty is more eafily found than magua- 
nimity. 

The delicacy^ which he cultivated, re,* 
{trains him to a certain nicety and caution, 
even when he writes upon the fiighteft matter. 
He has therefore in his whole volume no* 
thing burlefque, and feldom any thing IU7 
dicrous or familia/. He feems always to do 
his heft ; though his fubjedts are often un- 
worthy of his care. It is not eafy to think 
without fome contempt on an author, who 
is growing illuftrious in his own opinion by 
yerfes, at one time, " To a Lady, who can 

VoL.L Cc <«do 
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•* do any thing, but fleep, when fhe pleafcs. 
At another, •* To a Lady, who caa fleep, 
** when fhe pleafes.'* Now, « To a La^, 
** on her pafSng through a crowd of people " 
Then, ". On a braid of divers colours woven 
** by four Fair Ladks :*^ ** On a tree cut m 
•» paper :** or, " To a Lady, from vihtm 
** he received the copy of verfes on the 
" paper-tree, which for many yea^s bad been 
** miffing.'* 


^ Gfenius now and then produces a lucky 
trifle. We ftill read the Dove of Anacreon, 
and^ SfarYow of Catullus ; and a writer na* 
turally pleafes himfelf with a performance, 
which owes nothing to the fvibje(3:. But com*' 
po'fitions merely pretty have the fate ©F other 
pretty things^^ and are quitted m time fop 
ibmething ufeful :: they are flowers fragranl 
and fair, blit of fhort duration ; or they ait 
bloflbms to be valued only as thty foretell 

fruits.. 

jk • ■ • 

Ambftg. Waller's little pbems^ are foWe,. 
Which their excellency ought to feoure from- 
oblivion J as, To Amtrety comparing th6 
different mqdes of 'regard with which h6 
"^ " leofe' 
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looks on her znA Sacharijfa \ and the verles' 
On Lovey that begin^ Anger in hdjiy wordi 6r 
blawsl 

In others He is not equally fuccefsful j 
fometimes his thoughts are deficient, -zni 
ibmetlmes his expreflion* 

The numbers ate hot always mufical ^ as/ 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 
. The god of rage cohfipe ;' 
For thy whifpers are the chaVms 

Which only can divert his fierce defigtl. 
What though he frown^ and to' tuniult did 
incline; . 

Thou the ^ame 

' . -. . ■ -i 

, Kindled in his breaft canft tame/ 

» •• ^ ■ , . . . ' 

With that Ihow whidh uhmelted lies on thires; 

He fcldoth iiixleed fetches anc amorous feiif- 
fiment from the depths of fcienee j' hia' 
thoughts ^re for the nibft part eafily under- 
ftood, and his images fuch as die fupterficies 
of nature readily fup'piies ; he has a juft claimf 
to popularity, becaufe he writes to colm'moii 
degrees of knowledge, and is free at Icaft 
from philofophiQal pedantry, uuleft perhaps 

s. _ 
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the end of a fong to the Sun may be excepted, 
in which he is too much a Copernican. To 
which may be added, the (imilc of the Palni 
in the verfes on her paffing through a crowd \ 
and a line in a more ferious poem on the 12^- 
Jloratlon^ about vipers and treacle, which can 
only be underftood by thofe who happen to 
know the corapofition of the Theriaca. 

' His thoughts are fometimes hyperbolical, 
and his images unnatural : 

• The plants admire. 


No lefs than thofe of old did Orpheus' lyre; 
If iheiit down, with tops all tow'rdsherbowy; 
They round about her into arbours crowd : 
Or if flie walks, in even ranks they ftand, 
Like feme well-marfliard and obfequious bani 

In other place : 

While in the park I ling, the liftening deer 
Attend my paflion, and forget to fear : 
When to the beeches I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they fett the fame: 

^ To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
With loud complaints they anfwer me in flxowers. 

• To thee a wild and cruel foul is given. 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the 
: hcaverij 

Oa 
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On the hea^ of ^^ Stag t • , 

O fertile head ! which every year 

Could fuch a crop of wonder bear I 

The teeming earth did never bring 

So fbon, fo hardy fo huge a thing : 

Which might it never have been caft. 

Each year's growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 

The Earth's bold fon*s prodigious pride : 

Heaven with thefe engines had been fcal'd. 

When mountains heap'd on mountains faiFd. 

m 

«. • . - • , 

♦ - 

Sometime^', having fucceeded in the firft 
part, ije. rftakes a feeble conclufion. In the 
long of " Sacharifla's and Amoret's Friend- 
** Ihip,!' the two laft flanzas ought to have 
been omitted. 

His image? of gallantry are not alv/ays iii 
the. higheft degree delicate. ^ 

Then ihallmy love this doubt difplace. 
And. gain f\ich truft, that I may come 

And banquet fomctimes on thy face. 
But make my conftaht meals at home 

• i • • 
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Some applications may be thought too rc» 
mote and unconfequential : as iii the verfes 
pi\ the JjaJy dancing ; 

The fun in figures fuch as thefe, 
Joys with the moon to play : ' 

To the fweet llrains they advance, 
Which do refult from their own Iphercs ; 
As this nymph's dance ' " 

Moves with the numbers which Ihe bears. 


ti 


Sometimes a thought, which might per^ 
haps fill'g difticb, is expanded aud attenuatea 
pW it grows weak and almoft evanefcent 

Chloris ! fince firft our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we fin4i 
Your favours with your fears ihcreafe, 

And growing mifchiefs make you kind. 
$Q the fair tree, which iftill jprefer^yes 

Her fruit, and ftatc, while no ^ind blows, 
|n florms from that uprightnefs fwerves; 
^ And the glad iearth about her ftrowt 

With treafure from her yielding -bougbs^ . 


< I 


His im^gefs are not always diftiaid ; a$> j^ 
the following paflT^ge, he confounds Ijto^ 3S 
a peribn' with love as a pa^on ; 

Some 
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.&>me .other nymphs, with colours faint, 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak h^art in time deftroy ; 
She has a.ftamp, and prints the Boy : 
Can, with a fingle look, inflame 
The coldeft bread:, tiie rudell tame. 

His failles of cafual flattery are (bmetimes 
elegant aijd happy, as that in return for the 
Silver Pen ; aud fometimes empty and trifling, 
as that upon the Card torn by the ^een. There 
are a few lines written in the Dutchefs^t ^ajfo^ 
which he is faid by Fcnton to have kept a 
fummer under corre^lion. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his fuccels was not 
always in proportion to his labour. 

Qf thefe petty compofitions, neither the ' 
l^uties nor the faults deferve much attention. 
The amorous verfes have this to recommend 
them, that they are lefs hyperbolical than 
thofe of fome other poets. Waller is not al- 
ways at the laft gafp ; he does not die of a 
Irown, nor live upon a fmile. There is how- 
ever too much love, and too many trifles. 
Little things are made too important ; and 
the Empire of Beauty is reprcfented as exert- 

C c 4 ing 
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ing Its influence further than can be allowed 
by the multiplicity of human paffions, * and 
the variety of human wants. Such books 
therefore may be confidered as (hewing the 
world under a falfe appearance, and, fofaras 
they obtain credit from the young and un- 
experienced, as mifleading expedation, and 
mifguiding practice. 

Of his nobler ancl more weighty perfor- 
mances, the greater part is panegyrical ; for 
of praife he was verylavifli, as is obferv'ed by 
his imitator, Lord Lanfdown :' 

No fatyr ftalks within the hallow'd ground, 
But queens and heroines, kings and gods 

• abound ; 
Glory and arms and love are all the found, , 

In the firfl poem, on the danger of the 
Prince on the coaft of Spain, there is apue* 
rile and ridiculous mention of Arion at the 
beginning ; and the laft paragraph, on the 
Cabkj is in part ridiculoufly mean, and in 
part ridiculoufly tumid. The poem; how- 
ever, is Vuch as may be juftly praifed, with- 
out much allowance for the flate of our poe* 

« 

try and language at that time. 

Th« 
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• *i • 

The two next poems are upon the King's 
behaviour at the death of Buckingham, and 
upon his Nanyy. 

He has, in the firft, ufed the pagan deities 
with gre^t propriety ; 

*Twas want of fuch a precedent as this 
Made the old heathen frame their gods amifs« 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lines are 
very npble, which fuppofe die King^s power 
fecure againfl; ^ fecond Deluge ; fb noble, 
that it were almoft criminal to remark the 
miftake of centre for Jurfac^^ or to fay that 
the empire of the fea would be worth little 
if it were not that the waters terminate in 
Jand. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible fenti- 
ments ; but the conclufion is feeble. That 
pn the Repairs of St. Paul's has fomething 
vulgar and obvious ; fuch as the mention of 
Aipphion ; and fomething violent and harfh, 
as 


So 
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80 aH our mbds with his eenfpiFe to gracf 
The Gentiles' great apoftki and deface 
Thofe ftate-obfcuring fliedSy that like a chait^ 
Seem'd to confine^ and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint (hakes off at his commaQ4> 
As once the viper from his facred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injured fide. 

Of the two laft couplets, the firft is extrava- 
gant, and the fecond mean. 

His praife of the Queen is too much c^agr 
gerated; and the thought, that (he «' faves 
** lovers, by cutting off hope, as gangrene^ 
** are cured by lopping the limb,-' prefents 
nothing to the mind but difguft and hprrpf. 

Of the Battle of the , Summer IJlands, it 
feems not eafy to fay whether it is intended 
to raife terror or merriment. The beginning 
is too fplendid for jeft, and the conclufioa 
too light for ferioufnefs. The verfification is 
ftudied, the fcenes are diligently difplayed, 
and the images artfully amplified ; but as it 
ends neither in joy nor forrow, it vvill fcarce- 

ly be read a fecond time. 

The 
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The Panegyrkk upon Cromwell has ob- 
jtained from the publick a very liberal divi- 
dend of praife, which however caniiot be faid 
^o have . been unjuftly lavifhed ; for fuch a 
feries of verfes had rarely appeared before in 
the EngUfli language. Of the lines fome 
are grand, fbme are gj;aceful, and all are 
mufical. There is now and then a feeble 
yerfe, or a trifling thought ; but its great ' 
fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins 
with lines more vigorous and ftriking than 
"Waller is accuftomed to produce. . The fuc- 
ceeding parts are variegated with better paf- 
fages and worfe. There is fomething too far* 

» * * ' ' - 

fetched in the comparifon of the Spaniards 
drawing the Englifh on, by fainting St. Lucar 
with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion 
by bleating. The fate of the Marquis and hisi 
Lady, who were burnt in their (hip, would 
have moved more, had the poet not made 
him 'die like the Phoenix, becaufe he had 
jfpices about him, nor exprefled their afFeftion 
and their end by a conceit at once falfe and 
vulgar: 

Alive, 
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Alive, in equal flames of Idvib they butn'd. 
And i¥>w together are to afhes tum'd. 

The verfes to . Charles, on his Return, . 
were doubtlefs intended to cgunteFbalaace the 
panegyric on Cromwell. If it has been 
thought inferior to that with which it is 
naturally compared, the caufe of its deficignce 
has been already remarked* 

The remaining pieces it is not neceflary 
to exanjine fingly. They muft be fuppofed 
to have faults and beauties of the fame kind 
with the reft. The Sacred Poems, however, , 
deferve particular regard ; they were the 
work of Waller's declining life, of thofe 
hours in which he looked upon the fame 
and the folly of the time paft with the fen- 
tlments which his great predeceflbr Petrarch 
bequeathed to pofterity, upon his review of 
that love and poetry which have given him 
immortality. 

• V 

* 

* * 

That natural jealoufy which makes every 

man unwilling to allow much excellence in 

'■•■... 

another, always produces adifpofition to believe 

that 
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tlnat^tbe tnihd Igrows old with . the body; ■ zi»d 
-th^ bB^;wh*CM»._we.are now forcfed to confefe 
fuperior, is haflening daily .to a level with 
ourfelves. By delighting to think this of the 
Im^g; WiC leajcn to. fchink it of. the dead .; and 
l^enton, wijii all his kindnefs :for Waller^ 
.has (he luckr to Ltnark the ejcaft time;whe.si 
his gdnius pa0ed:thc zenith, ^hich he plac^es 
at hi| fifty- fifth ye?ir. ; This .is to allot the 
mind but a fmall portion, Iiitellfeftual decay 
is. doubtlefs not •uncommon ; but it feems n€t 
to be uniyerfftjj > ]Newt<5n waa.in-his eighty- 
fifth year improving his Chronology, a few* 
days before his- death- ; and WaU^r appears 
not, in my opinion, to have loft at eighty- 
two ahy part of his poetical powfen . . .; 

His Sacred Poen^s^do hot pleafe like fome 
of his other works ; but before the fatal fifty- 
fiv6, had he written on the fame fubjefts^ his 
fuccefs would hardly have been better. 

It has be^n the frequent lamentation of 
good men, that verfe has been too JitUe ap- 
plied to the purpofes of worlhip, and many 
attempts have been made to animate devotion 
by pious poetry ;. that they have very feldom 

attained 
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attained their etid^ is fuffidently known, and 
it may not bd inmproper to ^n^ire why they 
have ndifcarried. 

Let no pious ear be ofFended if I iAiiikiiA^ 
Ift oppofition to many autlibfitieiy that poetical 
devotion cannot often pleafe.' Thd db^rines 
of religion may mdeed b6f defended in « 
dida£tick poetn j and h^ who hais the happy 
f)OWef of afg;uing in ve^fe,* will not lofe it 
Waufe hk fubjedJ: i^ i^tttA: A poet may 
^efcribe the beauty and thfe gr&hdeiir of Na- 
ture,- the floWcfsof the fpririg/ ^ntf thenar-' 
Vefts of Autuftm, the ^iciffinides Of the Tide,; 
and the revolutions Of the Sky; and ^ pi^ife 
the Maker ft)T his woi^ks in lines ^Whibh rid 
readex^ fhall lay afide; The fubjcA of the" 
difputatten is hot ^iefy; but the mdtive^ to' 
piety ; that of the deftripliJon is ri<^t6k)d/lJuf 
&e works of God. 


- -■ t > 


Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe be- 
tween God and the human fOul, danndt bd 
JOetiealw Man admitted to impldre the metc^" 
of his Creator, and plead the inerit^ of his 
Redeemer, is alitady in a higher 'fWfe tfiatf 
poetry can conifer*. 
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* 

The effencc of poetry is invention ; fuch 
invention as, by producing fomething unex- 
pected, furprifes ahd delights. The topicks 
of devotion are ftvir, and being few are uni« 
verfilly known ; but, few as they arc, they 
can be made no more } they can receive no 
ghide Frotn tiovelly of fentiment, and very 
iittk from noVelty of expreflionir 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea mor^ 
gratefbl to the mind than things themfelves 
afiwd* This effcft proceeds from rhe difplay 
of tliofe parts of nature which attra^, and 
the coticealment of thofe which repel the 
ima Ration : but rbligion muft be (hewn as^ 
k is J fuppreffion and addition equally corrupt 
k J an^ fueh as k is, it h known already. 

From poetry the reader juflJy tiSpeSs,^ and 
froto good poetry always obtains, the enlarge-? 
ment vfE his cO!aa|»^eheii^ficm and elevation of 
kis fancy ; but ^is is rarely to be hop«4^ 
fey Chriftians froih' laaetricat devotion. What- 
ever is great, defireafeie, or tremendous^ Is 
eomprifed in thfe name ef th^ Supreme Beipg. 
Omnipotence caniipt b^ ^Kalt^;- Infinity 
]^ cannot 
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cannot be amplified ; Perfection cannot bo 
improved. 

The cmployinents of pious meditatidii are 
Faith, Thankfgiving, Repentance,^ and Sup:* 
plication.' Faith, invariably uniform, cannot 
be inverted by fancy with decorations* 
Thankfgiving, the mofl joyful of ail holy 
cfFufions, yet addreffed to a Being without 
paffions, is confined to a few modes, and is 
to be felt rather than exprefled. Repentance 
trembling in the preftnce of the judge, is 
not at leifure for cadences and epithets* 
Supplication of man to man ^may difFufe it- 
feif through many topicks . of . perfuafion ; 
but fupplication to God can only cry for 
merqy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will ht 
found that the moft fimple expreffion is the 
taoft fublime. Poetry lofes its luftre and its 
. power, becaufe it is applied to the decoration 
of fomething more excellent than itfelf. 
All that pious verfe can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for thefe 
purpofes it may be vtty tifeful;-but it Supplies 
nothing to the mind. . The ideas of Chriftiaii 
2 . Theo- 
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Theology ate'^tod^fiimple for eloqtteiico^ too 

facred for fidion, and too majeftick far brha- 

hient ; to recommend them by tropes and 

^Q>esv & to[ migtnfy by a concave nfiiror 

the fidcreaL hemifphcre-^ ^ ! .* -^i: 
t>- .••• , ..'^» .t * \' , 


- A'Sfikttdirof Wall^r^s reputation was tivr* 
iiig' td' thei:i!bftnefs :anxi .fmoothfaefsncDf his 
14ttixibeir&; it is propeb/^to cohKider thofe 
ninirt^ {wftwivdars to iwhrah a i verGf^cr . nkiA 
attend. 

; He^eiiaiidyrvery imwih excelled irfihaactth - 
nefs mo^ df 'die 'writtrs whc W^neclivuT^ 
when 'hi^'.poetrj coaui^nced^ ^The^oeti 
of Elizabeth had attained an art o£[*'^mbdu^ 
lation^ which Was afterwards ncglefted or 
ibr^ttenv' Fairfax wai TacfcnoWiedged f by 
hihi as .his .model ; ahd h6 mugbt bsixi 
iludicd Mclth; advantage thcT' poem df .EfeLvis, 
which^ /though mercjty . iphilofophicafi^ fyet 
feldom leaves thenar luigratififed, :':.:. 

But he wa& rather finDdth than ftfongi of 

ike full rijkiniimg isne^y/hich Pope attributes 

to Drydenv he has given Very &w dxaraplw. 

^Ilhe critidaLdecifion ha* given the pniii<5 of 

- * Voi4.l. D d ftrength 
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I 

ftrei^h to Denham, and of fwaotnisfs td 
Waller.' . »• i .'. 


I i. 


Hn excellence of vbriification £as ibm^ 
abatements. He ufe$ the expktiirc eft) vwy 
frequently ; and though he \ifed to fee it al- 
moft univerfally cjefled^ Was notfaaoBe ^re« 
ful 6>* avoid it in his.iaft compt^tioiii rksm in 
his firft. Praife had given hirti oonfidesici ; 
andr finding thc.wbirld fatisfibdv^be: ^isfied 
himfelf. c 

His 'thyinos an fboietiincs * Weak wonds : 
^'isifound to make the. rhyme twice, in ten 
lines^ aiid occurs often as a rhyme throu^ 
his book. ' \ 

' ... 

His double rhymes, in hferoidk vcrfe, havfc 
bd^ cenfured by Mrs. Phillips, ^who was his 
rival in the tranflation of Corneillb*s Pdmpey ; 
and xinore faults might be found, wene not 
the enquiry below, attention. . 

H&'&metimes iifes the ob(blete termmation 

of verba, as waxetb^ afftSktb ; and fometimes 

retains the final iyllable of th^ preterke, as 

amazed^ foppofidi of. which IVkhow not 

:- - --. h whether 
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\tiieth^rikrii:i»irfn6ifce detriment of <Ju^ kiV- 
guagc th«Mi;TO liavfe rdwUy fgeftcd th^m; 






- Oi'tdiphti'^he^h fpznng ; but he did not 
Wiyily;'foriie;rff':€he^: >of aii Alex^indrine he 

•vlX •/ *..».».•— --J •*• *• •■• - *• 

The general charaifJel' of his ^try is ele- 
gance and gaiety. He is never pathetick, and 
veiy rarjiy fiiblin^pi -He feerrife -ttdther to 
h^^ycifcadi rhittd muih elevated by nature, 
nor-k^kled b^r l^rni^. 'His^ rhoug^t^ kre 

foth t a> a liberal '^ cotfye^farfon and large ac* 

• - • » 

«»aiii«iitee.*/vvith -life'^ i^iild eafily fupply. 
They had hbweverihei)^ perhaps, thsft grace 
df ttoveky, xw^hieh «h^ ire noM^ often fbp^ 
^fedtdy want byi thoief who, having already 
f^undtbeoir iti lat^r bo(9^d, do not know oi 
fenbulre v^ho piroduCed them nrffe This treat* 
tneftiis uivjuft; -L^tliot the drig^nal author 
lofe by his imitators% . . .1 ' 

* Praife howevef (hould be dite before kf is 
given. The author of Waller's Life afcribea 
to him the firft praftice, of what Erythrasus 
imd fbme late critics call Alliteratibn^ of 
ufing in the fame verfe many words beginning 

D d 2 with 


Mith the fame lettef, .fiutithisi knacky whatf 
ever.be its value, WM fo frequent Jainong 
early writers, that Gafcoign, a writer of 
the ffxteerjt^ century,r wariis the ^<»iBg '^et 
againil affefting it ; Sbftkffleace .in-thejAft^ 
Jummer Nighfs Dream i«' fupppfed. to riidicule 
it ; and in another play the fonnet of Holo- 
iernes fully difptays it. ;• ; L ^ ... . ..T 


» ■ r 


. » He borrows too piaayr: ftf his fentiments 
and ^ ill aft rations froni, .. the i ^ old Mythology, 
for which. fe is vain, to: plead the exajeople of 
ancient pqets^ :^ the deitiesj v\?hich they : intro- 
duced fo , frequently ir \^cite confidered as rea* 
lities, fo far as to be x^w^ by the imagina- 
tion, whateyer fober ijeafwi wight even then 
determitie. But pf^ thefe; images time has 
^arnifted frh?- fplenddf^v; A fi<3ion, not only 
d£te<9:ed: but defpifed, caA, never afibrd a 
folid baiis:to any.pofitipni [though fometime$ 
it may furnifli a tranfient ailuik>n, or. flight 
illuftration. No modern monarch can be 
pfiujCfh exalted by hearing that, as Herculeg 
ha<| had his: c/«^, he has his »^^jy. . 


w t , 
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But of the praife of? W^aller, thcwiglf much 
may be talcen away, imuch will remain; for 
it cannot'be denied chat he added fdmething 
to our elegaiioe o^ did;ion, and fomething to 
our propriety of thought; aiid to him may 
be applied what Taflb iaid, with equal fprit^ 
aiid juftke of himfelf and Guariui, when/^ 
having perufed the Pqftor Fido^ ho cried out, ' 
^* If he had not read Amsnta^ he had not ex- 


^^ celled It-'' 


■ * 
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AS Waller profcflW himfelf to have foam- 
d tho art of veriificatioA from ITairfax^ it 
has been thought proper to fubjom a fpecimea 
of his work, which, after Mr. J^ioolc*a tranf- 
latioo, will perhaps not be ibon rcpriiited. 
Bjr knowing the ftate in which Waller fouxi4 
our poetty, the reader niay jtidgo how mvuch, 
he improved it. 

f . . : ' 

Erminiaes ftced (this while) his mifttcfl^ bpfp 
Through forr^fts thicke among the Ihadie treenc^ 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore^ 
Halfe in a fwoune Ihe was for feare I weene ^ 
But her flit courfer fpared nere the more. 
To beare her through the defart woods unfeenq^ 

Of her flrong foes, that chas'd her through thp 
plaine, 

And ftill purfu'd, but ftill purfu'd in vainc- 

Like as the wcarie houqds at laft retire, 
Windlefle, dilpleafed, from the fruitleffe chace. 
When the flie bead Tapiflit in bulh and brire, 
No art nor paines can rowfe out of his place : 
The Chriftian knights fo full of fliame and ire 
Returned backe; with faint and wcarie pace ! 
Yet ftill the fearcfull Dame fled, fwif't as wmdc, 
Nor cuer ftaid, nor eues, kpkt behinde. 

3. Through 
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Through thicke and thinne^ all nighty all day^ (be 

driued^ 
Withouten comfort, companie or guide. 
Her plaiQt^ afi4 tearfis with every though^ reuiued^ 
She hfard aqd. fa\sr her,<greefejifj)ut nought befide^ 
Put when tbe,fyiu>^ bis>j;ir(unjg; chariot d^ued 
Ip Theti3 waue, apd wear^s tcame vntjde, , 
Oil lord^pii fapdii: banks h^r coprfe iheftaid. 
At laft, ^her9 ^yfj^c 1^^ }i|;ht» ^^d dqymc Ihe laid, 

fphr teares, her drbke ; her food, her forrowiDgS]^ 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
Put fleepe (that fweet repofe and quiet brings) 
To eafe the gre^fes of difcontepted wight, 
jSpred foorth hb tender, ioft, and nimble wings. 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; 
And Ipue, his4i]Ot|ier, and the graces kept 
Strong watch apd wardc, while this fi^ire JLadiie 
, '^ept.' 

:The imdt awakte her with their morning ipngt 
Their warbling muficke pearft her tender eare, 
The murmuring brookies and whifUing windes 

• r 

' amofig 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, thQir^ parts did 

, heafe'; / * 

Her exBs«ynblos-d ^ehdd the groues along. 

Pf fwaihies aittcl fliepherd . groqmes, that jdweiHiigs 

! weare^ 

pd4 And 
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And that fweet noife^ birds, winds, and wateiff 

Prouokte agaiae t^e virgin to lamenf* . 

.6. 

Her plaiflts were interrupted with a found. 
That feemM from thickeft T)tifhcs to proceed, 
Som^ iolly ihopherd fiing a luftie round, 
-And to his voice had'tbh'd his oaten reed : 
Thither Ihe went, an old, man there (he found, 
(At whofe right hand -His little flock did feed) 
Set making balkets, bk three fonnes among, 
That: leam'd tb^ fatK^r^ ^, ^nd l^eam'd his 
fong, 

7- 
Beholding one in fhining armes appear^ 

Tbe feelie man and his were fore diimaid{ < 

But fweet Ermipia comfprted their fearfi^ 

Her rcntall vp, her vifagio op^ laid, ' 

You happie folke, of jieau'ji bdoued jiojfc, 

Work on (quoth Ihe) vpon your harmlefle trai<ji 

Thefe dreadful! armes I beare no warfare bring 

To yopr fweet toile, xior thofc iweet tmM& you 

fing; 

But father, fince this land, thefe towQCS and 

towes,. • -' i ... r- •{ • 

Deftroied are with fword, with fire and fpoifc, 
How n>ay it be unhurt; that you and. yours •. 
In iafetie thuS| applie. ybur harinteiZe toik i 

. • " My 
J 


# 
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My fonne (quoth he) thisjjore eftate of ours 
fs euer fafe frpm ftorme of warlike broilc ^ 
This wMetriefle doth Vs in {afetie keepe^ 
Nd thiinidi'iiig druiif, tio -trutnt)et bifcakef our 
- flftette* -; ■• •■ ' .- . '■ ;.- 

* ft 

.9f • , ■ - 

Haply iuft h«u*ns defenreand ihiekl of right,-. •'. 
Poth lo^e the innocence of fimple i%rains, ^ 
The thunderbolts on highefl mountains iight,>' 
And feld or .neuer flrike the lower plaines : 
So kings haue caufe to feare Bellonaes might. 
Not they whqfe fweat and toile their dinner gaines. 
Nor ever greedie foldier was entifed 
By pouertie, neglefted and deTpifed. 

O pouertie, chefe of the heau*nly brood, - 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 
No wifli for honour^ thirft of others good. 
Can moue my hart, contented* with mine ovme : 
We quench or thirft with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we poifon Ihould therein be throwne : 
Thefc littte flocks of flieepe and tender goatcs 
Giue milke for food, and wool! to make us 
coates. 


• i ; • , 
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We litdc wifli, W0 needi b^t }i^)« Wfil^^f 
JFrom, cpW ;|nd hunger v$ t<i qlp^itli ^4 ff^i ' 
^hefe are my ioimes^ tJieir care perfqn|es frotq 

ftealth 
^eir father$ flocks, nor fervant^ moe \ need : 
^^siicl tbefe grpiiei ^ waike oft for my health, 
And to the filhc^y birds an4 beafles gfUi^ hqtdi 
How t|ipy zx^ fied, in forreft^ fpring and lake^ 
And their ccmten^eot for enfampk take, 

I?? 

Time was (for each one hath \\\ ^Qting time^ 
Thefe iiluer locks WQr$ golden tri^fTqs ti^an) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime. 
And from the forrefts fweet contentment ran, 
To Memjphis ftately paHape woujtfl I cl^me. 
And there became the mighti^: CaUpbfiS man^ 
And though I byt a fimpie i^r^neif weard> 
. Yet could I marke abufes, f<^e. 9!hd kear^t 

Entifed on with hope of future gainiei^ 
I fufired long what did my fpule difpleafe ; 
But when my yputh was (^ent^ my hope was vainC| 
I felt my native ftrength at laft decreafe ; 
I gan my lofle of luftie yeeres complaine. 
And wiiht I had enjoyM the countries peace ; 
I bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here have I quiet fpent. 

14. While 
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Whiie thus he fp?k9, £rrpini^,huiht and QUI ■. . 

' • ■■^..1,. t.«T 

Jlis wife difcourfes neard^ with great attcntipn^ , .^ 
His fpceches gr^uc ^hqf? idle fancier jkill, , 
Which in her troubled fpute bred fuch diffentioaj 
After much thought reformed ^yas her will, 
Within thofe wood^ to dwell was her intention, . 
Till forwne ihqvild pccafiph jiew afford. 
To tyjne hpr home to lier dQ^red Lord. 

She faid thercfprc, Q iheph^rd fortunate ! 
That troubles fome didft whilom feele and ffOWi 
Yet liueft ppw in this cpntehtcd ftate. 
Let my miflup thy tlioughts to pitie njoue. 
To entertaine me as a willing, mitp ► 
In Ihcpherds Jife> which I adqilre and low;, . 
Within thefe plcafant groues perchance my hart. 
Of her difgomfprts, may^vnlogd fomc pait. 

i6. 

If gold or wealth of moft eftecmed dearc. 
If iewels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife, 
Such ftore thereof, fuch plentie haue I feen. 
As to a greedie minde might well fuffice : . 
With that downe trickled many a filuer tearc. 
Two chriftall ftreames fell from herwatrie eies; 
J^art of her fad misfortunes than flie told, 
And wept, and with her wept that ihepherd old. 
• 5 17. With 
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With fpeeclies kindc, he jgan the virgin dear? 
Towards his pottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Yet welcomde her, and plaift her by her fide. 
The Princefle dpnd a ppore paftpraes gcare, 
A kerchiefe courfe vpon her head (he tide : 
But yet her geftures and her iopkes (I geffe) 
Were ftich^ as ill befeem'd a Ih^pherdefle. 

18. 

Not thofe rude garments c^uld obiburei and hide, 
The'hcau*nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or ought difparag'de, by thofe labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pafture would fhe guide, 
And thilke her goates, and in their folds them 

place. 
Both cheefe and butter could flie make, and trartic 
Her felfe to pleafe the Ihepherd and his dami?* 
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POM F R E T. 

f 

GF Mr. JOHN POMFILET nothing 
is known but from a flight and cop* 
fuied account' prefixed to -^id poem^ l>j^ a 
nanael^fs friend^; tvho relates^ th^t :he;wai 
the fim of the Rev. Mt; Pomfrct/ roiStef of 
LrUton in Bedfbrdfhire ^ that he was'beed-at 
Cambridge, entered into orders, and was rec- 
tor of Maiden in BedfordHiire, att^ tmght 
have rifen in tbe^Chlurch ; but that, when ha 
applied to Dr. Gomfpton, bifhop of London^ 
for infiitution to a living of con (iderabie^lu&^ 
to Which he had been pfefented, he f6und i 
troubk^me pbftru£lion' raifed bjr a malicious 
interpretation of fome pafTage in hisL Choree^ 
from which it was inferred, that he confi* 
dered happinefs as more likely to be found in 
the company of a mlftrefs than^ of a wife. 1 

. This reproach was eafily , obliterated : fcr 
it had happened to Pomfret .as to. almofl all 
other pi^n who plan fchemes of life j be ba4 
departed from his purpofe, and was tbea 
marriei . . The 
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— ^n»e malke ef^ bit cn e mfe -feul boweve^ 
ft very fatal confequence : the dei^y con* 
ftraiQc^ hi% Itter^ncejn l^Ohdoi^i^where he 
caught the fmallpox, and died hi 1703, m 

I, Hfe publiflied hh pofepas; ift ^6i»jt;l .?tnd ba* 
been .^ ways tbft.Avourife ,<rfli.t^|Lt;el^j o^ 

feeLodly thdlioivi^a ^QSM&m^t, :: •/ 


£*/•*." , -^ J ",' ' • •<'»■:.•> 


Hts C£^V^ exhibits a fyiktnrjdif.^fe a4aple4 
Cd iCOihvniQKi :uQti4n;>;and ^c^i rfp.,doitim&n 

aud txzA^vullitji without es^^Uf^^f >of iiitoh 
leGbualfpk^ruk:^^; ^Perhaps m^cp^eiTitioniiv 
imr laaguage biii> been aft^jt^- p^fu^d. tbaa^ 




; ; lu bi$ och^ poetris tbefe jis/aaiiafy vold^ 
lity.; the ple»fiire \t)f .fmop^b ir^etre is af* 
forded to the ear, and the mind is not o|)* 
prfeffed with pdhdcrotrs or entatigldl with in- 
tricate fentiriient. He pleafes xtiaiiy, ahd he 
\vho pleafes many inuft have foirie fpecies of 
imerlt. ' < i ... 

' ^ DORSET- 
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F/the'£arl o^^Dorfotr dbe daarafiiec hat 

i>y. Frtor,. to> whoib lie tvaq fimi^iarly kiiown^ 
khat nodlii^ can iie added. by a dlfual baud | 
sndy as lt$' autbcnaj*' i^ fo geiiieralljr.iiead^ it 
would be ttfele& o^iod&elfs to trrnifotibd Iti 

Charles Sackville was born January 24, 
1637. tiiHavtng tibenroducated.under a private 
tutor, he trdveUdd oiiitof Italy, an4 retiQilpted 
ii Htde beftjre tkbiRcftoration. He was cho&a 
into the. firft ^pablititkient.' that was called, for 
£aft Kjhrinftead iin 'Sufiex, and £000; ia^carac 
ti favouHte of Charlds' the Second; but Wf^ 
tlertook x^ publick employment, beii^g too 
eager of the riotous. and licentious pkafures 

whicji 


ivbich young men of high rank^ whd afpired 
to be thougnt wits, at that time imagined 
themfeWes intitkd to indulge^ 

One of thefc Frolicks has, by tht ihduflry 
of Wood, come down to poftcrity. Satkville^ 
who was then Lord Buckhurft, with Sir 
Charfcf^ Sedley and Sir Thonwif Ogl^ got 
drunk ^t the Cock in BdW^-ftrcef by Covent- 
garden, and, going into the balcony, expofed 
themfclves to the populace in very indecent 
|iafl:timr- (.At laft,\ aA / the^/i^ gtew! \ wiaififi^ 
^oUej^flodd ^Qcth i nakid^l and Uaratt^el tl4 
liopolaiie in fiftch pcafane. Iaugci2q^,^'*diif([ the 
publick iudigaatjoa wasiaiviakenqd ;: tjhe.crfiiwd 
attemptedib) force thei diaor;:and, bdtigiret 
puU^d^idmye in the performers. witli flones, 
and broke the windows of the houfc. 

k • . • . ft'' » •* I 

^ For tliis mil9eeneanour tbey Were .indited, 
and Sedley ivas fined five ' hundr^ -impounds t 
what wasr thd fentbnce/bf the otheri ife,Tiot 
known*^ Sedl^y^employed Kilitgrew and ano^ 
th^ toi procure a renii^n frbmi th^ ^kizigi 
but (mark the friendihip of the diflblute !^ 
the3r begged the fine for themfelveSi and ex^ 
a£ted it to the laft* groat. ! 

. - . la 
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111 1665, Lord IJuckhurft attended the 
t)uk6 of York as a volunteer in the Dutch 
war ; and was in the battle of June ^, when 
eighteen great Dutrh ihips were taken, four- 
teen others were deftroyed, and Opdam the 
admiral^ who engaged the Duke, was blown 
up befide htlxi> with all his crew* 

On the day before the battle, he is fald to 
have compoled the celebrated fong, To all ytm 
hadies now at land^ with equal tranquillity 
of mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom 
any fplendid ftpry is wholly true* I hafe 
heard from the late Earl of Orrery, who wa& 
likely to have good hereditary intelligence^ 
that Lord Buckhurft had been a week Em- 
ployed upon it, and (Jniy retouched or finiflied 
it on the memorabtle evening. But even this, 
whatever it may fubftraft i^m his facility, 
leaves him his courage. 

a 

He was fi»n after tnade a gentiefn.lh of 
the bedchamber, and fcnt on )(]hiOrt embafflea 
t(| France^ 
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In 1674, the eftatc of his uncle Jame^ 
Cranficld, Earl of Middlefex, came to him 
by its owner's death, and the title was con- 
ferred on him the year after. In 1677, ^^ 
became, by the death of his father, Earl of 
Dorfet, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of 
the family of Bagot, who left him no child, 
he married a daughter of the Earl of ^forth- 
ampton, celebrated both for beauty and un- 
^erftanding. 

He iteceived fbme favourable notice from 
King James ; but foon found it neceflary to 
oppofe the violence of his innovations, and 
with fome other Lords appeared in Wcft- 
minfter-hall, to countenance the Biihops at 
their trial. - . 

« ♦ • * 

As enormities grew every day lefs fup- ; 
portable, he found it necefl'ary to concur in 
the Revolution.. He was* one of. thofc Lords 
who fat every day in council to prefcrve the 
publick peace, after the king's departure ;. 
and, what is not the moft illuftrious a6don 
of his life, was employed to condu^ the 

Princefs 
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Pnncefs Anne to Nottingham with a guard, 
fuch: as .«Vght alarm -ti^e popyl^f , -^as, they 
P^j^fed, withfi^ife dppFel>e;n{ions:of her d^ger.: 
Whatever *end may be' jdffigned^ there is; al- 
ways fiwi^hing defpjtablc in a trick. ; • 

♦ « 

• ■ '••■•, 

, Hetbfecamfe^ :as paay be eafily fuppofed, a 
fjiv#unte. of King WiUiitm^ who, the day af-. 
t^r his acceilioiii made hini lo^d chamberlain 
of th.e haufehold^ j^nd\ gave him afterwards 
the ^artpf • He hap|)iei!ied ' to be . among t hofe 
thaf .i^reltofled >frith th^ Ki^g Iti ^an^ open 
bo^t ii^cfn |iQur3> in. .Very rough andf cold 
we%tljff,^on the coafl of /Hplland^ His health 
afterwards declined; and on Jan. 19, 1705-6, 
he died at BatL 


• • 




He was a mart wbofe elegance and judge- 
ment were univerfally confefled, and whofe 
Ijounty to the learned and witty was generally 
known. To the indulgent afFeilion of the 
publick, Lord Rochefter bore ample teftimony 
in this remark : Iknow'not bow it isy but Lorc^ 
Buqkhurft may do what be will^ yH is mver in 


the wrong. 
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If fuch a mflCn attMUpted poetry, we can« 
not w<mder that his works were prail^^ 
Dryden, whom, if Prior tcMi truth, he dif* 
tinguiihed by his^ beneficence, and who la« 
vifhed his blandifhments on thofe who are 
not known to have fo well deferred them, 
undertaking to produce authors of our own 
fountry fupcrior to thoieof antiquity, feys, 
/ would ifj^ance four Lordflxip in Jatire^ and- 
Shakjpeare in tragedy. Wo^Id it be iniaginetf 
that, of this rival to antiquity, allthe^^ites 
were little perfonal tnveflives, and that his' 
longeft compoiition was a fong of eleVea 
ftanzas ? 

The blame, ^owever, of this exaggerated 
praite falls on the encomiaft, not upon the 
author ; whbfe performances are, what they 
pretend to be, the efFufions of a man of wit ; 
gay, vigorous, and airy. His verfes to Howard 
Ihew great fertility of mind, and his Dorinda^ 
llias been imitated by Pope. 
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/S E Q R G fe S:¥ fi P' I5I E Y, iefcttiii 
VJ|:.fi:orti the Stepneys of Pendegraft if]i 
Pembrokeihire, wis born at Weftmini^er in 
1663. Of his fatker^s <^ondition or fortune 
I have no ^iccotint. Having fecdvea the firft 
part of his education at Weftnainfter, where 
he pafled fix yearis in jthe College^ he went at 
nineteen to Cambridge... where he continued a 
friendihip begun aticbpol.with Mr.Montague, 
after^^rds Eftrt qf t^i^^^ Thfy^j^^me to 
LondoR together, :(ndr. 5fe faid to have been 
invited into publkk li& hy, thb iDuke o^ 
Porfet. 




His <qrbalification«. recommended him to 
many foreJgn employments, fo that his time 
ieems to have been (p6nt in hegotiations. In 
1(692 he was {ttit envoy to the Ele£lor of 

"^ E c 3 Brandcn- 
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Braudeiiburgh ; in 1 693 to the Imperial Court 
in 1694 to the Eleftor of Saxony ; in 1696 to 
the Electors of iVlentz and Cologne, ?indtne 
Congrefs at Francfort ; in 1698 a fecond time 
to Brandeftburgh ; in 1699 to the Kjng of 
PolancTj^n i|oi^airfJo thg Ef||>er(g; an4 
in 1706 to the States GeneraK In 1697 \\^ 
was made one of the commiffioners of trade. 



, Ob Ingemi acumen. , ... , 
titerarum Scientiam, ^ . 

Morum Sbavitatem, 

n:.:J I fciiigtjtei !%li; afe'¥it» ETcgJtn^iaftvy-' ^- 
'20 BnM^raiDlfiicia:cuiliiBi^ai^;tuifoiEi»op^ 

pr^ftit^, ,3 ,r. : 

Sua asfate multum celebratus, 
< : ;;i4^lAJfJpoftefOftfi9ipj^'CCJctir^'Bd^ 


r ., Gulielmi &.Ann2e 


Spen^ 


v. 


.STEPNEY, 4a? 

Spem in illo repofitam 
Kumnuam fefellerit, 
Haud rarb fuperaverit. 
' * Poft lonjgum'honorum CftrfunV " ' ' * 
BreVi Tempbtis^'Spatio conTtftUtoV"^ 
Cum Naturae -pawfoj^Famae'Tatis vii^at, 
Amamn ad altloll^iafpu-antefia pl:a^ide^i8kVlt 




•^ r. f 


• ' . . "1 


On the Left Hand : 

■ 

Ex Equeftfi Fgm.ilia Stepneiorqm, . 
' De Pendegraft, in Comitalfu 
Penibrorfiienii oriundusr; - " • 
^ Wefttnohafterii natus eft^ A. D; i^6j.- - 
«'- . Etedus in Golfegium 
fhrsSti Petri Weftmanaft.^ A.i.i^6fi.^ = 
V -'..I .T :5anfti Tri^itatis jC^pt^b. !l-68?.: ; .;•- 
.,'.;^> ;; ..C9nfiUariomni quiburCopitEhercU^ *_ r. 
., ., ,/* Cura commifli.pft 169.7. .- . . » .:; 
Chelfeiae mortuus, ^, comitante / ^ •. . 
Magna Procerum 
Frequentia, hue elatus, 1 707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compoli- 

tions of Stepney made grey authors blu/h. I 

know not whether his poems will appear 

fuch wonders to the prefent age. One can- 

•iidt lalwfays eafily find the reafon for which 

E e 4 the 
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the world has fometimes conrpired to {qu^n^ 
dcr praifc. It is not very linlikely that he 
wrote very early as well as nc ever wrote; 
and the performances qf yputh have n;iaiiy 
favoure^rs, be9aufe the i^u^hors yet lay no 
claim tq^ pi^blkk honour^, ^nd are therefore 
mX C9ii6dered as nv^s by the diftrihutors of 


f. '. 


He apparently prof^fled himfelf a poet, 
and added his name to thjofe of the other 
wits in th? verfion pf Juvenal; but he is a 
yery licentious tranilatpr^ and /does not re«- 
compejjff b^s peglcft of the aj^t^bor % beau? 
ties of his ovvP:^; Ift bis MJgifl^ poems, now 
gnd thefVy. a.]i^ppylitie may perhaps^ibe found, 
ai^d now- '|hd ^^hen a ^K>rt compdfition may 

give piie»tofe;^ Biit' diii^e is ii^ t^^ whole 

"\ • » ■» 

Jittlo either of the ghtc? of wit^>or tbc^ vigour 

ft * I ■• 1 1 ' • • ' 

nafur^^ 
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JOHN PHILfPS was bofti on the 
36th or December, 1676, at Bampton vx 
Oitfordftiire ; of which place Jiis father Dr. 
Stephen Philips, arch^Qacbu of Sa|bp^ was 
minifteri The iSrft part of his education 
was domeftick, after which he was fti^t to 
Winchefter, where, as we aie toH fcj. : by- 
5ewel, his biographer^ he was iboh' diAiu<» 
guifhed by the fuperiority. of ^iis exeircifes ; 
and, what is^ lefs ealily to be credited, fb 
much endeared himfelf to his fchoolfellbws. 
by his civility and good-hature, that they^ 
without munnur Qr ill- will, iaw him indijilg*- 
ed by the mafler with particular inununkies* 
It is related, that, when he was at ichool, 
he feldom mingled in play with the other 
boys, but retired to his chamber ; where 

I his 
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his fovcrcign pleafure was to fit, hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by fomc- 
Ixxly, wbpfe ferYiCe he found means. Jo pro- 
cure. 

At fchool he became acquainted with the 
pods aii2|^ent andjpodef n, |i|l fi]^|^d his at- 
tention particularly on Milton. 



rei 

-. • ' 

fc] 

wards VI Alartcp. Here he was.diftinffuiflied 

rf>t-^"^rn>o ■^^. .- -v'^ --^^^ /^i .^^ , 
as a senius eminent aftiong tho^eoauiei^t, and 

Tor fnendihip particularly intimats; with, Mr. 

*SDqiil;h, the author pf Pb^edra and Hippolytus^ 

The* profeuipn which, he' mtemled .t<^, follow 

'^as that of PHyfick ; -and he. tool^ n^W^h de^- 

ligKt in nafural $iftofy^ of which botany was 

his favourite part^ .^: • v 

His'reputation was confined to his friend? 
arid'. to the univeriity '; till abpi^t ij^pj he ex- 
'teiided Jt to. a wider circle by the Splendid 
SJ^flfmgj which ft rufc^: the pubK^ck Ji^ttention 
with'a riabde of Writing new ^id unexpeded, 
^-' • This 
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^»x 


This pfcrfofmatice' riifed'hiih fb RIgh, that 
wheii EurotJe refouhded^Wfth the viaory bf 
^le5iheftii,*^hc was, probably with an* occult 
Oppbfitiori to'"'Awi(on,'^empI63red to flefivcr 
tlie acclaWtion df thc''*Tories. .at- Is ffeid 
%\kzt He ^ Would willm^lr' have declined ^thc 
talk, but that his ' frienas tirgcd it up<»him. 
It appears * th^t ]|e ^wfote this poem at the 
hoiife of Mr> St. John. 

• .iJLW.i I T Y. ;: .\ .; •» r 

BkfiheiM'yff^ publi(b^,,i<i 170c,. The 
next year produced his greateft work, the 
poem upon Cider ^ in two books ; which was 



Georsric^ wHich neede4 npt fliup the,,prefence 
pf theorigii^al*>.:v \ ,,.. , 




He theu-g«ew; ijffQb^bJyjjjp^r^ cpi>fident of 
^is own abilicies,.<:anflot]|$gan to meditate a 
poerii c^) ^^h^Aay:^ ^ ^)e£t: on .1;^^^nQ 
inind can hopi to equal ^peCkltion. 




■ » • 


This work he did not Hve to finifli ; Kis 
difeafes, a flow confumption and ah afthma, 
|)ut a ftop to his Audies; and on Feb. 15, 
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1708, at the b^inning of his thirty-thir<f 
year, .put ant ^R^jtg J|^s.Iif^,^ fiesy^s buried 
in the;Gtfh9flra||4ij^, Hereford jj aod.% ^«»«» 
Harcaurtif ?ft9rw;»{]cbf,^d Chsniee^pr, g^w 
hiffi i? .ipcpuB^cplt Jn,.>jSfo^iB^ 
TThe ipf^fiptipn; (?^Wf4*^%lF5?^iwntteii, 
« I . hftve heard, I by | Pj-,, . ^//f^ijf^^Xf h<^^ 
.co|iviftWly^ivea,tom;ifr««i,., u J, , 


*'^s Epitaph' k't.f&rfei&i'd :'[-''■ - 




^ « » 


ii^ 


■t. 


. .i 


JOHANNES PHILIPS 

bfeiIti5dieF^i'Ahm) ^^^P^ tjoii 

'■■■■■■ ■* '•:; .■;.; in.::%,m^:^1»$t. 

, Qfia & quints, banc Urnam: tafpii^ ; , 
Si Ingpnium nefctas, ipfius Opera copjfule ; 
Si Tj^mulum is&ikx^y 
Tcmplum adi ff^efimnajleri^nfe r ' 
Qualis quantufque Vir ftnirit^ ' 
IXcat elegans ilia & preclara, 
(]^ c«iHM3i{^hkm 3Wi ^M^ 

<^iiii4tit»riill ergar Cqgiidlof pms jc; qffi^i^us^ 

. 'I Tfeftetwf l^pc fao^um 

.... . , 

A Maria Philipi Matte ipfius ptefitiffim^^ 
PiiedtirFU^ J^enaa^s.QOn fiac JUcrymis; dicatum. 
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HJ^ Epitaph HI AVeflftunifcr : 

« 

liirefordw fDiidtmttir Offiiy 

Hoc.io DdulMti fl«\|iQic Imagd^ 

BcitWQtafo omiiicoi peivagttur Famt 

JO H ANN I S P H I L I PS: 

-Qui Viris bonis dp&ifijiie Juxta charus^ 

Immortals fuKim Ingenium^ 

Erudittone muHipliei excultum^ 

Mixo animi catidorc^ 

Eximii nMnruoi fimpUcitate^ 

a V Honcfcerit. , 

LlttcgrlAiQi AmoBiuorpm &uir^ 

Quim WiQto{iij» Puejr feotire afepecat^ 

later .iGdis ChciiU Alumnos, j^^Her explevit. 

In illo Mufarum Domieilio 

Praeclam iBmutorum ftudUs exdt^tus, 

Optlmi^ fcf vb^ndl Magi&:i3 iibmper intentuS;^ 

Caraum £bni«iac Patrio compoTait 

A Gr«:i^ JLatifli£^e fontiUia feltciter deduda^ 

Atticis Roxxmiiifqve aiurtbAM mmiao digna, 

Yerfuum quippe Harmoniam 

.Kythmo dodicenu 

Aatiquo jlUq^ libc^to, mUltiforxm 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus^ & attemperatOji 

NoQ Numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus, 

Noh Clavifulailim ficniliter cadentium fono 
' • Metiri : 

' Uni in hoc latadis genere Miitono fecundtis^ 

Primoquo 
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' Primoque pcsne Par. 
Res feu Tenues/ {pvi Grancks,tlett Mc4iocre^ 
. Ornandas fumferat^ " 
Nufquam^ nbn quod decutt^ - 
Et videt^ & affecutus eft, '^^>I I 
JE^egius, quocunque Srylum veitfret^ 
Fandi author, & Modorum ardfex. I 
Fas fit Huic, 
Aufo licet a tul Metrorum Lege difcedere 
O Poefis Anglicanas Pater^atqueConditoriChaucere^ 
Altenim tibi latus claudere, 
Vatum certe. Cinetes^ tuos undique (tlpantium 
Non dedeeebit Cborumi 
Simon Harcourt Miles,' 
Viri bene de fe, de Lttteris meriti 
Quoad viveret Fautor, 
Poft Obitum pie memor. 
Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 
J, Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiacojii 
Salop, Filius, natus eft Bamprotiise 
in agro Oxon. Dec* 30, 1676. 
^Obiit Herefordise, Feb. 15, 1708, 

Philips has been always praifed, without 
contradiAion, as a man modeft, blamelefs, and 
pioiis ; who bore narrownefs of fortune with- 
out difcontent, and tedious and painful ma- 
ladies without impatience ; beloved by thofe 
that knew him, but not ambifious to be 

known. 
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knowii. :He wa& probably act formed for ^■ 

wide circle. His oonver&tion is commended . 

for its innocent gaiety, which feems to hzvie^r 

flowed only among his intimates : for I have 

been told, that he was in. company (ilent a;nd 

barren, and ^employed only upon the pjeafures 

of his pipe.. . His addiction to tobacco is 

mentioned by one of his biographers, .who 

remarks that in all his writiKfgs, except ,i?/«7- 

heim^ he h?s found an opportunity of celebrat* 

ing the fragrant funic. In common life he 

was probably one of thofe who pleafe by not 

offending, and whofe perfbn was loved be- 

caufe his writings were admired. He died 

honoured and lamented,* before any part of 

his reputation had withered, and before his 

patron St. John had difgraced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling 
has the uncommon merit of an original de- 
lign, unlefs it may be thought precluded by, 
the ancient Centos. To degrade the found- 
ing words and ftatcly conftruftion of Milton, 
by an application to the loweft and moft 
trivial things, gratifies. the mind with a mo-i 
meiitary triufnpti over that grandeur \vhich; 
hithfertq heliJiits captives in admiration; the 
r words 
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words and things are prelented with a nex¥ 
appearance, and novelty ii always grateful 
vAitTt it ^vea n6 paim 

But the merit of ftich performances begins 
and ends with the firft author. He that fhould 
again adapt Milton's phrafe to the grofs m^ 
cidents of common life, and even adapt it 
i^th more art, which would not be difficulty 
muft yet exped: but a fmall part of the praif^ 
which Philips has obtained; he can only hope 
to be confidered as the repeater of a jeft. 

^ The parody on Milton,*^ fays Gildorii 
•• is the only tolerable produdion of its au- 
• thor.'* This is a cenfure too dogmatical 
and violent. The poem of Blenheim was 
never denied to l>e tolerable, even by thoie 
who do not allow its fupreme excellence*^ It 
is indeed the poem of a fcholar, alt inexpert 
of war ; of a man who writes books from 
books, and ftudiea the world in a college. 
He feems to have formed his ideas of the 
field of Blenheim from the battles of the 
heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with 
v^ry little comprehenfion of the qualities 
neceiOtary to the compoiition of a modern 
. . . hero^ 
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hero* which Addlroii has difplajird with fo 
inuich propneQTi He makes Mar/htough be* 
hold At diftaace the (laughter made hj TaUarJ, 
then ha^e to encounter and retrain him» and 
mow his way through ranks made headleffrby 
hi? fiyord* 

Me iinitates Milton^s numbers indeed, but 
imitates thena very injudicioyflj. . Deformity 
is eafily copied; aD4 whatever there is in 
Milton which the reader wilhes away, all 
that is obiblete, peculiar, or licentbus, is 
accumulated with gr^at care by Philips. 
Milton*s verfe was harmonious, in propor* 
ifoa to the general fbte of our metre in 
Miiton^s age ; and^ if he had written after 
the improvements made by Dry den, it if 
xeafonable to believe that he would h$ive 
admitted a more pleafing modulatji^o of 
numbers into his work ; but Phijl^ps iits 
down with a refolution to make no more 
ihufick than he found ; to want ^all that his 
mafier wanted, though he is very far from 
having what his maftef ha^. Thofe aipc- 
li|^, therefore, that are venerable in the 
^aradifi Loji^ are jcpjitqmplildc ia. the ^ien^ 
bcim. 

Vol. I. F f Therm 
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There i$ i Latin ode written to his patron 
St. John, in return for a.prefent of wine.and 
tobaccoL which cannot be pailed without 
notice. " It is firay and elegant, and exnioits 
leveral artful accommodations ofclaflick ex-f 
prefHons to new purpofes. It feems better 
turned than the odes o£ Han^s *..,., 

To the poem on Gder^ ivritteh- m' imlta* 

* * t ' M 

tion of the" Georgkk'sj may be^gt^eb this ])e-' 
culiar praife, that it is grounded* in truth; 
tliat the precept^ which it'cont^fls are exa<fl 
and juft ; and that it is therefoft,' at once, 
a book of entertainment ^fthd-bf fcience. 
This I was told byMiller, the great Vardencr 
and botanift, whofe ejcpi^flibn wa?,- that there 
were many books wri^en on lT}k-finii-'Jh6je£l in 
proje; which do not cohtSih jo ' mUih- ktvth as 
that poem. .•.•■•; •■ ■ • - i,:. •' n'. 

e ♦ 

- ♦,"',••. . - -• ! . 

* This ode I ap willing t|o fperftiop, becaufeptlysre feenai 
tahc,ancrrpr in all the pnn|ed copies,, whicji^ is, L^nd, 
retained in the laft. They all read : 

• I • r 

*Quam Gratiarum ciira decentium 

O ! O ! labcllisciif'^VenuS irriidet; ' ' ^ 
*' '* ••■..- . . ' • i ^^ ,»^ 

Thie aufhor probaljly wrote, *-*-*.. 

'Quani'Gratiarum cura decentiiira ' * •"* 
Ornat ; labellis cui Venus infidet. , 


f ..♦/»-.. 
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In . the; difpofition of( his- matter, fo ad to 
interfperfe precepts relating to the culture of 
trees, with fentiments more gederdly al- 
luring, and in eafy and graceful tranfitions 
from one fubje£l to another, he has very dili- 
gently imitated his mafter; but he unhappily 
pleafed himfelf with blank verfe, iand fuppofed 
that; the Awmber^ of *Milton, which imprefs 
the wind with.venpr&ti(>;i, pqi^biQed; a$ they 
are with fubjefts of inconceivable grandeur, 
could be fuftained by images which at moft 
can rife only to elpgante. Contending an- 
gels may fhake the regiG«is of heaven in blank 
verfe ; but the flow of equal jncAfiires, and 
the embellifhment of rhyme, muft recom- 
mend tft our attentipn the art of engrafting, 
and decide the mci^ of the n^reak indtpear- 
main. '. . 

' What ftudy coul^ confer, Philips, had ob- 
tained,; but natural defici^iee caoooJ: be fup- 
plied. He feertis hot born to greatnefs and 
elevatiop. He is never lofty, nor does he of- 
ten furprlfe with unexpefted excellence j but 
perhaps to his laft poem mjty be applied what 

F f 2 Tully 
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Tully faid of the work of Lucredus, that it 
is written v)ith mkch artf tbwgb wifA Jtw 
Mazes ^ gemas. 


The fbUbwinig fragmiftt^ written by Ed- 
mund Smithy upon the works rf Philips^ 
has bean cranfcribed from the Bodl^aA 

matiufcripts. 


<c 


A prefatory Difcoui^ to the Po$xn on 
Mr« Philips, with a charader of hi| 
Writings* 


t . " IT is altogether ats equitable fonae ac- 
cdunt fhould be ^ven of thofe yrhp have 
diftinguifhed themfclves by their writings, 
as of thofe who are renowned for great ac- 
tions. It, is but reaibnable they, who con- 
tribute fo much to the immottality of others, 
ihould have fbme (hare in it themfelves^ and 
fince their genius only is difcovered by their 
works, it is juft that their virtues fliould be 
*^ recorded by their friend^. For ho o^eft 
men (as the perfon I write of was in perfcc- 
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tlon) will write their owA panegyricks ; and 
It* is very hard that they (hpuld fp without 
reputation, only becau& they the more de- 
ferve it. The end of writing Lives is for 
the imitation of the readers* It will be in 
the power of very few to imitate the duke of 
Marlborough { W9 miift be content with aid- 
miring hi$ great qualities and adion?, with* 
out hopes of following them. The private 
and focial virtues are more eafily tranlcribed« 
The Life of Cowley is more inftruflive, as 
well as more fine* than any we have in our 
language. And it is to be wiihed, finc^ 
Mr. Philips had fo many of the good quali* 
ties of tbaf poet^ that I had fome of the 
abilities of his hiftorian. 

The Grecian philoibphers have had their 
Lives written, their morals comtmended, and 
their fayings recorded. Mr. Philips had all 
the virtues to which mdft of them only pre- 
tended, and all their integrity without any 
of their afFeftation* 

The French are very juft to eminent men 
in f bis point ; not a learned man nor a poet 
can die^ but all Europe muft be af:quainted 

F f 3 with 
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* * 

with his accomplifliments. They give praife 
and expert- it in their turns : they commend 
their Patru^s and Moliere*s as-. well as their 
Conde*s and Turenne^s ; their Pcllifon^ and 
Racines have ^ their elogies as well as the 
prince whom they celebrate ; and their poems, 
their «ie«:Uries, and orations, nay their very 
gazettes, are filled with- the praifes of the" 
learned, 

ft 

I ani fatisfied, had they a Philips among 
them, *and knowii hdw to value him ; had 
they one of his -learning, his temper, but 
above all of that |>articular turn of humour, 
that altogether new genius, * he had been an 
example to their poets, and afubjedt of their 
panegyricks, and perhaps fet in competition 
with the ancients, to whom only he ought 
to fubmit^ 

I (hall therefore endeavour to do juHice to 
his meirory, fince nobody elfe undertakes it. 
And indeed I can aflign no caufe why fo 
many of his acquaintance (that are as willing 
and more able than myfelf to give an ac- 
count of him) (hould forbear to celebrate the 
memory of one fo dear to them, but only 

that 
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that they look upon it as a work- intitely be- 
longing to me. "• - 

I (hall content myfelf with givjng only a 
chara49:er of the perfon and his writings, 
without meddling with the tranfaO:ions of 
his life, which was altogether private : I (hall 
only make this known obfervation of his 
family, that there was fcarce fo many ex- 
traordinary nfien in any one. I have been 
acquainted with five of his brothers (of which ^ 
three are ftill living), all men of fine parts, 
yet all of a very unlike temper and genius. 
So that their fruitful mother, like the mo- 
ther of the gods, feems to have produced a 
numerous offspring, all of different though 
uncommon faculties. Of the living, neither 
their modefly nor the humour of the prelent 
age permits me to fpeak : of the dead, I may 
fay ibmething. 

One of them had made the greatefl pro- 
grefs in the ftudy of the law of nature and 
nations of any one I know. He had per- 
fedlly maflercd, and even improved, the no- 
tions of Grotius, and the more refined ones 
of Piifiendorf. He could refute Hobbes with 

F f 4 as 
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as much iblidity as fomo of greater tiaiile, 
and expofe him with as much wit at* Echarfl, 
'That noble ftudy, which requires the greateft 
reach of reiafon wd nicety of diilin^itfUt ^at 
not at all difficult to him* 'Twas a na« 
lional lofs to be deprived of o»e who V(i^ 
derftood a f(jience fo nectilary, and yet fo 
unknown in Englfindf I fliaU Mi onljt bo 

had the fanie bonefty and Gmwty as tha 
peribn I write of| but morp beati tb^ fyf^ 
mer was more inclined tp argve» the lattec 
to divert s one ejxq>k>yed his reason more | 
the other his io^i^nationi tb? fonper had 
been well qualified fov thofepofts, which 
the Q>pdefty of the latter made him rrfu^, 
His other dead brother wpuld have been an 
ornameiu to the college of whiph he was a 
member, He had a genius either for poetry 
or oratory ; and, thpugh very young, com^? 
pofed fevcraj very agreeable pieces, In all 
probability he woujd hrfve wrote as finelyt • 
as his brother did nobly, He might have 
been the Waller, as the otb^r was the 
Mlltou of his timct The one might cele- 
brate MarlbqrQugh, the other his beautiful 
offspring, This had not been fo fit to de-- 
fcribe the ^6tions of heroes as the virtues 

«f 
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«f private meat la a word, he had beeii 
fim^ fiMT my pte; and whUe his bmther 
was writing vpon die gce^ft men that any 
a|p ever produced, ta a Ayk equal to them, 
lie m|g^ ha?e feryed as a pao^nlil on 

This is aU I thuik aeceflaiy to fay of his 
family, I ihall proceed to himfelf and his 
writii^s ; which I fliall firft treat of, becaufe 
I know they are cenfured by fame out of 
^avy, and more out of ignorance. 

The SphkUd Shillings which is far the 
leaft coafiderable^ has the more gefneral re* 
puliation, and perhaps hinders the charader 
of the reftf The ftyle ajgreed fo well with 
the burlefque, that the ignorant thought it 
could become nothing elfe. Every body is 
pleafed with that work. But to judge rightly 
of the other, requires a perfect maftery -of 
'poetry and criticifm, a juft contempt of 
the little turns and witticifms now in vogue, 
and, above all, a perfed; underftanding of 
pogtical diftion and defcription. 


AU 
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Air '^hat have aiir tafte ^ J^eH^ Tf«ll 
agree, that the great burlefqiie is fttifch fo be 
ptieferred to the low. It is mvtch eafilS fo make 
a great thing appear little, than a Kttle one 
great: Cotton and others of a very low ge- 
nius have done the former; but Philips, 
Garth, and Bbileau, onfjr^he latt^h 


J » 


A pifture in miniature is -every "piinter'is 
talent; but a piece for a cwpola, where all 
the figures are enlarged, yet proportioned to 
the eye, requires a matter's hand. 

It muft ftill be more acceptable than the 
low burlefque, becaufe the images of the 
latter are mean and filthy, and the language 
itfelf entirely unknown to all men of good 
breeding. The ftyle of Billingfgate would 
not make a very agreeable figure at St. James's. 
A gentleman would take but little pleafure in 
language, which he would think it hard to 
be apcofted in, or in reading words which he 
could not pronounce without blufliing. The 
lofty burlefque is the more to be admired, 
becaufe, to write it, the author muft be 
mafter of two of the moft different talents in 

nature. 
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nature. A talent to find out and expofe 
what IS ridiculous, is very different from that 
which is to raife and elevate. We muft read 
Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace 
and Hudibras for the other. We know that 
the authors of excellent comedies have often 
failed in the grave ftyle, and the tragedian as 
often in comedy. Admiration and Laughter 
are of fuch oppofite natures, ^hat they are 
fcldom created by the fame perfon. The 
man of mirth is always obferving the follies 
and weaknefles, the fcrious writer the virtues 
or crimes of mankind ; one is pleafed with 
contemplating a beau, the other a hero: 
Even from the fame obj eft they would draw- 
different ideas : Achilles would appear in 
very different lights to Therfites and Alex-^ 
ander. The ojic would admire the courage 
and greatnefs of his foul ; the other would 
ridicule the vanity and rafhnefs of his temper. 
As the fatyrifl iiiys to Hanibal : 

— I currc per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, & dcclamatio fias. 

The contrariety of fjtyle to the fubjefl 
pleafes the more fbongly, becaufe it is more 
furprifing ; the expe£lation of* the reader is 

plea- 
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pleafantly deemed, who expels an humble 
ftyle from the fubjeA, or a great fubjcfk from 
the ftylc* It plcafes the tporc univerfally, be* 
cauie it is agreeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly 
i> to thofe who have a reli(h of the beft wri* 
tcrs, and the uobleil fort of poetry. I fliall 
produce only one pafiage out of this poet; 
which il the miifertuoe «f hi$ Galligaf- 
kins: 

My Oalligaftiof, which hive loag ^thftood 

The winter's fury and encroaching frofts, 

By |ime fubdued (what will not time iubdue !) 

This is admirably pathetical^ and fiiews very 
well the viciffitudes of fublunary things. 
The reft goes on to a prodigious height ; and 
a man in Greenland could hardly have m^de 
a more pathetick and terrible complaint. Is 
it not furprifing that the fubjeft fhould be fo 
mean, and the vcrfe fo pompous ; that the 
leaft things in his poetry, as in a microfcope, 
ihould grow great and forn^idable to the eye ? 
efpecialjy coniidering that, not underftanding 
French, he had no model for his ftyle ? that 
he ihould baye no writer to imitate, and 

hirafclf 
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hamfdf. be ioitnitftble ? ^at fae (hould do ail 
this bdore he was twtenty ? at an age, which. 
is ufoaUy pfeafod with a glare of falfe thoughts^ 
little, tums^ aaad unnatural fuftian ? at aa 
age^ at which. CowlejfDiyden, and! had 
^Imofl: faid Virgil^ were inconiiderab|e? So 
(hon was his ims^ination at its fiill firength^ 
las judgement ripe, and his humour com^ 
plete. 

This poem was written for his own 4iver«- 
^dh, without any defign of publication. It 
was conummicated but to me; but &on ipread^ 
-and fell mto the hands of pirates^ It was 
put out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge; and 
impudently /aid to bi C(xrrt3ed by the MtJkr^ 
This grievance is now grown more e()idem|b- 
cal ; and no man now has a right to his own 
thoughts, or a tide to his own wntingl 
Xenophon anft^red the Perfian, who d^ 
cnanded his arins, ^^ Wm have nothing i^ow 
^* left butrout arnls and ourrvalcnir J if^i^ 
^' funrenderr the^ one, ili0Wiilhali'> we' indse 
** ufe of th^ other r^ Poetsiave nodaihg bdt 
<jChfAr .!»iit3 and tljteir ifrintin|^i$ atft|i|£ -th^y 
<9^e plui)der^ of the^iattec^ il^dcm^t ihi^^l^ 
good the iprmer oan\do tbcmii ?r^ -jSriRfe, 
' . and 
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and publickly own it, to prefix their names 
to the works they fteal, to own and avo\<r 
the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of 
but in England. It will fou^d oddly 'to pof^ 
terlty, that, in a polite nation, in. an enlight- 
ened age, under the dire^ion of the «ndiof)f wife, 
jnoft learned, and moft generous aencbttragers oi 
knowledge in the world, the propeity of a me*- 
chanick fhould be better fecured than that of 
a fcholar ; that the pooreft manual operations 
ihould . bcv more valued than the nobleft pro« 
du£b of the brain ; that it (hould be^^feJony 
^o rob a coblccof a pair of fhoes, aiid.no crime 
tp /di^rivfit the :bQft author of his. whole fub- 
fiftence ; that nothing ihould' make a man a 
fare i:ttle to his. own writings but\the ftupidi- 
ty of them ; that the^ \^K)rks<if ;Dryden ihould 
mccrwith left encodraggment^ thaa thofe rf 
his own Flecknoe; or Blafcfcmore ;. tb«t TiUot- 
ibn arid St. George, Tom Tiaiimb and Tem- 
>pley {hbiild bo fetioai Tan 'equal foot- This is 
the rieivfonwhy^.tbirfviery paper has. been fo 
long delayed ;\m^d while the moft impudent 
and fcamdalouslibfcls'are'publiefcly vended by 
the picates, thij iiniocent work is forced to 
ileal abroad as If ir were a libel. • 


Our 
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Our Areient writer^^ are by thele wretches 
reduced to the fame condition Virgil Was, 
when tha*c0iuuribn lerzed qn his eftati^. But 
I don*t gouHt But Icantix upon the Mslcenas 
or the or/slent age, thjt wjll retrieve them 

frori^i' It.. .BuL wtotever efFed^this' piracy 

6 '•'!:»«.•; '"^ *• u,^Jji: i' .*i . ,) ,. .*. ; 
^ ave^upop us. It contributed yery much 

to the a3 vantage of Iw. Philips ; it helped him 

to ^a reputation, which Jie neither denfed nor 

^xpedled, and to the honour of being; put 

upon a WQj;k of which ne,d;d liot think 

himlelf, capable ; but the event Ihewed his 

modeiry. And \t was reaionable^ to hope, 

that he, who coiifd ^raife meaii^ fti^^^ 

high, (hould ftill be more elevated on greater 



in tHe wortd'have been' owing lels fo the^^'iiefc 

than the 

are fomet;iJ 

modeftj 

they certainly know their fauk§ 'iii tner Wdfft 

Ci* Li's: '■•'^-i*j *>4j'* '»'-' • ' 1 ; 
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things I and even their heft thiftgs they if« 
not fottd ofj beCanle the idea of what they' 
ought t;Q be IS far aSoVe what the/ are^ This 
indu«4 me to beheite that Virgil d^fired his 
vroxk ipigbt he burnt, had not the fafaie 
Auguftus thatdeiired hirti to write tmlttif pre^^ 
fervcd them from dcfttuilion. A icribnhgbeau 
ma J imagine a t^oet ^^ be induced td Writer 
by, the very pleafure He.Hndd ito wridngi 
but tha^ i$ feldom, when peo^lr are neceffi* 
tated to it* I have . known meft^ fow4 and 
u(e very hard lAbbur|. for diverfion, which^ 
If they had been md to, they would havf 
thought themfelves very unhappy^ 

But. to return to Blenbtim. that worlc to 
mocb ':>amu«l b> Tome, ^d eeafrntd b, 
others* I have bftept wiihea lie had wrote 
It in X^tb* that he might be out of the reach 
0f thct ^empty- c|itickS| who could have as 
itttle i underjfl:<|od h^s meknit je in that lan- 
guage as they dg his beauties m hi^ own. 

Falfe criticks havi^ been the plague of all 
ages ; Miltpn bitn^ift ^ ^ ^^try poute court, 
has beea f;ompar$d, to . the rumbling of a 
v]pidel>barrow : he had been Qtk the wrcmg 

5 ' fide. 
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(i^e, aiid therefore could not be a good poet, 
J^kdihis^ firhaps^ may he Mr. Philips s cafi. 

ft • 

But T take generally the ignorance of his 
readers to be the occafion of their diftike* 
People that have formed their tafte upon the 
French writers, can have no relifli for 
Philips : they admire points and turns, alfid 
confequently have no judgement of what is 
great and majeftick ; he muft look little ia 
their eyes, when he foars fb high as to be 
almoft out of their view, I cannot therefore 
^Uowany admirer of the French to be a judge 
of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bmihours 
jfor a compleat critick- He generally judges 
of the ancients by the moderns, and iwk 
the moderns by the ancients ; he takes thofe 
paffagcs of their own authors to be really 
fublime which come the neareft to it; he 
often calls that a noble and a great thought 
which is only a pretty and fine one, and has 
moreinftanc^s of the fublime out of Ovid 
de Triftibus, than he has out of all Virgil. 

I fhall allow, therefore, only thofe to be 
judges of Philips, who make the ancients, 
and particularly" Virgil, their ftandard. 

Vol. I. Gg . But, 
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But, before I enter on this fubjed, I (hall 

confider what is particular in the ftylc of 

Philips, and exaiyiine wh^t ought to be the 

ftyle of heroick poetry, and next inqiune how 

far he is come up to that ftyle* 

His ityle is particular, becaufe he lays 
aflde rhyme, and writes in blank yerfe, and 
ufes old wordg, and frequently poftpones the 
adjedive to the fubftantive, and thip fubftantive 
to the verb ; $nd leaves out little particles, 
^, and ibe ; 6er^ and Ais 5 and ufes frequent ap- 
pofitipns. Now let us examine, whether thefe 
alterations pf ftyle be conformable to the pruc 
fublime. 

ift ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 
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TTTILLIAM WALSH, the fon of 
W Jofeph Walfli, Efq ; of Abberley in 
Worcefterlhire, was born in 1 663, as appears 
from the account of Wood ; who relates, that 
at the age of fifteen he became, hi 1678, a 
gentleman commoner of Wadham College. 

He left the univerfity without a degree, 
and purfued his fludies in London and at 
home ; that he ftudied, in whatever place, is 
apparent from the effeft ; for he became, in 
]\Ir. Dry den's opinion, the beft critick in the 
nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or 
a fcholar, but a man of falhion, and, as 
Dennis remarks, oftentatioufly fplcndid in his 
drefs» He was likewife a member of par- 
liament and a courtier, knight of the fhire 
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for his native county in feveral parliaments ; 
in another the reprcfentative of Richmond in 
Yorkfiiire; and gentleman of the hoffe to 
Queen Anne under the duke of Somerfet. 

SoMe of his vctfes (hew him to have been 
a zealous friend to the Revolution ; but his 
political ardour did not abate liiis reverence 
orkindnefs for D/yden, tb whcm B6' give a 
DiiTertation on VirgiFs Faftorals, in which, 
however ftudied, he difcovers focdt ignorance 
of the laws of Freftch verfification^ 

In 1705, he began to correfpond with 
Mr. Pope, in whom he difcovered very early 
the power of poetry. Their letters are writ- 
ten upon the paftoral comedy of the Italians, 
and thofe paftorals which Pope was then pre- 
paring to publiih. 

The kindneffes which are firft experienced 
are feldom forgotten. Pope always retained 
a grateful memory of Walfh's notice, and 
mentioned him in one of his latter pieces 
among thofe that had encouraged his juvenile 
iludies t 

e 

■ ■ Granville the polite. 
And knowing Wallh^ would tell me I could write. 

In 
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ta hh Efiay on Crittcifm he had given him 
ixipre fplendid praife^ and^ in the Qpinionjk of 
his learned commentator« (acrifked a Iktle of 
his judgement to his gratitude. 

The ticK of his death I have aot learned* 
It muft have happened between 1 70^, . when 
he wrote to Pope; and I7^l> whm Ipppc 
praifed him in his £ffay« The epitaph. m^kes 
him forty-fix years old : if Wood's account 
be right, he diod in i /ppii 

» 

. He is kno^n more by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done or Writ- 
ten by himfelf. 

His works are not numerous. In proie. he 
wrote Eugenia^ a defma of women ; which 

Dryden honoured with a Preface, 

« 

Efculapius^ or the Hofpital of Fools^ pub** 
liihed after his deaths 

A coUeSiion of Letters and Poems ^ amorous 
and gallant J was publifhed in the volumes 
called Dryden's Mifcellany, and fome 9ther 
ocpafional pieces. 

Gg3 To 
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To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very- 
judicious preface upon Epiftolary Conipofition 
and Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden jfge rejiored. there was (bme- 
thing of humour, while the fafts were re- 
cent ; •but it now ftrikes no longer. In his 
imitation of Horace, the firft ftanzas are hap- 
pily turned ; and in* ail his writing^ there art 
pleaiing paffages. He has however more ele- 
gance than vigouf, and ifelddm rifcs higher 
than to be pretty., 
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